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Introduction 


0.1 The Chaldean Oracles and Proclus 


The Chaldean Oracles (Xaddaixé A6yia) have come down to us in highly 
fragmentary form. E. des Places’ edition! contains 227 fragments in hex- 
ameter verse, of which 186 are authentic, 17 doubtful, while 24 consist in 
a single word. The biggest number of them has been discovered in Proclus’ 
Platonic commentaries. Damascius has also preserved a considerable num- 
ber of oracular sayings? in his treatise On the Principles, in his Commentary 
on Plato’s Parmenides? and in that on the Phaedo.* For both authors, the 
Chaldean Oracles are a divine revelation,’ and they refer to them with the 
objective of showing the agreement of their own philosophy, of the doctrines 
of Plato, Pythagoras and Orpheus as well as of Greek traditional religion 
with the Oracles (Adyia) revealed by the gods through their earthly represen- 
tatives.® These are called ‘theurgists’ (@soupyoi), literally ‘those who operate 
on the gods’, and were believed by Neo-Platonists from Iamblichus onwards 
to be mediators between man and the gods.” The connection between the 
theurgists and the Chaldean Oracles is shown by the fact that the authentic 
fragment 153 des Places regards them as a spiritual elite capable of breaking 
the bonds that bind humanity to the world of becoming governed by inflex- 
ible Necessity. 

With regard to the adjective ‘Chaldean’, this never appears in the extant 
fragments, while Proclus uses the expression ‘Chaldean Oracles’ (XaAdaixé 
dOy1a);° he also seems to use the substantive ‘Chaldeans’ (XaAédaio1) to refer 
to the authors of the Oracles,’ since in his Commentary on Plato’s Republic 
he mentions ‘the theurgists of the Chaldeans’ (oi rapa Xadsda1oic Neoupyoi).!° 
We know that in Hellenistic culture the term ‘Chaldeans’ referred to those 
astrologers!! who wandered about the Roman Empire offering their services 
to rich clients.!? But, as fragment 107 des Places clearly shows, the Chaldean 
Oracles did not have a positive opinion of astrology, so we can assume that, 
if this designation accompanied the Adyta since the time they were written 
and was not a later addition, it was used to indicate their supposed Oriental 
provenance, of which the Neo-Platonists were generally aware, since they 


often referred to their authors as the ‘Assyrians’ or simply the ‘Barbarians’.¥ 
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With regard to the authorship and date of composition of the Chaldean 
Oracles, Suda’s Lexicon provides us with valuable information. It says that 
Julian the Theurgist, son of Julian the Chaldean," lived at the time of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius (121-180 A.D.) and authored, in addition to 
works on Theurgy (Osovpyixé) and Telestics (TedeotixG), ‘Oracles in hexam- 
eter verse’ (Adyia dv é@v). As we have seen, the term ‘Oracles’ (Adyia) was 
the one used by Neo-Platonists to refer to the Chaldean Oracles. Scholarly 
consensus terminates at this point, since while H. Lewy!* thought that the 
two Juliani, father and son, co-authored the Chaldean Oracles, H. D. Saf- 
frey, on the basis of a strictly philological interpretation of Suda’s text, came 
to the conclusion that Julian the Theurgist was their sole author.’” There is 
no doubt that Saffrey’s interpretation is much more philologically correct 
than Lewy’s. However, a testimony from Psellus'® adduced by Saffrey him- 
self!? — according to which Julian the Chaldean had recourse to the hieratic 
art to make both the gods and Plato’s soul speak through his son (who 
then really performed the role of oracle or prophet”® of this new divine 
revelation) — could be a sign that Julian the Chaldean’s contribution to his 
son’s endeavour to organize the Oracles of the gods in a coherent whole 
was not negligible; it is in this special sense that he could be said to have 
co-authored them. Probably the best choice in this regard is to follow des 
Places and consider the Chaldean Oracles as an anonymous text,”! or to 
speak of ‘authors’ of the Oracles in the plural as we have sometimes chosen 
to do, in order to show that collecting and putting in writing the Oracles of 
the gods must have been the result of a collective effort. 

This is the tradition that Proclus, born in Constantinople in 412 from rich 
parents,”* came into contact with when he became disciple of Syrianus in 
Athens,”? which he preferred to Alexandria where for a time he had studied 
rhetoric and philosophy, because of lack of decent teachers of philosophy in 
that city.2+ After the death of his master Syrianus,?° he became head of the 
Platonic Academy of Athens in around 437,7¢ dying there in 485.77 

In his Life of Proclus, Marinus, disciple and biographer of Proclus, reports 
that his master had studied the Chaldean Oracles almost by himself, since 
Syrianus had died before Proclus’ disagreement with his fellow disciple 
Domninus whether their common master had to explain to them the Chal- 
dean Oracles or the Orphic texts was resolved.?* As a consequence, when 
Syrianus died, Proclus had been taught by his master only the ‘elements’ 
(otoysia) of Chaldean wisdom.”? To obtain a deeper knowledge of the 
Oracles, which he regarded as a text of immense value comparable only to 
Plato’s Timaeus,*° he made use of ‘the best Commentaries on the God-given 
Oracles’ (ta péytota tév brouvnLdtOv sic TA Peonapddota AOyia), namely Por- 
phyry’s and Iamblichus’s é&nyyjosic,3! of the Chaldean Oracles themselves*” 
as well as of Chaldean ‘premises’ (dx00éoe1c) (probably the introductory 
material given to him by Syrianus)*%; it took him five years to complete the 
study of these sources.** There is no doubt that Proclus wrote extensively 
on the Chaldean Oracles,** even if no ancient author mentions a Proclean 
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‘Commentary on the Chaldean Oracles’: Marinus simply says that Proclus 
‘put together’ (cvveAdv) the material previously described, while Suda*® 
attributes to him a text entitled Agreement of Orpheus, Pythagoras and 
Plato with the Oracles, which has been shown to be by Syrianus. The five 
extracts where Proclus explains the Chaldean Oracles which were excerpted 
by Psellus are simply entitled (with all probability by the excerptor himself) 
On Chaldean Philosophy (Tpoxaov &k tic abtiic yaASaiKfic PLAOGO@iac).3” 

In conclusion, our knowledge of both the Chaldean Oracles as they have 
been preserved by Proclus and of his interpretation of them (but a similar 
discourse could be made with regard to Damascius’ interpretation)*° is lim- 
ited for three reasons: 


1 Proclus’ quotations are generally very short (notable exceptions are 
fragments 39, 49, 61, 146 and especially 37 des Places); this deprives us 
of useful information on the Chaldean system. 

2  Intheir commentaries on the Platonic dialogues, Proclus and Damascius 
confine themselves to quoting the Oracles to show that either their own 
philosophical positions or exegeses of Plato conform to what had been 
revealed by the gods through the theurgists.*? 

3. The difficulty in establishing the original context of each fragment, since 
the same fragments are sometimes quoted either by the same author in 
different contexts or by different authors.‘ 


0.2 A brief introductory comparison between Proclus’ and the 
Chaldean Oracles’ metaphysics 


In this book we will discuss many aspects of Proclus’ metaphysical system 
and compare it closely with the Chaldean one. However, we will not do this 
systematically since the objective of this book is not to compare the two 
systems (this work has already been done by other authors)*! but to discuss 
Proclus’ exegesis of Chaldean doctrine, which refers to Chaldean metaphys- 
ics only in a few cases and not always to discuss metaphysical problems, but 
also to elucidate completely different matters. This state of affairs has also 
forced us to resort to other ancient authors, in particular to Damascius’ On 
the Principle and Commentary on the Parmenides, to clarify specific aspects 
of Chaldean metaphysics relevant to Proclus’ exegesis but that he either 
does not discuss or confines himself to merely hinting at. A case in point in 
this regard is that of the first Chaldean fragment that will be analyzed in this 
book (fragment 4 des Places), where it is made mentioned of the Chaldean 
triad Father — Power — Intellect but which Proclus makes use of not to dis- 
cuss the nature of the first principles, but to elucidate that of daemons, since 
he thinks that as the divine hypostasis Power has the middle rank between 
the divine hypostases of the Father and the Intellect, so the daemons are 
placed in a median position between gods and men. It must be said that 
Proclus’ way of proceeding can at times appear disconcerting to a modern 
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reader, because he establishes connections between contexts that from a 
modern perspective should be considered as unrelated. However, this is not 
so for Proclus: for him everything relates to everything though at different 
degrees; this means that the hierarchies that structure the higher dimensions 
of Being also appear at inferior levels; in this respect Proclus agrees with the 
Hermetic and evangelical principle ‘as above, so below’. Regarding the case 
of fragment 4 des Places mentioned previously, we have resorted heavily on 
Damascius to illustrate the relationship between the monadic and triadic 
dimensions of Chaldean metaphysics, which unfortunately Proclus does not 
elucidate with the same clarity as his successor at the helm of the Platonic 
academy at Athens. We have also thought it useful for the reader to show 
the similarities existing between Chaldean metaphysics and the metaphysi- 
cal conceptions of coeval systems, such as the Gnostic and the Hermetic 
ones. Although a close analysis of these similarities cannot be performed 
in this book, we have thought that the fact of listing them in the endnotes 
could stimulate further research on them. In order to help the reader to 
better understand Proclus’ interpretation of Chaldean metaphysics, we will 
now briefly compare the two systems. In this concise introduction, we will 
confine ourselves to listing what we believe are the most important aspects 
of both systems, a preliminary knowledge of which could help the reader to 
better understand Proclus’ exegesis. In doing so, we have benefited greatly 
from the introductions to Proclus’ metaphysics currently available, to which 
we refer the interested reader.4* We have also prepared a synopsis of the Pro- 
clean and Chaldean system, which will help the reader to identify the several 
divine entities mentioned throughout the book. 

Proclus’ system is centred around the One, which represents the highest 
divine hypostasis, the Principle from which Being as a whole and, through 
its mediation, every single being comes from. The One transcends Being as 
well as each single being but is at the same time present in both, since they 
exist by participation in it. If, as giver of existence to all existents, the One 
plays the role of efficient cause, as the final aim to which all beings tend, it 
represents the universal final cause, since everything aims at going back to 
the source of its own being. For Proclus, the One is also identical with the 
Platonic Good, since it not only generates all beings but also keeps them in 
existence: this is so because it communicates to each single one of them their 
unitary nature, according to which each one of them is a specific individual; 
for Proclus, only what is endowed with a minimum degree of oneness can 
exist, while what is deprived of it is inevitably led to nonexistence. The 
unlimited simplicity and oneness of the One makes it absolute in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word, namely free from all relations with inferior beings. 
This also implies that it is totally incomprehensible to them, since even the 
tiniest degree of multiplicity establishes an insurmountable gulf between the 
beings that possess it and the One. 

This is the case of the higher henads, which represent the ‘beings’ closest 
to the One, since they possess oneness to a degree superior to that of the 
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beings inferior to them. Modern research has not established yet whether 
the henads transcend Being or are instead inferior to it, since Proclus seems 
to defend both positions and place the henads both above and below Being, 
which according to him arises as a consequence of the interaction of the 
primordial couple of opposites, Limit—Unlimitedness, in turn coming into 
existence from the One. It is not even clear whether the henads are above 
the triad Limit — Unlimitedness —- Being or inferior to Limit-Unlimitedness 
but superior to Being.*? Coming now to the higher hypostases of the Chal- 
dean metaphysical system, the henads are absent from it while a principle 
equivalent to the Proclean One seems to be present, since from our analysis 
(see later, Chapter 1) it emerges that the Chaldean Oracles gave the Father 
both the role of supreme monad and that of first member of the triad Father — 
Power — Intellect. It does not seem that there is any Chaldean equivalent to 
the Proclean triad Limit — Unlimitedness — Being. 

From Being arises a second triad, namely Being — Life — Intellect. Each 
member of this triad in turn manifests itself in a triad, so that we will have 
three triads in total which will constitute the Proclean equivalent to Plato’s 
hyperuranion or world of intelligible Ideas. Each of these three intelligible 
triads retains the main characteristics of the member of the triad Being — 
Life — Intellect from which they arise and are placed hierarchically the one 
below the other; this, however, does not prevent them from being mutu- 
ally inclusive; for example, the first triad, placed under the preeminence of 
Being, must also be considered as alive and thinking, because in order to be 
alive and think one must first be: Being then includes both Life and Intel- 
lect; similarly, the second triad is placed under the preeminence of Life but 
it also is and thinks, since being alive implies the fact of being and is in turn 
necessary condition for the act of thinking; finally the third one, under the 
preeminence of Intellect, must be and live in order to think. With the three 
intelligible triads of the Proclean system as they are included in the triad 
Being — Life — Intellect could be compared the first triad of the Chaldean 
one, namely Father — Power — Intellect. In the Chaldean system, the goddess 
Hecate sometimes takes the place of Power in her role of universal feminine 
principle, while the Father in turns represents the masculine one, but this 
goddess also manifests herself at inferior levels of the hierarchy of Being. 

Below the intelligible triads Proclus places other three triads, which are 
both intelligible and intellective and represent a further degree of removal 
from the One. They are not simply archetypical models of sensible beings 
as the intelligible triads but also thinking beings, and, as a consequence, 
immersed even more than their intelligible counterparts in the realm of 
multiplicity, since the act of thinking must differentiate, at least in prin- 
ciple, the thinking subject from the object thought, even if at this level 
subject and object coincide, since Intellect contains in itself all the intel- 
lectual ideas (the objects of his own thought) he thinks of. To these intel- 
ligible and intellectual triads correspond three Chaldean triads, namely 
Iynges, Connectors and Teletarchs, which play the role of bridging the gap 
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between the intelligible dimension and the inferior, intellectual, one. This is 
divided by Proclus into two triads, followed by a monad. The first is made- 
up of the gods Chronos - Rhea — Zeus, the second of the three Curetes, gods 
of traditional Greek mythology, while the seventh and last entity separates 
the intellectual dimension from the psychic one, pertaining to the Soul. At 
the intellectual level the Chaldean system places several entities, some of 
them identical with those mentioned by Proclus: the dyad Chronos — Rhea, 
Aion and Time, followed by Eros and a ‘girdling membrane’, equivalent to 
the Proclean separating monad (on this see later Chapters 2 and 3). At the 
intellectual level Proclus also places the Demiurge of both Soul and sensible 
world, which appears with the same role in the Chaldean system as well (see 
Chapters 1 and 2). 

As in Proclus’ system, so in the Chaldean one the World Soul gives exis- 
tence to a multiplicity of individual souls arranged hierarchically according 
to their removal from the material world. The individual souls that are more 
removed from it are for Proclus the hyper-cosmic gods, which he arranges 
in four triads corresponding to the azonoi of the Chaldean system, namely 
the gods above the ‘zones’ or planetary spheres. Below them Proclus places 
the hyper-cosmic—encosmic gods (for which we have no Chaldean equiva- 
lent) followed by the encosmic gods, namely the seven visible planets, called 
zonaioi in the Chaldean system. At a lower level, both for Proclus and the 
Chaldean Oracles, are placed the angelic hierarchies, followed by the dae- 
monic ones (see Chapter 3). Man is placed at the bottom of the hierarchy 
because of his fall from the divine realm (see Chapter 4). Though immersed 
in the material dimension, man can rediscover his celestial origin by virtue of 
the tools made available to him by both philosophy and theurgy. The latter 
is for both Proclus and the Chaldean Oracles indispensable to allow man to 
be freed from the clutch of evil matter and her daemons and go back to his 
real home in heaven (see Chapter 4). 


0.3 A concise assessment of the disagreement of current literature 
concerning the first principles of Chaldean metaphysics 


Here we will confine ourselves to make some examples of the impasse in 
which current literature has found itself with regard to its assessment of 
the first principles of Chaldean metaphysics, in particular of the Chaldean 
divine monad and triad, given that a critical evaluation of the achievements 
of modern research on the Chaldean Oracles since the time of Kroll’s pub- 
lication of his critical edition of them at the end of the 19th century would 
require a publication of its own. 

In the first chapter of the book, we will see how the extant Chaldean frag- 
ments present the divine principle as a paternal monad that manifests itself 
in a triad, to be precise, in the Chaldean triad Father — Power — Intellect; 
as a consequence, the Chaldean divine Father should play the role of both 
supreme monad and first member of the triad Father - Power — Intellect 
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emanated from Him. This interpretation is based on H. Lewy’s,** a pioneer- 
ing researcher on the Chaldean Oracles, who however was not followed 
by all the authors that came after him. P. Merlan’s position on this topic is 
not very clear, but he seems to follow Lewy,* while H. D. Saffrey explicitly 
agrees with him in believing that the Chaldean Oracles posited the One 
as supreme principle,*® and the same does P. Hadot.*” J. D. Turner consid- 
ers the identification of the Chaldean Father with Numenius’ First Intellect 
advanced by Dillon et alii as a mere assumption,** but, in another part of 
his important article on the relationship of the Oracles with the Gnostic 
treatises of the Sethian sect,*? he asks himself whether it could be possible 
that for the Oracles the Father regarded as supreme monad transcends the 
Father as part of the triad Father —- Power — Intellect; my answer to his ques- 
tion is obviously affirmative. Brisson does not take a definitive stance on 
whether the Chaldean Father coincides with Numenius’ First Intellect or 
with the Good of Plato’s Republic and the One of the second hypothesis of 
the Parmenides.°° 

On the contrary, in his The Middle-Platonists, Dillon, in line with A. J. 
Festugiére,°! explicitly identifies the Chaldean Father with the First Intellect 
of Numenius’ system, but, just a couple of pages below, he links Him with 
Eudorus’s First Principle, which was very close to the Neo-Platonic One, say- 
ing that ‘the radical monism of Chaldean metaphysics’ is ‘analogous to that 
which we discerned in Eudorus, who also derives Matter from the Supreme 
Principle’.°? Dillon builds on the seminal paper by E. R. Dodds, New Light 
on the Chaldean Oracles,* where this author does not take a definitive 
stance on the nature of the Chaldean Father, simply saying that some frag- 
ments seem to identify Him with Numenius’ First Intellect, while others 
place Him above it. R. Majercik follows Dillon and, though tentatively, 
identifies the Chaldean Father with the First Intellect.5° This author is also 
critical of the idea that the Chaldean Oracles admitted a divine monad at all, 
since she thinks that ‘it cannot be known with certainty’ whether the idea 
that fragment 27 des Places expresses (the government of the triad by the 
monad) reflects ‘a general law of reality’, though she deems it as ‘of course, 
possible’.°° J. EK Finamore and S. I. Johnston follow the same approach in 
their synopsis of the Chaldean system: ‘The Intellect is the highest God (scil. 
of the Oracles)’,*’ and the same does H. Seng, author of the more recent 
introduction to the Chaldean Oracles.** 

Another aspect of Chaldean metaphysics in which there is no scholarly 
agreement is the existence of the concept of triad in the Oracles. In her 
edition and English translation of them,°? R. Majercik rightly points out® 
that ‘triads of this type antedate Porphyry, since similar triads appear in 
the Gnostic sources known to Plotinus and his School’; on the contrary, 
in her fundamental article Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic Exegesis: Some 
Reconsiderations,*' she believes them to be the result of Neo-Platonic specu- 
lation, starting from Porphyry, so well after the time in which the Oracles 
were supposedly put to writing. It is also surprising that, on the one hand, 
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Majercik considers the triad ‘Father — Power — Intellect’ as invented by Neo- 
Platonists, while in the same article she herself says: ‘That a triadic principle 
of some sort informed the teaching of the Oracles is evident’.® It would 
seem to be consequential to think that if the Oracles did make use of triadic 
principles (of which we have clear proofs in frgs. 27, 28 and 29 des Places), 
these should have been used by them to explain all levels of reality, which 
is what fr. 27 des Places actually does: ‘In every world there shines a triad 
over which a monad rules’. In this regard it is also important to take into 
consideration Damascius’ testimony (On the Principles, I. 85, 196, 5 Ruelle), 
since he explicitly says that ‘the Chaldeans’ speak of ‘paternal triads’ (ette wc 
oi XoaAdSaio natpikdc tpiddac &vevpnpodvtss).°? With regard to the problem 
of triads, Seng appears much more cautious in denying their presence in the 
Chaldean Oracles, while Brisson speaks explicitly of ‘triad’ with regard 
to the first Chaldean triad: ‘cette triade, en quoi consiste le Dieu’.® Finally, 
Turner uses the concept of ‘triads’ with regard to the Chaldean Oracles 
throughout his fundamental study, The Chaldean Oracles and the Meta- 
physics of the Sethian Platonizing Treatises.® 

As we will show in the next paragraph, a reconsideration of the impor- 
tance of Neo-Platonic exegesis of the Chaldean Oracles appears in our 
opinion as a useful tool in order to overcome the impasse in which current 
literature has found itself concerning this and other topics, which are not 
listed here for sake of brevity.°” 


0.4 The purpose of this book 


This passage from P. Hadot’s Bilan et perspectives sur les Oracles Chalda- 
iques, a contribution to the third edition by M. Tardieu of H. Lewy’s seminal 
work Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy,®* summarizes very well the objective 
that this book intends to achieve: 


Until now scholars have almost always confined themselves to gleaning 
scattered fragments of the Chaldean Oracles from the writings of the 
Neo-Platonists and to reassembling them on the basis of a more or less 
systematic order by separating them from their context. But they must 
now be placed back inside their context: one must study how the Neo- 
Platonists have conceived of and commented on the Oracles. . . . It must 
also be studied the way in which each Neo-Platonist has conceived of 
and made use of the Oracles: in which text of his he did that; in which 
precise context; which Oracle he quoted; why and how he has quoted 
it, which interpretation he gave to it. 


P. Hadot clearly shows that until now the Neo-Platonic exegesis of the Chal- 
dean Oracles has been considered more a hindrance than an opportunity to 
obtain precious information on the fragments’ original meaning.” This situ- 
ation is evident in E. des Places’ edition, where each fragment is presented 
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without the context in which it was quoted, and only partially solved by 
R. Majercik’s edition and translation of the Oracles (based on des Places’).”° 
This book intends to follow a different path and to analyze the Chaldean 
fragments quoted by Proclus together with Proclus’ interpretation of them, 
in order to assess whether Proclean exegesis could help modern research 
to deepen its knowledge of the Chaldean Oracles or must instead be aban- 
doned because it departs too much from the Chaldean original doctrine. 

Each Chaldean fragment (which we have written in bold typeface) quoted 
by Proclus has been translated together with a considerable part of its con- 
text. By doing so, we have been able to achieve two objectives: 


1 To describe and explain Proclus’ interpretation of the Chaldean frag- 
ments he quotes or, when he merely cites the Oracles without offering 
any exegesis of them, to describe in what way he makes use of them to 
elucidate his own philosophical arguments. 

2 To better understand Chaldean doctrine through the help of Proclus’ 
exegesis of it. 


Of course, the second objective is achievable only if Proclus’ interpretation 
is regarded as in line with the Chaldean doctrine’s original meaning and 
not a distortion of it. But, one can object, how is it possible to assess this, 
given that the text of the Chaldean Oracles is not extant and that our only 
way of accessing them is through the works of the Neo-Platonists in which 
very limited portions of it are quoted? In the preceding paragraph of this 
introduction, it has been shown that the literature’s traditional approach 
of analyzing the Chaldean fragments outside the context in which they are 
quoted, though greatly advancing our knowledge of them, has substantially 
come to an impasse concerning fundamental points of Chaldean doctrine. 
In order to try to escape this cul-de-sac, we have followed a methodology 
that could be summarized as follows: to combine the great achievements 
of current literature on not only Proclus and the Chaldean Oracles but 
also other coeval philosophical-theological systems (Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
Orphism, Gnosticism, Hermeticism, Early Christianity, Middle and Neo- 
Platonism, Mithraism, Isis and Osiris cult, etc.) with what can be achieved 
through an hermeneutical analysis of Proclus’ interpretation of the Chal- 
dean Oracles. 

Our methodology refuses the a priori idea that Proclus’ exegesis always 
deviates from the Oracles’ original meaning, but tries to assess whether this 
is in line with what we know with a certain degree of certainty about Chal- 
dean doctrine on a case by case basis. By doing so, we have been capable 
of reaching a general conclusion whether Proclus is a faithful interpreter of 
the Oracles or not, a conclusion, of course, which remains open to both the 
findings of other authors and to the discovery of new Chaldean fragments. 
To briefly summarize it here, we can say that for us Proclus is most of the 
times faithful to the literal meaning of the oracular fragments he quotes, 
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except in a few cases that have been explicitly pointed out in the book (his 
interpretation of fragment 175 des Places is a case in point). 

Of course, Proclus’ approach as an exegete is completely different from 
that of a modern interpreter of the Oracles, and this fact must always be 
taken into account. Apart from his treatise on the Chaldean Oracles, which 
is not extant and that we have translated and commented on in this book, 
he quotes oracular fragments to elucidate either his own philosophical con- 
ceptions or his own interpretations of Plato’s dialogues, showing that his 
Platonic exegesis is in line with what has been revealed by the gods of the 
Oracles through the theurgists. As already said, sometimes Proclus interprets 
the Chaldean fragments he quotes — and, when he does so, the reader must 
be aware of the fact that in these cases we are dealing with an interpreta- 
tion (that of the specific Chaldean fragment quoted) which is carried out 
within the context of the broader exegesis of Plato’s dialogues, while at 
other times he confines himself to citing them, probably because he thought 
that their interpretation was self-evident to his readers. In addition to this, 
Proclus interprets both Plato and the Oracles on the basis of the exegetical 
principle that the different philosophical and religious currents of the Hel- 
lenistic world he lived in (apart, of course, from Christianity) were diverse 
expressions of basically the same doctrine, so that if they not always agreed 
in details, they would do so in the fundamental aspects of their content. 

Proclus couples this exegetical approach with his strictly philosophical 
one, which brings him to subject the Chaldean Oracles to a level of system- 
atization and rationalization that, we can say this with relative certainty, 
did not belong to the Oracles, which, though not alien to philosophy (being 
influenced mostly by Stoicism and coeval Platonism) were not a philosophi- 
cal but a poetical expression of the divine revelation of which its supposed 
authors were the bearers. This fact, which is generally pointed out to show 
that Proclus distorts the original meaning of Chaldean doctrine, in our opin- 
ion does not make his oracular exegesis useless for modern research, and this 
at least for three reasons: 


1 Proclus was not alien to the conceptual world of the Oracles as a mod- 
ern interpreter may be but shared with it the same Stoic, Platonic and 
Hellenistic background. 

2 Even if the metaphysical system of the Chaldean Oracles does not pos- 
sess the same level of complexity and articulation as the Proclean one 
(and this can be easily explained by pointing out that Proclus’ works 
have a strictly philosophical connotation that the Oracles do not have, 
though they resort to philosophical arguments at times), the two sys- 
tems share many fundamental concepts (as we have shown earlier in 
our brief comparison of them). 

3 Proclus’ departs from the literal meaning of the Oracles in a few cases 
(which have been pointed out in the book), the limited number of which 
does not invalidate the overall correctness of his interpretation. 
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We are fully aware that any attempt to establish the ‘correctness’ of the 
interpretation of whatsoever text, be it ancient or modern, is matter of 
debate, but we also know that any scientific achievement requires the con- 
stant assessment and reassessment of scientific hypotheses which are consid- 
ered as acceptable until new ones disprove them: this is true for any science, 
hermeneutics of late antique philosophical texts included. 


0.5 Some methodological and hermeneutical considerations 


This study presents each fragment of des Places’ edition together with a suf- 
ficient portion of the context in which Proclus quoted it. The numeration 
of the fragments of des Places’ edition has been maintained, but the order 
in which they are presented has been changed. We have provided the reader 
with the translations of the Proclean passages in which the Chaldean frag- 
ments are quoted: all translations are mine unless differently specified. The 
Chaldean fragments are written in bold typeface to differentiate them from 
the Proclean text. The commentary on each fragment has been written hav- 
ing in mind the goals set by P. Hadot in his article. All Greek texts quoted 
have been taken from the critical editions published in the Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Graecae — A Digital Library of Greek Literature.” 

As it has been pointed out by H. Seng,” des Places’ edition is all but 
flawless, since the French scholar has not published all Chaldean fragments 
quoted by Neo-Platonists or later interpreters like the Byzantine intellectual 
Michael Psellus; on our part, when it happened to us to discover what could 
possibly be a new oracular fragment that does not appear in des Places’ col- 
lection, we have pointed that out explicitly. As a consequence of this state 
of affairs, H. Seng rightly calls for a new, major edition of the Chaldean 
Oracles, where each fragment is quoted together with the context in which 
it appears, which is exactly the same methodology we have followed in this 
contribution, even if we have confined ourselves to discussing the Chaldean 
fragments quoted by Proclus.”? 

In systematizing the oracular fragments, we have not followed des Places’ 
method (largely based on Kroll’s),”4 but we have organized them according 
to four main thematic areas (which correspond to the first four chapters of 
the book); they are the following: 


1 The Chaldean triad. 

2 The single divine hypostases. 

3. The world’s intellectual archetype and the creation of the material 
dimension. 

4 Man and his destiny. 


The quadripartite structure of the book assumes that this was the original 
textual structure of the Chaldean Oracles; this hypothetical reconstruction 
is based on two principles: 
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1 


2 


The close comparison of the Chaldean fragments with Proclus’ exegesis 
of them. 

The fact that coeval revealed texts (we can think, for example, of the Her- 
metic Poimandres, of some texts of the Gnostic Nag-Hammadi Library, 
such as the Apocryphon of John, or even of early Christian literature, like 
the Gospel of John) start first with a description of the divine principle, 
deal then with the structure of the divine world and end with the creation 
of the material dimension and the role of man in it. Of course, a detailed 
reconstruction of the possible original structure of the text of the Chaldean 
Oracles would belong more to a new edition of them than to a publication 
like this one, so that this must be regarded as a mere working hypothesis. 


In the fifth chapter, we have also given a translation and commentary of the 
five extant extracts from Proclus’ treatise On Chaldean Philosophy. This 
is the first systematic study so far of this fascinating testimony of Proclus’ 
interpretation of the Chaldean Oracles. 


The hermeneutical approach of the book can be summarized as follows: 


To compare the extant Chaldean fragments with coeval religious tradi- 
tions such as’”> Hermeticism, Magic and Theurgy, traditional Greek reli- 
gion, late Orphism, Gnosticism, Early Christianity (Synesius of Cyrene). 
Of course, the work of comparative analysis that has been conducted 
here is all but exhaustive; in order for it to be so, it would be necessary 
to devote a series of monographical studies specifically to this goal. 

To study Proclus’ interpretation of the Oracles by considering both the 
modern historicocritical approach to ancient exegesis and Proclus’ own 
attitude towards the Chaldean Oracles, since it must never be forgotten 
that these are for him a divine revelation worthy of the utmost respect 
and veneration. 

To investigate the relationship between Proclus and the Chaldean tradi- 
tion with the objective of assessing whether or not (or, in both cases, to 
what extent) Proclus’ interpretation can be regarded as a reliable source 
of information on Chaldean theology and philosophy. 

To assess, in case of a partially or totally negative answer to the previous 
question, whether Proclus’ interpretation of the Oracles must instead 
be understood as a late attempt to ‘rationalize’ and/or ‘systematize’ the 
Chaldean tradition. 

To establish to what extent Proclus’ exegesis of Chaldean doctrine can 
be detached from its original and most authentic meaning or whether or 
not this is an impossible task for modern research, given both our sec- 
ond-hand knowledge of the tradition and its highly fragmentary nature. 


0.6 Final considerations 


Although more than a century has passed since the first critical edition of the 


Chaldean Oracles by Kroll, scholarly research on them could be regarded as 
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still in its infancy. A lot remains to be done, starting from a complete edition 
of all oracular fragments together with their specific context and explana- 
tory notes. There should also be undertaken a close comparison of the Chal- 
dean tradition with coeval ones, with the objective of showing their common 
cultural and religious milieu. A step towards the achievement of this goal has 
been taken by the collection of articles on the Chaldean Oracles published 
under the supervision of H. Seng and other scholars in the series Bibliotheca 
chaldaica (Universitatsverlag Winter, Heidelberg); until now, eight volumes 
have been published, including a monographical study by H. Seng.”® 

Through the mediation of the Byzantine polymath Michael Psellus 
(1017/1018-1078/1096), the influence of the Chaldean Oracles reached 
the European Renaissance, since many intellectuals’” of that time came to 
regard the Chaldean revelation as one of the highest expressions of philoso- 
phia perennis (to use the expression of the Catholic bishop and humanist 
Agostino Steuco [1497/98-1548]),’® that is, of that primordial religion of 
humanity directly revealed by God to Adam and which, before appearing in 
its final form in Christianity, manifested itself with the utmost clarity in the 
Oracles of the Chaldean gods. 
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1 The Chaldean triad 


1.1 The triad Father — Power -— Intellect 


Fragment 4 des Places! = p. 13 Kroll* (Proclus, Im Alc., 83, 17-20-84, 1-17 
Westernik) 


Concerning these things this must be said: it remains to discuss why 
Socrates says not that the hidden daemonic nature itself will later 
become known to the young man (scil. Alcibiades), but its power. For 
he speaks like this: ‘whose power and nature you will learn later’. First 
of all one must pay attention to the fact that, as the divine Iamblichus 
says, it is more difficult for us, unless we have fully purified the intel- 
lect of the soul, to contemplate the substances of daemons and in gen- 
eral of superior beings, while it is easier (for us) both to discern and 
to explain their powers, since even to investigate the essential nature 
of the soul is not easy for everyone; Timaeus alone revealed the whole 
of its essence: ‘that is to say, it is necessary an altogether and by all 
means divine and lengthy discussion,’ as Socrates also observes in the 
Phaedrus. For we have a perception of them (scil. of daemons and supe- 
rior beings) from their activities, of which their powers are specifically 
mothers; since power is midway between essence and activity, it being 
produced from essence while it produces activity. Secondly, we must 
observe that in another way as well power is conformable to the nature 
of daemons. Everywhere power has been allotted the middle place: 
among intelligibles it unites the Father with Intellect ‘for Power is with 
Him but Intellect proceeds from Him’; but among intellectual beings it 
connects activities with essences, because activity is a product of power, 
and essence produces power from itself. 


In Plato’s First Alcibiades 103A, Socrates says to the young Alcibiades that, 
contrary to those of his lovers who became a nuisance to him (éyévovt6 oot 
diaAeyopevot), he, for many years, did not even dare to address him, having 
been capable of doing so by virtue of a ‘certain daemonic incompatibility’ 
(Samoviov évavtiopa) ‘whose power and nature’ he ‘will learn later’ (ob od 
tiv Sbvapwv Kai dotepov mebon).? 
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In the previous sections of his commentary on this Platonic passage (60, 
1-83, 1-17), after passing references to the unifying power of love, the 
descent of the souls and the relationship between the Intellect and the Soul, 
Proclus had concentrated himself on describing the nature of daemons, which 
for him are souls endowed with a high, medium and low degree of perfec- 
tion.* Here (83, 17-20-84, 1-17) he focuses his exegesis® on explaining why 
Socrates says that man can understand the daemons’ power (Satpoviov.. . 
dovantv) but not their nature. 

Proclus thinks Socrates’ words can be correctly interpreted in the light of 
Iamblichus’ doctrine,® according to which it is easier for humans who have 
not cleansed ‘the intellect of the Soul’’ (tov tij¢ woxficg vodv) to understand 
the faculties (Svvdpetc) of daemons or superior beings in general than their 
substances (bndpéeic).2 As a consequence, Socrates is utterly justified in say- 
ing that Alcibiades, who has not achieved spiritual perfection, will learn 
the power of daemons but not their nature or essence. Power, Proclus adds, 
is ‘midway between essence and activity’ (uéon yap 1 dSbvapic got tic TE 
ovoias Kai thc évepysiac)? and, for this reason, akin to daemons to the high- 
est degree, since these are the mediators between men and gods.!? Power 
has always the middle place: among intellectual beings (év 5é totic vogpoic), it 
unites activities with essences;'! among intelligible ones (&v pév toig vontoic), 
it links the Father with Intellect (ovvdnte1 tov matépa Kai tov vodv), as it is 
also stated in the Chaldean Oracles, which assert that divine Power is with 
the Father, while divine Intellect proceeds from Him (1) pév yap dbvayic obv 
éxetva, vovc 8’ dn’ éxsivov).? 

The immediate conclusion we can draw from Proclus’ interpretation of 
this oracular saying is that for him the Chaldean triad Father — Power — 
Intellect belongs to the class of intelligible beings, because it is within this 
that Power performs its function of mediating between the intelligible! 
Father and the intelligible Intellect. Let us now assess whether in other parts 
of his works Proclus interprets this triad in the same way as in this passage, 
by starting with considering the Father first, then the other two members 
of the triad, namely Power and Intellect; after doing so, we will be able to 
assess whether or not Proclus’ exegesis is in line with the original Chaldean 
doctrine, to the extent that this can be reconstructed from quotations and 
interpretations by other ancient authors, Damascius in particular. 


1.1.1 The Father 


To stay as close to the passage under examination as possible, attention 
will be given to those Proclean passages that describe the Father either in 
general terms or as a member of the first intelligible triad, without consid- 
ering his identification with the divine Intellect, in turn identified with the 
Demiurge of the Platonic Timaeus and the Olympian god Zeus.'* It must in 
fact be considered that although Proclus gives the title of ‘Father’ to entities 
placed at different levels of the hierarchy of Being, the general features of 
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the paternal nature remain the same, as proposition 151 of the Elements of 
Theology! explains: 


Prop. 151. What is paternal in the gods is primary and in all divine 
orders stands in the position of the Good. For by itself (and) by virtue of 
a single unspeakable superiority it creates the substantial existences of 
secondary beings, the entirety of their powers and their essences: this is 
why it is named ‘paternal’, because it exhibits the unified and boniform 
potency of the One and the cause which gives existence to secondary 
beings. In each order of the gods the paternal class leads the way, creat- 
ing from itself and ordering all things, as being stationed in a position 
analogous to that of the Good. (Some) Fathers are more universal, oth- 
ers more particular (prop. 136), just as the very orders of the gods differ 
(in being some) more universal, others more particular in proportion 
to (their) causal (power); there are then as many different Fathers as all 
processions of the gods. For if in every order there is something analo- 
gous to the Good, the paternal must exist in all of them and each must 
proceed from the paternal unity. 


In each divine rank in which the hierarchy of the gods is distributed, the 
being that plays the role of Father both ‘stands in the position of the Good’ 
(év taya80d thE poictéusvov) and manifests the ‘unified and boniform 
potency of the One’ (th Hapévny Kai &ya8oEiF| Tod Evdc SHvaytv éueaivov). 
Proclus specifies that there are ‘many different Fathers’ who differ among 
themselves ‘in degree of universality’ and ‘in proportion to (their) causal 
(power)’, which means that more universal Fathers are cause of a bigger 
number of effects, less universal of fewer ones.!° The Father being endowed 
with an higher degree of unity compared with the beings over which he 
holds sway, it is not surprising that the Platonic Theology’ defines Him as 
‘equivalent to the monad and the cause of Limit among the gods’ (&véAo0yov 
yap Lovdsdi pév Kai tH tod népatoc aitia); Limit, together with Unlimitedness 
and Being (the latter having being originated from the other two) constitutes 
the first triad proceeded from the One.!® 

The fact that for Proclus there exist many ‘Fathers’ means that in his view 
the Father does not manifest Himself in the intelligible triad only, but also 
in the intelligible-intellective and intellective ones: Proclus says this explic- 
itly in the Platonic Theology,'? where he explains that in each of these three 
dimensions the first member of the triad always plays the role of Limit and 
Father, the second of Unlimitedness and Power, the third of Mixed and Intellect. 

Now that the general meaning of the Proclean concept of divine father- 
hood has been described, it remains to investigate what kind of specific 
relationship does exist between the Father and the intelligible dimension. In 
a passage from the third book of the Platonic Theology,*® Proclus says that 
the paternal nature belongs primarily to the intelligible world and can be 
attributed to the One only analogically, that is, by attributing to it a category 
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that belongs primarily to beings that have proceeded from it (xati\p dn6 tOv 
Tpooceyx@c an’ odtod mpoeAOdvtmv énovopdcetat).2! This is so because, being 
the first originator of the paternal nature (as well as of any nature), the 
One must possess it first in order to be able to give it to the beings that it 
generates.** But, properly speaking, it is necessary to deprive the One even 
of the conceptual category of fatherhood if its ‘unspeakable and unknow- 
able oneness’ (tiv &ppytov adtod Kai &yvwotov Evwow) must be preserved.” 
Proclus says: 


In the Epistles* Plato calls the First God ‘Father’ and ‘Lord’. But, given 
that the First transcends even the paternal order, the paternal nature 
belongs primarily to the intelligible gods. These are primarily cognate 
with the One and intelligibly reveal its unspeakable and unknowable 
oneness. If this is then called One and Father from those that have pro- 
ceeded directly from it, the intelligible gods too, to the extent that they 
are primarily henads, are also primarily fathers.?° 


In another passage of the Platonic Theology,*® Proclus reiterates the con- 
cept that the paternal nature exists primarily in the intelligible gods (10 pév 
NATPIKOV ODTO KAO’ ATO TPAT@S év TOI VoNTOIC got Beoic) and that Plato?” 
calls the One-Good ‘Father’ by way of analogy only. He says the same in the 
Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus,** where he calls ‘Father’ the first member 
of the first intelligible triad. The title of Father is also given to other mem- 
bers of the intelligible hierarchy: the third member of the third intelligible 
triad (Plato’s Living Being also identified with the Orphic Phanes) is not 
only called ‘Father’ but also ‘Maker’: this is the intelligible model contem- 
plated by the Demiurge (called ‘Maker and Father’) when he creates the sen- 
sible dimension by availing himself of the help of the young gods of Plato’s 
Timaeus,”? whom Proclus simply calls ‘Makers’.°° 

Proclus touches briefly on the position of the Father in the divine hierarchy 
in his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides as well.*' Here he criticizes those 
‘leading theologians’*? (twév év OeoAoyia tpwatevodvtwv) who make ‘the primal 
god the summit of the intelligible world’ (tod vontod Thy d&Kpdtta A€éyetv TOV 
Qedv tov mpHtov) and who regard the Father of the intelligible world (tov éxet 
matépa) as cause of all things. He points out that he who is called ‘intelligible 
Father’ (vontdc yobv Aéyetor matip) must not be identified with the One, since 
it is a mere ‘participated henad’ (obtoc pév yap évac ott peOeKT). On the con- 
trary, the Primal God celebrated by the First Hypothesis of the Parmenides 
(that is, the One) ‘is not even a Father’ (odte xatip) but ‘superior . . . to all 
paternal divinity’ (kpsittwv Kai mdon¢ tig naTpiKf\¢ 8edtyTOC). The intelligible 
Father brings to completion (ovumAnpoi) the triad that he forms together 
with Power and Intellect, while the One ‘transcends all contrast and rela- 
tionship with anything’ (g&jpntar mbons mpd mévta Kai dvtidiaipscEws Kai 
ovvtégéews), so that in no respect can it be regarded as an intelligible Father 
(odtE TOAA MAEOV vontoc Tatp).°> According to this important passage then, 
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the intelligible Father exists only as a relative term within the triad that He 
forms together with Power and Intellect, while the One, by virtue of its 
absolute nature — which makes it freed (solutus) from (ab) any relationship 
(Proclus uses the term éoxetov or ‘unrelated’) — 34 must necessarily transcend 
even the highest triad, in which, to use Thomas Aquinas’ terminology, ‘real 
relations’*> exist. 

The analysis of these Proclean passages has then confirmed our initial 
conclusion: according to Proclus, the Chaldean Father represents the sum- 
mit (@Kpdtys) of the intelligible world and must not be identified with the 
One, which cannot be conceived of as relative term of any triadic relation. 
Proclus’ conception of the Chaldean Father as it appears in his commentary 
on Plato’s First Alcibiades (83, 17-20-84, 1-17) is then perfectly in line with 
what he says in other parts of his works. That said, the question remains 
whether Proclus’ exegesis can be regarded as coherent with the Chaldean 
original doctrine or represents a deviation from it. 

To answer this question, it is useful to compare Proclus’ interpretation 
with that of other Neo-Platonic interpreters. We have already seen that in 
his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, Proclus criticises ‘leading theolo- 
gians’ like Porphyry and Origen the Platonist for identifying the Father with 
the Platonic One-Good. Leaving out Origen the Platonist (who, as far as 
we know, did not undertake any exegesis of the Chaldean Oracles and, for 
this reason, is not relevant to our investigation), let us focus instead on Por- 
phyry, whom Suda’s Lexicon credits with a work in four books on Julian 
the Chaldean (father of Julian the Theurgist, supposed author of the Chal- 
dean Oracles) entitled History of the Philosopher Julian the Chaldean.*® 
Unfortunately this book is lost, so that Porphyry’s views on the Chaldean 
Oracles and their authors can only be accessed through the ancient authors 
who described them in their works. One is Proclus in the already mentioned 
passage from his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides (where he is certainly 
referring to Porphyry [as shown by Dillon, who follows Hadot]),*” the other 
Damascius who in his On the Principles*® attributes to Porphyry the same 
doctrine as the one described by Proclus. Let us quote Damascius’ passage 
in its entirety: 


After this, let us investigate whether there are two First Principles before 
the first intelligible triad, the one that is entirely ineffable and the (one 
which is) unrelated to this triad, as the great Iamblichus stated in the 
twenty-eighth book of his work, The most perfect Chaldaic Theology, 
or (whether), as the best of his successors established, the first intelligi- 
ble triad is after the Ineffable and unique Cause or (whether) we should 
descend even lower than this hypothesis and say with Porphyry that the 
Father of the intelligible triad is the one Principle of all things? In what 
way the Oracles of the gods mean exactly that (which Porphyry says) 
will be decided in another occasion; now let us go after these things 
according to the more philosophical approach that we have chosen. 
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Accordingly, how could then the unrelated, entirely ineffable and sole 
common Cause of everything be counted with the intelligibles and said 
(to be) Father of a triad? For this is already the summit of beings, while 
that has transcended the whole. And the paternal Intellect has specifi- 
cally been suspended from the former (the intelligible dimension), while 
to the latter (the Cause of everything) nothing belongs. And the former 
is intelligible because of its own Intellect, while the latter (is) altogether 
ineffable. However, on the basis of what has been said to us (by Por- 
phyry), one would either say that the Father of the triad (is) something 
more universal (than the other beings) or the One-All itself. But (the 
Father) is not even (an) adequate (subject) of this hypothesis, let alone 
of that (according to which He is what is more universal). 

Perhaps it is better to follow Iamblichus: if (we posit) the monad 
and the indefinite dyad, and the triad after these and this is the entire 
intelligible triad, as the Pythagoreans also say, the One would be before 
these, as those eminent philosophers maintain as well; or if there are 
Limit, Unlimitedness and the Mixed, the One is established by Plato 
before these (since) he also says that the One is the cause of mixing for 
the Mixed; or if there are Father, Power and Intellect, then what is prior 
to these would be the one Father before the triad. ‘In every world there 
shines a triad over which a monad rules,’*? the Oracle says. If this (is the 
hierarchy present) in the worlds, how much more in the hyper-cosmic 
abyss, for it would be bad for that to begin from multiplicity. If then 
what is monadic is before the triadic, and what is completely ineffable 
is before that, as we said, it is clear what the the consequences are. 


In this important passage, Damascius presents the views of his Neo-Platonic 
predecessors. He introduces Iamblichus’ position first, saying that in the 28th 
book of his The Most Perfect Chaldaic Theology (tis yaAdsaixijs terEiotatiis 
QeoAoyiac) — a Iamblichean treatise which is unfortunately lost*? — Iamblichus 
posited two principles (xp@to1 dpyai) before the intelligible triad: ‘the unre- 
lated to the (intelligible) triad’ () GobvtaKktog mpdc Ti Tp1d5a), namely the 
One, and, above this, ‘the one that is entirely ineffable’ (tite xavtn &pprtos), 
that is, a Principle which is even superior to the One and described as utterly 
ineffable. 

Incidentally, we can point out that Damascius’ report appears to be con- 
sistent with what can be drawn from Iamblichus’ extant works. In his On 
the Mysteries,*' Iamblichus, against Porphyry who identified the two, clearly 
posits the paternal monad below the One, describing this as unrelated to 
inferior beings (exactly as Damascius himself had said): 


There is one God prior to the true beings and to the universal prin- 
ciples, prior to the first God and king, remaining unmoved in the unity 
of its own oneness. For neither have the intelligible beings anything to 
do with it nor anything else. He is established as a paradigm for the 
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self-engendered, self-producing and only-fathered God who is true Good; 
for it is something greater, and primary, and fount of all things, and foun- 
dation of what has been thought of, of those which are the first Ideas. 
From this One there has autonomously shone forth the self-sufficient 
God, for which reason He is termed ‘Father of Himself’ and ‘Principle 
of Himself’; for He is First Principle and God of gods, a monad spring- 
ing from the One, prior to Being and First Principle of essence. For from 
Him springs the quality of existence and essence, for which reason he 
is termed ‘Father of essence’; He Himself is pre-essential being, the first 
principle of the intelligible realm, for which reason He is addressed as 
‘Principle of intelligibles’. 


Although Iamblichus says his doctrine is based on Hermes Trismegistus*” 
and not on the Chaldean Oracles, it must have certainly influenced Proclus’ 
and Damascius’ exegesis of the Chaldean Father. 

Iamblichus contrasts a ‘one God’ (0e0c eis), ‘prior cause’ (mp@tiot0¢), 
remaining in the unity of its own oneness (povétnt THs éavtod évdtTITOG 
uévov), ‘model’ (xapdde1yua) of all subsequent entities and the One (t6 &v), 
‘with which no intelligible is linked’ (obts yap vontov abt@ énimAéxetan), with 
‘the first God and king’ (6 mpatoc O2d¢ Kai Baotdéuc), ‘monad’ (pwovic) and 
truly Good (3vtws &ya00c), a self-sufficient God (adtépyng 92dc) that, being 
‘Principle of Himself’, can be called ‘Father of Himself’? (avtoxdtwp) and 
whom, since by Him all beings have been generated, deserves the appella- 
tions of ‘God of gods’ (8e0¢ 8e@v) and ‘Father of essence’ (odvotondtwp). In 
the light of Damascius’ report of Iamblichus’ metaphysics quoted previously, 
we can assume with a high degree of certainty that the ‘Father’ mentioned 
in this passage from On the Mysteries coincides with the Chaldean one and 
that it is to Him that Iamblichus’ description refers. But it does not seem that 
in the Iamblichean passage quoted here there is any mention of the ineffable 
principle superior to the One which Damascius says Iamblichus also pos- 
ited. Being ‘Father of essence’ (odo.ondtap), this Father also coincides with 
Proclus’ One-Being (identification with which Proclus explicitly agrees); 
this, generated from the interaction of Limit with Unlimitedness, produces 
all lower beings and is the summit of the first intelligible triad. 

Secondly, Damascius presents the view of those for whom ‘the first intel- 
ligible triad is after the Ineffable and unique Cause’, pointing out that this is 
an opinion shared by the best of Iamblichus’ successors, among whom there 
can certainly be found Syrianus and his disciple Proclus. 

Thirdly, Damascius describes Porphyry’s conception, saying that for him 
‘the Father of the intelligible triad’ is the ‘Principle of all things’. His recon- 
struction of Porphyrian metaphysics agrees with Proclus’, who, as we have 
seen before, in his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides criticizes Porphyry 
for making ‘the primal god the summit of the intelligible world’. Damascius 
on his part rejects both the identification of the Father with the Ineffable 
Principle, since this is unknowable and beyond Being while the Father is 
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knowable and the summit of the intelligible dimension, and with the One (or 
One-All according to his terminology), since this transcends the intelligible 
dimension of which the Father is the summit. 

As a consequence, the best choice for Damascius is either to follow Iam- 
blichus and the Pythagoreans and say that the One precedes the monad, in 
turn identified with the Chaldean Father, or to follow Proclus, who posits 
the One before the triad of Limit, Unlimitedness and the Mixed/One-Being 
or, following the Chaldean Oracles themselves, to say that if there is the 
triad of Father, Power and Intellect (cite natp got1 Kai Sbvaiic Kai vodc), the 
principle which is before these (t6 1p0 tobdtwv) ‘would be’ (ein Gv) ‘the one 
Father before the triad’ (6 ic natip 6 mpd Tig tpid50c), that is the paternal 
monad, as it is confirmed by fragment 27 des Places:*4 


In every world there shines a triad over which a monad rules. 


Of course, in Damascius’ eyes, this paternal monad that governs the Chal- 
dean triad Father — Power — Intellect is inferior to the One and, to a greater 
degree, to the Ineffable Principle above it. Damascius poses three henads 
below the Ineffable Principle: the One-All, the Principle of Multiplicity or 
All-One, and the Unified (Proclus’ One-Being), with which the Chaldean 
Father is made by him to coincide.**#¢ On the other hand, Damascius con- 
cedes that the triad One-All, All-One and Unified may analogically, not sub- 
stantially, coincide with the Chaldean one Father — Power — Intellect.*’ 

According to Damascius’ report of the Chaldean doctrine on the Father 
(which is confirmed by fragment 27 des Places), this is then both the summit of 
the first intelligible triad (Father — Power - Intellect) and the supreme monad 
that rules this triad and makes it come into existence, or, in other words, the 
Father is the entire triad as this preexists in Him (i 6 Matiip éot1, Suvapevdc te 
Kai yewov dnavta pe0’ éovtdv, abdtr SAN tpiac).*84? In On the Principles, Dam- 
ascius also says that ‘the God One’, which should refer to the paternal monad, 
precedes the triad Father — Power — Intellect (Intellect is implied but not explic- 
itly mentioned here because Damascius interprets Father and Power as the 
Proclean couple of primordial opposites ‘Limit—-Unlimitedness’).°° Finally, in 
another passage of the same work he comes to the point of interpreting the 
One itself as ‘Father’ of the triad (odkotv év Sik 10 sv Ev 6 mathp tTp1h50s), 
apparently identifying the One with the Chaldean Father.*! This identification, 
however, is only apparent, because this ‘One’ is for him none other than the 
Unified, not the pure One or One-All, unless in this case he is expressing him- 
self analogically, as it happens in the following passage, where he regards the 
Chaldean triad Father — Power — Intellect as a symbol of the three primordial 
henads of his own system, namely the One-All, identified with the Father, the 
All-One, with Power and the Unified, with paternal Intellect:** 


The triad itself then is the One as Father, the Many as Power, the Unified 
as paternal Intellect. 
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Before drawing the conclusions, let us discuss another ancient source that 
refers explicitly to the Chaldean Father: The Anonymous Commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides,*> which Pierre Hadot attributed to Porphyry.* As it is 
well known, Hadot’s thesis has not been accepted by all scholars.*° Though 
this is a fundamental problem of academic research on Neo-Platonism, it is 
not crucial to our investigation, which will focus instead on the anonymous 
commentator’s reconstruction of the Chaldean doctrine of the Father and 
compare it with what has been obtained so far over the course of the inves- 
tigation. The passage that interests us is the following: 


... given that they do not exist, he generates them in himself. On the 
other hand, those who say that He himself is separated from all things 
that come from Him and who nonetheless allow that his Power and 
Intellect are co-unified in His simplicity together with another Intellect 
and who then do not separate Him from the triad, think it appropri- 
ate to deny that He (is a) number and, as a consequence, they refuse to 
admit that He is one. 

In some way these things are said correctly and truly, if, as those 
who transmit these things say, they have been revealed by the gods; but 
they transcend human comprehension and it would be as if one tried 
to explain to those who have been born blind the differences among 
colours, introducing logical symbols for those (colours) that escape any 
definition which could describe them: those who had listened would 
have true definitions of the colours, but they would not know what 
a colour is, since they would not have the natural perception of the 
colour.*® 


As it will have been clear to the attentive reader, this passage, whose begin- 
ning is unfortunately missing, does not mention the Father explicitly; but, 
since it mentions Power and Intellect and refers to a subject described with 
Greek masculine reflexive and personal pronouns (e.g. éavtov, adtod, adtov) 
that are usually used to designate the Father, we can say with confidence 
that it is to Him that the passage is referring. 

The author has in mind thinkers who believe that the Father is ‘separated 
from all things’ (4pméoo1 éavtdv é« mévtwv) but who at the same time regard 
Power (dSbvayic) and Intellect (vobdc) as ‘co-unified in His (scil. the Father’s) 
simplicity’ (év tf axddtyTL adtOD CvvyVHoOar); this means that Power and 
Intellect exist in the absolute unity of the Father before being manifested 
as hypostases separated from Him and constituting the first intelligible 
triad (Father [in his manifested aspect] — Power - Intellect). The author 
of the Anonymous Commentary makes also quick reference to ‘another 
Intellect’ (GAAov zéAw (v)odv) that could be identified with the Demiurgic 
Intellect*” mentioned by some Chaldean fragments and which also preex- 
ists in the Father before being emanated from Him; he also points out that 
those who defend this position refuse to regard the Father as a number 
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and, as a consequence, to call Him ‘one’. As it has already been pointed 
out by P. Hadot in his seminal study,°® it is clearly to the Chaldean triad 
Father — Power — Intellect that the anonymous author (or Porphyry if we 
accept Hadot’s thesis) is referring. 

Incidentally, it can be pointed out that Plotinus presents a doctrine*? in 
certain respects similar to the one described here.® In explaining the proces- 
sion of the Intellect from the One he says that, before proceeding from it, the 
Intellect in the One (év évi vobv) is not Intellect (od vobv évta) but One (&v 
yép); or, to express oneself in a different way, given the fact that the Intellect 
must preexist in the One to be emanated from it, when it is in the One the 
Intellect is not such but ‘an Intellect contracted in unity’®! (&v évi vobv). 

Coming back to the Anonymous Commentary, its author points out that 
the doctrine he has expounded can be regarded as expressed ‘correctly and 
truly’(dp8@c¢ te Kai &ANOGc) since it has been ‘revealed by the gods’ (st ye 
Osoi. . . tadta éEryyetAav); however, it cannot be understood by the human 
mind (@0déve1 6é mioav TH avOparivnyv KatéAnytw). 

What is important to us is the fact that the anonymous commentator 
describes the Chaldean Father as being both separated from the things He 
creates and containing in Himself, ‘contracted in unity’ —- to borrow Plotinus’ 
expression — the triad Father —- Power — Intellect. This interpretation of the 
Chaldean Oracles is in line with the one proposed by Damascius, including 
the anonymous author’s refusal to identify the Father with the One, even if 
the numerical context of this statement could indicate that it is the identi- 
fication of Father with the number one, not with the One as metaphysical 
principle, as in the case of Damascius, that the anonymous author wants to 
deny. 

We are now able to answer the question from which this investigation 
has taken its beginning: is Proclus’ interpretation of the Chaldean doctrine 
of the triad Father — Power — Intellect as it appears in his Commentary on 
Plato’s First Alcibiades (83, 17-20-84, 1-17) correct or erroneous? It can 
be said that it is correct but partial, because it does not mention the fact that 
the Chaldean Father is not merely confined to the first intelligible triad but 
also transcends it, being the monad from which the triad has been origi- 
nated, as fragment 27 coupled with Damascius’ interpretation clearly shows. 
Damascius’ exegesis coincides with that of the anonymous commentator of 
Plato’s Parmenides, as R. Majercik also pointed out, and we believe that 
their interpretations, as well as Porphyry’s, are closer to the orginal Chal- 
dean doctrine than the one Proclus proposes in his commentary on the First 
Alcibiades (83, 17-20-84, 1-17) as well as in the other Proclean passages 
quoted earlier.® 

On the other hand, it must be said that Proclus does indeed know that the 
Chaldean Oracles regarded the Father as the summit of the intelligible triad 
Father — Power — Intellect. In another section of his Commentary on the First 
Alcibiades® he quotes fragment 11 Des Places,*’ where an explicit mention 
of the ‘paternal monad’ is made (we will discuss it later): 
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Thinking the Good itself where the paternal monad is. 


This oracular saying clearly identifies the paternal monad with the platonic 
Good, which for Proclus in turn coincides with the One.®* This fragment 
could be linked with another one, of which unfortunately the Greek text is 
not extant because it belongs to that part of Book VII of Proclus’ Commen- 
tary on Plato’s Parmenides that has reached us in William of Moerbeke’s 
Latin translation only.°? The fragment is not part of des Places’ collection, 
but it appears in Majercik’s and is worth quoting it here: 


All things certainly come from the One and, conversely, go back to the 
One (and) are intellectually divided into a multiplicity of bodies. 


If this fragment, of which a Greek retroversion has been attempted by 
W. Theiler,” is authentic — and nothing prevents us from not believing so, 
also considering that H. D. Saffrey defends this position with good argu- 
ments’! — we will have further proof of the fact that the Chaldean Oracles 
believed in the existence of a transcendent First Principle that is even called 
‘One’ here (interpreting this word, of course, not in the numerical sense 
mentioned by the anonymous commentator of Plato’s Parmenides but in 
the metaphysical one). Given that, as fr. 11 des Places shows, the Chaldean 
Oracles identified the monad with the Father, we can assume either that they 
also identified the paternal monad with the One or that they believed it to 
be subordinate to the One, which would then be in line with Iamblichus’ 
position as it is described in Damascius’ report and in the passage from the 
De Mysteriis previously quoted. Regarding this specific problem, though, 
we can only make assumptions, lacking other authentic oracular fragments 
where the One is mentioned. 

Proclus was in any case perfectly aware that the paternal monad was or 
could be the supreme principle of the Chaldean system. The reason why he 
did not point this out while commenting on fragment 4 des Places could be 
that such a clarification did probably not serve his purpose, which was to 
interpret the Platonic concept of Power as this was described by Plato in 
First Alcibiades 103 A Burnet. To do so, he quotes fragment 4 des Places, 
because it gives him the opportunity to explain that Power performs a medi- 
ating function at all levels of reality, not only the psychic/daemonic one but 
also the intellectual and intelligible, leaving out a detailed description of the 
function performed by the other two members of the triad between which 
Power mediates, namely Father and Intellect. 

The modern interpreter of Proclus’ work must always bear in mind that 
Proclus makes use of the Chaldean Oracles to elucidate very specific aspects 
either of his own doctrine or, as in this case, of Plato’s, and that he does so 
without always taking pains to putting the oracular fragment quoted in 
context or to explaining every single aspect of it, focusing instead on what 
can be useful for him in each specific case. 
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It must also be pointed out that probably Proclus felt he had already 
explained Chaldean doctrine in detail in his treatise on Chaldean Philosophy 
(of which, unfortunately, only an epitome has been preserved by the Byzan- 
tine polymath Michael Psellus),’”* so that he did not feel the need to do the 
same in his Platonic Commentaries, or at least not in all. 


1.1.1.1 The identification of Father with Hyparxis 


In commenting on his interpretation of First Alcibiades 103 A Burnet, we 
have already seen how Proclus tends to stress the mediating function of the 
Father’s Power. He does the same in the seventh Dissertation of his Com- 
mentary on the Republic,’> where Power is compared to the irascible part 
of the human soul, since both perform a mediating role in their respective 
order, the irascible part of the soul between the rational and appetitive parts, 
Power between Hyparxis (bmépyic)”* and Intellect (votc). Let us quote the 
entire passage in question: 


According as we have said, (the appetitive part of the soul) is third, just 
as the rational (part of the soul) is first since (it) grasps Intellect and the 
irascible (part is) in the middle (since it reaches) Power (in agreement 
with what the Oracles say): because Power is in the middle between 
Intellect and Hyparxis.”° 


In this passage, the term ‘Hyparxis’ replaces ‘Father’, as R. Majercik has 
shown.” This author points out’” that P. Hadot, followed by H. D. Saf- 
frey and L. G. Westernik,’® believed the replacement of the term ‘Father’ 
with ‘Hyparxis’ to have been introduced by the authors of the Chaldean 
Oracles.” 

If this is true, and Hadot’s arguments are solid, here Proclus could in 
fact quote a passage from the Chaldean Oracles which escaped des Places’ 
attention (the Greek text of the fragment would be the following: ‘uéon 
yop vod Kai drdpEews 1 Sbvapic’). We think that a proof of the Chaldean 
nature of this fragment can also be found in Majercik,®° who quotes a pas- 
sage from Damascius’ On the Principles where he, in discussing the triad 
Hyparxis — Power — Intellect, replaces the Father with Hyparxis and attri- 
butes this replacement to some ‘authors of sacred discourses’ (ispoAdyou), 
which could be an allusion to the authors of the Chaldean Oracles.*! Majer- 
cik connects this passage from Damascius’ On the Principles with fr. 4 des 
Places, because in both fragments Power is said to come from the first mem- 
ber of the triad (the Father in the case of fr. 4 des Places, Hyparxis here).°? 
Although Majercik quotes*’ other two passages (one from Damascius’ On 
the Principles** and the other from his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides**) 
where Damascius explicitly attributes the identification of the Father with 
Hyparxis to the Chaldean Oracles, she denies that they ever advanced such 
an identification but that this was Iamblichus’s exegetical innovation. She 
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tries to prove this by undertaking a confutation of Westernik’s and Combés’ 
translation of a passage from On the Principles** where the two scholars 
refer the verbs évoudcet (‘he/she/it names’) and zapadidwovw (‘he/she/it hands 
down’), without subject in the Greek text, to the implied neutral subject té 
Aoyta (the Oracles), which in turn refers to oi ypnopuoi (the Oracles) of the 
preceding sentence.*” Majercik points out that, being the two verbs in the 
singular, they should have been referred to a singular subject, not a plural 
one (ta Adyia), that is, to Iamblichus, who is mentioned by Damascius at the 
end of the passage.®* On the contrary, J. Combés®? explains that without a 
neutral plural the sentence would be deprived of any sense. On our part, we 
believe that Combés’ explanations are correct. Moreover, Iamblichus’ sup- 
posed identification of the Father with Hyparxis must not necessarily have 
been an innovation of his but simply a principle already established by the 
Chaldean Oracles which both he and Damascius followed. 


1.1.2 The Power 


The investigation undertaken so far has hopefully clarified the Proclean 
interpretation of the Chaldean concept of Father, but it remains to discuss 
Proclus’ exegesis of the other two members of the Chaldean triad, namely 
Power and Intellect. Here we will focus on Power as the Father’s Potency 
only (considered in the active, not passive or potential, sense), that is, on 
Power’s ‘theological’ function,” leaving out the concept of dbvauic as faculty 
of the soul, its relationship with Hecate (which will be discussed later) as 
well as its strictly logical and metaphysical aspects, which have been thor- 
oughly studied by S. Gersh.?! 

The objective of this analysis is to assess whether Proclus’ theological use 
of the concept of Power as it is used in First Alcibiades (83, 17-20-84, 1-17) 
and elsewhere is in line with its original meaning in the Chaldean Oracles 
(to the extent that it is possible to identify it with certainty) or represents a 
substantial deviation from it. The investigation will focus on Power as mem- 
ber of the Chaldean triad (the first intelligible triad of Proclus’ system), but 
reference will be made to inferior manifestations of it whenever they could 
be used to clarify the concept of Power as this exists at the intelligible level. 

By its mediating role,’ Power not only connects the superior member of 
the triad with the inferior one but also gives the latter the ‘Power’ to per- 
form its proper function.”? In this respect, if Power does not need Intellect 
to exist and act, the opposite is not true.”* Power is inferior to the Good/ 
Being/Father because it receives its goodness from it, not from itself.?> This 
is so because Power needs the principle of goodness not only to be good but 
also to exist, by virtue of the equivalence between being and goodness:”° 
everything that exists is good (Kai adt6 10 sivar Tpd SvvauEewc Sv Gya0dv).?” 
Power is also considered by Proclus as a manifestation?® of Unlimitedness 
at the intelligible level, in the same sense as Father represents Limit and 
Intellect, Being.”? The triad Father — Power — Intellect belongs primarily 
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to the intelligible dimension (xéon¢ 5&8 ad vontiic tpidd50c TO pév mépac év 
éxdoTy Tathp étovopdceta, 0 5é Greipov Sbvaytc, TO Sé pKtOv vodc),!” but, 
at an inferior degree, to the intelligible — intellectual and intellectual ones 
as well. According to Proclus,!®! Plato himself referred to this triad as it 
exists at the intellectual level in the Timaeus, where he not only called the 
Demiurge/Intellect ‘Father’,'® but also said that he creates by virtue of his 
own ‘Power’.! Proclus regards the presentation of this concept as it has 
been made in the Timaeus as ‘the most theological way of thinking about 
Power’ (tiv Veohoyikwtatny . . . Evvoiav nEpi Tic SUVapEws), since Plato calls it 
‘Father’s power’ first (xp@tov pév natpdc adtiv atoKaréoas Sbvaptv) and only 
then attributes to it the creation of the universe.'°* The generative faculty 
of Power inevitably links it with the downward movement from oneness to 
multiplicity, of which Power is the actual initiator!®’ (Proclus denominates 
it ‘maker of multiplicity’ [mAMBovg gpyatic]),!°° even by virtue of it being 
an inferior manifestation of primal Unlimitedness;!©’ in this regard, Proclus 
says: ‘Since Power belongs indeed to the column of Unlimitedness, or rather 
it is a sort of Unlimitedness, (it is) cause for the universe of multiplicity and 
division’.!°8 At the same time though, being a mediator, Power also recon- 
nects multiplicity to oneness.! 

The fact that Power mirrors Unlimitedness at an inferior level also implies 
that this concept assumes for Proclus a feminine connotation,!'° since Limit 
is associated with the masculine principle, Unlimitedness with the feminine 
one. Power must also be linked with Life (obCvyoc yap H Gor tH Sbvapet),!" 
since both are expressions of the principle of Unlimitedness: Life at the level 
of movement, Power at that of the general creation of beings. But Proclus 
comes to the point of identifying Power with Unlimitedness, saying that 
this is nothing but the Limit’s Power (16 5é Getpov Sbvais dvéKAEintog Tod 
8eod tovtov).! It must be pointed out that here Unlimitedness is not par- 
ticipated Power but Power in itself (ka’ adtrjv).!!3 If the authentic oracular 
fragments that make clear reference to Power as Potency of the Father (that 
is, frg. 4, already examined and frgs. 5 and 96 des Places) are compared 
with the use Proclus makes of this concept, we can draw the conclusion 
that he is substantially faithful to the Chaldean meaning of it, excluding, of 
course, his identification of Power with Unlimitedness, which is alien to the 
Oracles’ original doctrine. Fragment 5 says that Father did not allow its own 
Power to be enclosed in matter (ob yap é¢ bAnv adp éxéxetva 10 mpPAtov éhv 
dbvantv KataKAsiet), which reminds us the action that Power exerts on matter 
to foster the generation of beings. This is also mentioned by fragment 96, 
which subordinates the existence of Soul to the Father’s Power (6ttt woyn, 
ndp Svvdpei matpdc odo astvov). Of course, none of the oracular fragments 
that have come down to us possesses the level of philosophical analysis that 
can be found in Proclus’ treatment of this concept. However, as we have 
hopefully shown, those philosophical superstructures that Proclus imposes 
on the original Chaldean idea of Power though (at least to a certain degree) 
alien to it do not distort its original meaning.'"* 
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1.1.3 The Intellect 


We have seen earlier that for Proclus the Father is the summit of the intel- 
ligible dimension: he must therefore be identified with the first member of 
the first intelligible triad, while the Chaldean Power and Intellect coincide 
with the second and third respectively. 

The same scheme reappears at the level of the second and third intelligible 
triads (noAA® Cpa LAAAOv gv tois vontoic matIp éot1 Kai SOvapc Kai vodc).!1° 
It is on Intellect that the investigation must now focus, in order to assess to 
what extent Proclus’ conception of it is in line with the Chaldean one. 

Unfortunately, Proclus never focuses specifically on the Intellect of the first 
intelligible triad (with which the Chaldean Intellect coincides). He refers to 
it in passing in the third book of the Platonic Theology,''* during the course 
of his discussion of the procession of the intelligible, intelligible-intellectual 
and intellectual triads from ‘the very first triad, Limit, Unlimitedness and the 
Mixed’ (4) xpwtiotn tpiac, népac, Geipov, <ptKktov>),!!” the last member of 
which (the Mixed) coincides with both the One-Being!!® and the Chaldean 
Father (as we have already seen, Damascius too identifies the Father with 
the Unified, which is to a certain extent equivalent to Proclus’ Mixed)."? It 
must be pointed out that for Proclus the One is directly responsible for com- 
bining Limit with Unlimitedness to generate the Mixed/One-Being.’”° This 
contains the triad Being — Life — Intellect (corresponding to the Chaldean 
triad Father — Power - Intellect) in each member of which the primordial 
triad Limit — Unlimitedness — Mixed manifests itself in its entirety, even if the 
‘dominant characteristic’ (to use van Riel’s expression)'*! of Being is Limit, 
of Life, Unlimitedness and of Intellect, the Mixed. In turn, Being is predomi- 
nant (though the other two terms are present as well) in the three intelligible 
triads, Life in the three intelligible-intellectual ones and Intellect in the intel- 
lectual hebdomad (made-up of two triads and one monad).!?* But, in the 
end, all triads can be reduced to the primordial one.'3 In each triad the first 
member represents the principle of permanence in itself (wovy),'7* the second 
that of procession (zp6080¢) and the third that of conversion or return to the 
first (émiotpogn).!2° 

As said, the clearest mention of the first intelligible triad is made by Proclus 
in chapter 27 of book III of the Platonic Theology.'?° Here, taking Plato’s 
Timaeus'”’ and Parmenides'?8 as points of reference, Proclus calls the ‘first 
intelligible triad’ (tiv pév toivev mpatHv Tpidda, KPU@LOV Kai vonti|y) ‘one’ (év) 
by virtue of the high degree of unity it has compared with the other triads 
and ‘One-Being’ (év dv), in relation to its ‘unitary and unspeakable Power’ 
(tiv Sbvaptw as Evoetdac Kai [Gxo]Kpv@ias); he describes its members in the 
following way: the first as ‘divine existence’ (tiv bxapéw Ti Osiav), coinciding 
with Limit; the second as ‘generative Power’ (yewvetikiv Sbvautv), identified 
with Unlimitedness, the third as ‘essence’ (ovoiav), representing the Mixed. 

Coming specifically to the Intellect, Proclus points out that it is pos- 
sible to categorize three different types of Intellects,!*? which differ in their 
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degree of intelligibility. The highest type is the ‘Intellect of the Father’, 
which coincides with the Intellect of the Chaldean triad: this is ‘intelligible 
as essence and Intellect, but is not the Intellect of an essence, but rather the 
Intellect of the Father and of divinity’). The second is the ‘Intellect of the 
essence’, that is, the third member of the third intelligible triad, which is 
identical with Plato’s Living Being since it contains in itself the ‘most simple 
genres and the original models’ of the cosmos: this is the ‘intelligible Intel- 
lect’ (vontds yap éot1 vods) on the basis of which sensible reality has been 
created by the third type of Intellect, the Demiurge or ‘intellective Intellect’ 
(6 voepdg vodc), which contains intellectually what the preceding Intellect 
comprehends intelligibly. 

Coming now to the Chaldean sources on the Intellect, fragment 5 des 
Places is of particular interest insofar as it considers two different Intellects: 
Intellect simply and the Craftsman of the fiery world; let us quote the frag- 
ment (preserved by Proclus, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, Il. 57, 30-58, 
3 Diehl): 


For the First transcendent Fire does not enclose its own Power in mat- 
ter through works, but by availing (himself) of Intellect. For Intellect 
derived from Intellect is the Craftsman of the fiery world.'°° 


We will analyze this fragment in detail in the next paragraph. What is 
important to stress now is the fact that the Chaldean Oracles posited two 
Intellects: the first is without doubt the Father’s Intellect of fragment 4 des 
Places, the second is called ‘the Craftsman of the fiery world’,'?! that is, of 
the first of the three worlds (fiery, ethereal and material) in which the Chal- 
dean Oracles divided the cosmos. 

Another relevant testimony is fragment 7 des Places, which polemically 
points out that the Father left the government of created beings to the Sec- 
ond Intellect (xévta yap éetéAscoe natip Kai vO napédoxs Sevtép), which 
men erroneously mistake for the First, that is, the Father’s Intellect.'*? 

But given that the paternal Intellect was recognized as a specific hyposta- 
sis from the Oracles, which role did it have? Fragment 19 des Places gives us 
the answer to this question: 


The whole (divine) Intellect thinks this God.!*? 


In this translation we have followed des Places that rightly interprets the 
Greek ‘nic’ as ‘the whole’ (‘tout’), against Majercik who translates ‘every’ 
and who also erroneously interprets the ‘votc’ mentioned here as if it 
referred to ‘every divine mind’ and not to the Father’s Intellect. We believe 
that she is also wrong in referring ‘@6v’ to the Father’s Intellect'* and not, 
as des Places does, to the Father.'3° The fragment explains that the activity 
of the First Intellect consists in contemplating the Father, in whom all the 
ideas of the sensible world are present (see frgs. 37, 38, 53 des Places) and 
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which, as we have seen, the Father’s Intellect communicates to the Second 
Intellect in order for it to create the sensible world. 
Fragment 20 des Places also says: 


Since Intellect does not subsists independently from the intelligible and 
the intelligible does not subsist separately from Intellect.'%6 


This Chaldean fragment (quoted by Proclus in his Commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus, III. 102, 10-11 Diehl) explains that in the intelligible world think- 
ing subject and object thought coincide, a principle reiterated by Plotinus 
as well!3” and that Proclus refers with different degrees of perfection!3® to 
the intelligible, intelligible-intellectual and intellectual hypostases of his own 
system. In his commentary, des Places, following Lewy,!*? correctly refers 
the fragment to the ‘divine Intellect’,!4° while Majercik erroneously links it 
with the Second Intellect or Demiurge.'*! In response to her we can say that, 
though it is not wrong to think that in the Demiurge thinking subject and 
object thought coincide,” for Proclus the same can be said for levels of exis- 
tence higher than the Demiurge, like the third member of the third intelligible 
triad, the so called Living Being of Plato’s Timaeus.‘8 The Chaldean Oracles 
reassert the connection between the intelligible dimension (represented by the 
Platonic Ideas) and the Father’s Intellect in fragments 36, 37 and 108 as well. 

The conclusion we can draw from this comparison is that Proclus’ inter- 
pretation of the Father’s Intellect is generally in harmony with the Chaldean 
Oracles’ teachings on this topic. In particular, the idea according to which the 
Father’s Intellect coincides with the intelligible dimension and transcends the 
Second Intellect, directly responsible for the creation of the sensible world, is 
clearly present in Proclus’ philosophical system, where the intelligible Intellect, 
third member of the first intelligible triad and comparable with the Chaldean 
paternal Intellect, is superior to the Demiurgic Intellect located in the intellec- 
tual triad, which corresponds to the Chaldean Second Intellect. Although the 
Chaldean Oracles neither reach the degree of philosophical precision achieved 
by Proclus, nor divide the divine world into intelligible, intelligible-intellectual 
and intellectual triads — confining themselves (at least in the extant fragments) 
to separating the Father’s Intellect from the Second Demiurgic Intellect —it can- 
not be denied that they left a profound trace on Proclus’ doctrine of the intel- 
ligibles, as the investigation conducted so far has hopefully demonstrated.'** 


1.2 The First Transcendent Fire, the First Intellect and the 
Demiurgic Intellect 


Fragment 5 des Places = pag. 13 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., II. 57, 24-58, 2 
Diehl) 


But why, one could ask, does Plato establish the universe beginning from 
the fixed stars? It is because it belongs to the physicist to discuss visible 
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or entirely sensible things. But perhaps he reasonably mentioned these 
things because (they belong to) God’s creation. For of those things, one 
is life-giving, the other paternal, while the material world is Demiurgic. 
As the Oracles say: For the First Transcendent Fire does not enclose its 
own Power in matter through works, but by availing (Himself) of Intel- 
lect. For Intellect derived from Intellect is the Craftsman of the fiery 
world. 


Proclus quotes fragment 5 des Places in the context of his explanation of Pla- 
to’s Timaeus 32 C 5-8 Burnet, where the Athenian philosopher in describing 
the concept of wholeness, the ‘third gift’4° of the Demiurge to the universe, 
says that the Demiurge built the cosmos from the entirety of each of the 
four elements, ‘leaving out no part or power of each of them’. Proclus had 
previously explained that for Plato there exist different degrees of perfection 
in each element!*® and that the four elements are distributed in all of the 
three regions in which the cosmos is divided, namely the heavens, the sub- 
lunar region and the earth governed by the hyper-cosmic gods Zeus Second 
(Zeus First is Plato’s Demiurge), Poseidon and Pluto respectively.!*” Even 
after they become constitutive part of the cosmos, the elements preserve 
their own powers, such as movement, sharpness, tenuousness etc.'48 A little 
before the passage we are currently commenting, Proclus had stressed'4? 
that Plato’s conception of the four elements is in harmony with ‘foreign 
theology’ (bzepopia 8eocogia), that is, with the Chaldean Oracles,'*° which 
divided the cosmos into empyrean, ethereal and material regions. Now he 
asks himself why the Demiurge started his creation from the fixed stars.'*! 
Proclus answers this question by pointing out that, the Timaeus being a dia- 
logue concerning physics, it must deal with visible things first. 

Here Proclus confines himself to using fragment 5 des Places to point out 
that, like Plato, the Chaldean Oracles assign the material world to the Demi- 
urge, from whom they in addition distinguish both the Father, also called 
First Transcendent Fire, and the Father’s Intellect. Apart from this, there is 
no real exegesis of the fragment here. However, it is worth analyzing it in 
detail, because it sheds light on the Chaldean triad Father — Power — Intellect 
that we have discussed before as well as on Chaldean metaphysics in general. 


1.2.1 The First Transcendent Fire 


The expression 6 ndp énéxetva 16 rp@tov of fragment 5 is connected by des 
Places!’? with the ‘&imaé énéxewa’ of fr. 169, since in both the First Principle 
(tO mp@tov) is defined by the adverb ‘éxékewa’ or ‘beyond’. We will discuss 
the concept of éxéxetva in detail when we will comment on fragment 169 des 
Places. Now we will confine ourselves to saying that this word expresses the 
supreme transcendence of the First Principle, which is stressed by fragment 
5 itself when it says that the First Transcendent Fire did not allow its own 
Power to operate directly on matter, but it did so through the Demiurgic 
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Intellect, which is here called Craftsman (texvitns) of the ‘fiery cosmos’ (6 
KOon0¢ Tupioc).!°? This coincides with the intellectual dimension which, as 
des Places points out,!°* must not be regarded as identical with the intel- 
ligible Ideas present in the Father’s Intellect according to frg. 37 des Places. 

It is possible that what we are dealing with here is a new formulation 
of the Chaldean triad Father — Power — Intellect, in which Father is identi- 
fied with the First Transcendent Fire, while the Demiurgic Intellect is placed 
outside the triad. Let us now focus on the fiery nature that fragment 5 des 
Places attributes to the Father. In Greek philosophy, the idea that the First 
Principle is fire was first introduced by Heraclitus!** and then developed by 
the Stoics during the Hellenistic age.'°° If ancient sources generally agree on 
considering fire as the First Principle of the Stoic system, they do not offer 
a coherent account of what this fire is: is it material or immaterial? And, if 
it is material, is it made up of physical matter or of intelligible one, as in 
Plotinus’ philosophy?!*”? The comparison with Plotinus is not casual since 
in fr. 443 von Arnim he!® points out that even the Stoics recognize that 
there is ‘something whose nature is superior to body’ (tt 1pd TOV CMpATOV 
sivat Kpeittov), such as Soul, the ‘intelligent preuma’ (Evvovv 10 veda) and 
‘intellectual fire’ (xdp voepov). Other ancient authors as well attribute the 
concept of intellectual fire to the Stoics,'»? so that it cannot be ruled out that 
for them Intellect constituted a sort of intellectual substance, whose power 
became more and more material in proportion to its removal from its divine 
source. This reconstruction can also be based on fr. I. 158 von Arnim, a tes- 
timony from Themistius,'©° where this philosopher says that for Zeno, God 
manifests Himself ‘on the one hand as Intellect, on the other hand as Soul, 
then as Nature and, in the end, as a certain condition’ (xod wév eivai vobv, 
TOD 5é woyriv, Tod b& Obov, Zod 5é KEtv). It is not possible to carry out here a 
detailed analysis of all the Stoic fragments that deal with the nature of the 
divine in general and of divine fire in particular. We can however take into 
consideration some fragments to give the reader a general idea of the degree 
of complexity and importance of this fascinating topic. 

Fr. I. 98 von Arnim, a testimony from Aristocles in Eusebius’ Prepara- 
tion for the Gospel,'®! reports that the Stoics, ‘like Heraclitus’ (kaSdmep 
‘HptixXe1t0¢), believed that ‘fire is the fundamental element of things that are’ 
(otorygiov sivai pact TOV Svtwv tO ndp) and that, ‘like Plato’ (ao TAdtwv), its 
constitutive principles are ‘God and matter’ (tobtov 8’ dpyac bAnv Kai BEdv). 
This important passage could be subject to alternative interpretations since 
one could ask whether ‘element’ (ototygiov) means a principle from which 
everything derives — as in fr. I. 126 von Arnim, a testimony from Varro (sive, 
ut Zenon Citieus, animalium semen ignis is, qui anima ac mens)‘ — or 
simply one of the four material elements of Greek physics. This alternative 
is in turn based on supposed Stoic doctrine since, according to Stobaeus (= 
fr. I. 413 von Arnim),'®? Chrysippus interpreted the element fire in a triple 
sense: as principle of everything, including the other elements (&& abtod ta 
Loire ovviotacBat KATH LETABOATV Kai sic ADTO AALBAvELV THY GvdAvOoLV); as One 
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of the four elements;'** as that in which reality dissolves and from which 


it is again generated. To further complicate the situation, some ancient tes- 
timonies explicitly stress that for the Stoics, fire had an intellectual nature, 
making it quite difficult for a modern interpreter to understand how one of 
the four material elements could at the same time be endowed with an intel- 
lectual essence. Concerning this last aspect, we can also mention fragment 
I. 157 von Arnim, a testimony from Aetius,'® according to whom Zeno 
believed that God is ‘the Intellect of the cosmos made-up of fiery substance’ 
(vodv KOcpov mbpwov). Augustine (= fr. I. 146 von Arnim) confirms this by 
saying that Zeno the Stoic ‘believed that even God himself was fire’ (nam et 
deum ipsum ignem putabat [Zeno]).'*° 

In his City of God,'*’ he also reports that for the Stoics fire — under- 
stood as a body and one of the four elements (id est corpus, unum ex his 
quatuor elementis) but also endowed with life and wisdom (et viventem et 
sapientem) — must be conceived of as the Creator of the world and of what is 
in it (ipsius mundi fabricatorem atque omnium, quae in eo sunt) and identi- 
fied with God (eumque omnino ignem deum esse putaverunt). 

Fr. 5 des Places, being probably aware of the possible misunderstandings 
that the designation of the First Principle as fire could entail, on the one 
hand makes this word be preceded by the adverb ‘beyond’ (éxéketwa) (which 
stresses the transcendental nature of the First Principle’s fire), and, on the 
other hand, points out that the Transcendental Fire did not operate directly 
on matter, which thing would have diminished its transcendence, but by 
availing itself of the Demiurgic Intellect. Fragment 3 des Places, where it 
is said that the Father did not include its own fire in its intellectual Power 
(6 Hatt fipraccev éavtov, 008’ év éf] Svvapet vospa KAEgloac iS1ov dp) can be 
a further confirmation that the fire we are dealing with here is not the visible 
one. We can then safely assume that the Heraclitean-Stoic tradition exerted 
some influence on the Chaldean conception of the First Principle as tran- 
scendental fire. But the Greek oracular tradition must also be considered. 

For example, the inscription found in the walls of the ancient city of 
Oenoanda located in the upper valley of the River Zanthus in Lycia and 
dated from the end of the II to the first half of the III century says that God 
‘lives in fire’ (év xpi vaiwv), using concepts reminiscent of the Stoic ones that 
we have analyzed before.'6*1%? 

Finally, the so called Tiibingen Theosophy!” could also be considered. 
This is an anonymous treatise written around 500 A.D. but which has come 
to us through an eighth-century epitome, as an appendix (with the title The- 
osophy) to the lost treatise On True Belief.'7! It includes a collection of 
oracles of pagan gods as well as testimonies of sages and sibyls on the Chris- 
tian Trinity and Christ’s Incarnation. A detailed comparison of the Tibin- 
gen Theosophy with the Chaldean Oracles exceeds the scope of this book. 
However, we will focus on those passages where the concept of God as fire 
appears more clearly. In the oracular response given by Apollo to a certain 
Theophilus, who asked whether or not he was a god, Apollo answered that 
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‘god is a very high fire’ (GAAG méA€1 nvpooio OEdc), ‘an immense flame, set 
in motion by itself, boundless eternity, inexplicable to the Blessed them- 
selves if the Great Father did not want to’ (@AoypLdc dne1péctoc, KIvobLEVOG, 
athEetoc aidv: Eott 0’ Evi LAKEPEGOL ALNYAVOG, si LI] EavTOV BovAds BovAsdonot 
matip wéyac) and located ‘above the celestial vault, in the highest place never 
reached’ (bxepovpaviov KbtE0¢ KabbmEp0e AEAOyyOc).!”2 Though he identifies 
God with fire, Apollo points out that it is not the visible fire he is referring to 
(od yap &xet Sainv), since divine fire is ‘self-generated’ (obto@urs), ‘inexpress- 
ible’ (8i5aKtoc), ‘without mother’ (dptwp), ‘unshakable’ (dotv@éAiKtos), 
‘inexpressible’ (obvoua pndé AOy@ yopobuevos), ‘residing in fire’ (gv mupi 
vaiwv) (this last expression being identical to the one used in the Oenoanda 
inscription, a sign of the possible Clarian provenance of this oracle).'73 

We can see how the Clarian Apollo’s description of the supreme God is 
perfectly compatible with that of fragment 5 des Places: above the gods there 
is a Supreme Principle, identified with the Father, of a fiery nature, which is 
the originator of the sensible world that it however transcends and whose 
nature cannot be described with human words and concepts. 

Having exhausted the topic of the Supreme Principle as transcendental 
fire, let us now focus on the two Intellects mentioned by fr. 5 des Places. 


1.2.2 The Intellect and the Demiurgic Intellect: Numenius of Apamea and 
the Chaldean Oracles 


In comparison with fr. 4, fragment 5 des Places introduces the Demiurgic 
Intellect (6 v6og teyvitns) and gives Him the role of creator of the ‘fiery 
world’ (kdopov mupiov).!”4 This coincides with the intellectual model of the 
sensible world, which, as fr. 37 des Places explains, is made-up of ‘multi- 
form ideas’ (mappdpqovg idSéac) ‘thought of’ by the Father’s Intellect (vorjoas 
&Kudd. Bovafi)'”> and separated from one another by the Demiurgic Intel- 
lect’s intellectual fire (6A’ éuspioOnoav voep@ xupi), so that the ideas present 
in the Father’s Intellect may become intellectual model (vospdv tixov) of 
the sensible world (this would have been impossible if they had remained 
in the concentrated or unified condition they had in the Father’s Intellect). 
Here the reader must take care not to confuse the ideas as they are present 
in the Father’s Intellect (where they are not different from the Intellect itself 
by virtue of the coincidence of thinking subject and object thought that 
characterizes it) with the ideas that the Demiurgic Intellect makes use of to 
give matter a shape and which can be regarded as the inferior manifestation 
of the ideas existing in the Father’s Intellect. 

The introduction of a second Intellect in addition to that of the Father 
invites us to discuss the connection established by some modern interpret- 
ers between the Chaldean Oracles and the Middle-Platonic philosopher 
Numenius of Apamea.!’° Given the fragmentary nature in which his treatise 
On the Good has reached us,!”’ it is difficult to reconstruct Numenius’ views 
with precision. He separates an absolutely transcendent First God from a 
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Second god, whose single nature is split in two because of its involvement 
with dyadic matter: one aspect of it is turned towards the First God, the 
other towards the sensible dimension.!78 The First God is called ‘Father’ of 
the Second god, who is identified with the Platonic Demiurge.'” According 
to Numenius, the First God ‘is involved with the intelligible dimension only’ 
(6 pév odv TpAtoc TEpi 4 Vonté), while the Second with both the intelligible 
and the sensible (6 58 debtepos mepi TH vonta Kai aicoOnté).!8° The First God 
is also identified with both Being and Plato’s Good'®! and described as a 
First Intellect that the Second god contemplates to accomplish the creation 
of the material world.'* Finally, according to Proclus, Numenius identifies 
the First God with the Platonic Living Being, the Second with the Demiurgic 
Intellect,!®> and also considers the cosmos as a sort of ‘third God’.1*4 

It is certainly possible that Numenius’ views came from a linguistic, cul- 
tural and religious milieu similar to that in which the authors of the Chaldean 
Oracles lived, as it has been pointed out by P. Athanassiadi!® (though her 
explanations about the contacts between the two seem too speculative).!%° 
Before her, a comparison between Chaldean and Numenian fragments had 
already been attempted by A.-J. Festugiére'®” and E. R. Dodds, who, after 
listing all possible points of contact between the two,'*® confessed that it 
is difficult to explain how their relationship developed.'®? It is also impor- 
tant to stress what differentiates Numenius from his Chaldean counterparts. 
One of the most relevant differences consists in the fact that the Oracles 
refer to a paternal monad that transcends both the Father’s Intellect and the 
Demiurgic one, while Numenius seems to confine himself to positing two 
Intellects, one superior, the other inferior. Fr. 19 des Places further compli- 
cates the matter, since in it Numenius identifies the First Intellect (previously 
identified with the Platonic Good), with the One (t6 dya8ov 6t1 gotiv év).1° 
Unfortunately, the fragment does not say more about the apparent equation 
First God = First Intellect = the Good = the One. Therefore, things being as 
they are, any conclusion on the relationship between the Chaldean Oracles 
and Numenius must inevitably remain hypothetical. 
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des sciences philosophiques et théologiques [85] [2001/3] 428), saying that at 
least Limit must be conceived of as a henad (ibid., 72, 74). Lankila also criticizes 
E. Butler (id., Essays on the Metaphysics of Polytheism in Proclus [New York 
City, 2014]) for reducing the One to the henads (ibid., 72). On the relationship 
between the One, Limit, Unlimitedness and the Soul see J. Trouillard, L’une et 
lame selon Proclus (Paris, 1972), 69-77; 86-89. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Ill. 21, 73, 16-21 Saffrey—-Westernik. 

Ibid., III. 21, 74, 1-8 Saffrey-Westernik. See also ibid., 22, 80, 24-27. 

On the concept of analogy in Proclus, see for example Proclus, Theologia Pla- 
tonica, III. 1, 5-5, 17, 25-30 as well as the following fundamental contribu- 
tion: A. Sheppard, Phantasia and Analogia in Proclus, in D. Hinnes-H. Hine-C. 
Pelling eds., Ethics and Rhetoric: Classical Essays for Donald Russel in His 
Seventy-Fifth Birthday (Oxford, 1995), 343-351. 

Proclus, Elementa theologica, 18 Dodds. 

On apophaticism in Proclus, see D. Carabine, The Unknown God: Negative 
Theology in the Platonic Tradition: Plato to Eriugena (Leuven, 1995), 160-187. 
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Plato, Epistula VI, 323 D 4 Burnet; Res publica, VI 506 E 4-5 Burnet. 
Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Il. 21, 73, 25-74, 5 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., V. 16, 54, 14-25-55, 1-10 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Plato, Epistula VII 323 D 4 Burnet; Res publica V1 506 E 4-5 Burnet. 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria I. 311, 25-313, 2 Diehl. 

Plato, Timaeus, 42 D 6 Burnet. 

On this, see J. Opsomer, To Find the Maker and Father. Proclus’ Exegesis of 
Plato’s: Tim. 28c3—5: Etudes Platoniciennes (2) (2006) 267. Id., Proclus on 
Demiurgy and Procession in the Timaeus, in Wright, Reason and Necessity 
(2000), 116-119; id., La démiurgie des jeunes dieux selon Proclus: Les Etudes 
Classiques (71) (2003) 5-9; 23-33. 

Proclus, In Platonis Parmienidem: 1070, 12-32-1071, 1-3 Cousin. 

Ibid., 1070, 16-17. Dillon rightly points out that Proclus is referring to Origen 
the Platonist and Porphyry: Proclus, Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, 
Morrow-Dillon trans. (1987), 424, n. 46. See also Proclus, In Platonis Parmeni- 
dem, 1091, 10-14; 1096, 26-30 Cousin as well as Proclus, Theologia Platonica, 
Il. 4. 31, 1-25 Saffrey—Westernik, where Proclus mentions Origen the Platonist 
by name, saying that according to him the apophatic connotations that Plato 
gives to the One in the First Hypothesis must be interpreted in the sense that 
Plato wanted to deprive the One of any real existence. Proclus rejects this inter- 
pretation since, properly speaking, neither does the One exist in the same sense 
as the One-Being nor is it non-existent as if it were deprived of any real sub- 
stance (on this see also Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, 1058, 11-21; 1065- 
1067 Cousin; Proclus, In Parmenident: pars ultima adbuc jnediid: jnterbieie 
Guillelmo de Moerbeke, R. Klibansky—L. Labowski eds. [London, 1953, repr. 
1973], 36; 64 [where Proclus refers again to Origen the Platonist]). Damascius 
too levels the same accusation to ee see Damascius, Dubitationes et 
solutiones de primis principiis, vols. 1-2, C. E. Ruelle ed. (Paris, 1889), I. 43, 
86, 1-23-87, 1-4. 

The same position is held by Proclus in his Excerpta e Proclo de philosophia 
chaldaica, 4, 210, 15-19 in Oracula chaldaica, E. des Places ed. and trans., 3rd 
ed. (Paris, 2010), 202-212 = J. B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, V (Rome-Paris, 1888), 
194, 29-35. 

Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem 1137, 19 Cousin. See also ibid., 763, 6 Cousin. 
Thomas Aquinas will forgive us if we borrow this expression from him; see 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae prima pars—Testo latino dell’Edizione 
Leonina-Traduzione italiana a cura dei Frati Domenicani-Introduzioni di 
Giuseppe Barzaghi (Bologna, 2014), I. Q. 28, A. 1-4. A close comparison of 
Proclus’ theological system with that of Thomas Aquinas cannot be under- 
taken here. However, it can be generally said that while Thomas, together with 
the preceding Christian theological tradition, makes the effort not to separate 
God’s absolute oneness from its triadic/Trinitarian nature, on the contrary Pro- 
clus situates the level of the triad of Father — Power — Intellect (which comes 
very close to the Christian Trinity) well below the dimension in which the 
One is located. On the influence of Proclus on medieval philosophy see E. P. 
Bos-P. A. Meijer eds., On Proclus and His Influence on Medieval Philosophy 
(Leiden—New York-K6ln, 1992). 

Suda, Lexicon, A. Adler ed., vols. 1-4 (Leipzig, 1935), IV. 178, 22. For a list 
of other ancient sources who mention Porphyry’s treatise, see Porphyry, Por- 
phyrii philosophi fragmenta, A. Smith-D. Wasserstein eds. (Stuttgard—Leipzig, 
1993), P. 47, frgs. 362 (where Suda mentions the title previously quoted); 363 
(where Marinus talks about Porphyrian ‘commentaries . . . on the contents of 
the books of the Chaldeans’ [bxouvjpaow . . . toig Mopeupiov . . . sig ta AOy1a Kai 
Ta oboTOIYA THV XaASatwv]); 365 (where John Lydus confines himself to saying 
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that Porphyry wrote a ‘commentary on the Oracles’ [baopvjpatt tv Aoyiov]; 
368 (where Aeneas of Gaza gives the following title, which differs from Suda’s: 
‘The Oracles of the Chaldeans’ [tv XadSdaiov ta A6yta]). 

P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, vol. 1 (Paris, 1968), 258-259. 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 43, 86, 1-23-87, 
1-4 Ruelle. This is fragment 367 in Smith’s collection of Porphyry’s fragments 
and testimonies. 

Fr. 27 des Places. 

On this, see Iamblichus, Summa pitagorica-Vita di Pitagora, Esortazione 
alla filosofia, Scienza matematica comune, Introduzione all’aritmentica di 
Nicomaco, Teologia dell’aritmetica, F. Romano trans. (Milan, 2006), 21. 
Iamblichus, De mysteriis, VIII, 2, 262, 1-15 des Places. See also Iamblichus, 
lamblichi Calcidiensis—In platonis dialogos commentariorum fragmenta, frgs. 
29-35 Dillon. 

Ibid., VIII, 1, 262, 7-9 des Places. On Hermes Trismegistus and the Corpus 
Hermeticum, see G. Fowden, The Egytian Hermes: A Historical Approach to 
the Late Pagan Mind (Princeton, NJ, 1986). 

See Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Il. 20, 71, 10-25-72, 1-10; III, 20, 72, 19 
(tO 58 &v bv, TH apaty [scil. tp1d51]); II, 24, 84, 4-9; III. 27, 93, 1-15. Proclus, 
In Platonis Parmenidem, 689, 26-29; 1021, 31-40 Cousin and compare Iam- 
blichus, De mysteriis, E. C. Clarke-J. M. Dillon—J. P. Hershbell trans. (Atlanta, 
2003), 307, note 401 and 309, note 405. 

Oracula chaldaica, fr. 27 des Places. As R. Majercik has clearly said, Damas- 
cius’ interpretation of the role of the monad in the divine hierarchy is influ- 
enced by Proclus, of whom this author quotes several relevant passages; see id., 
Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic Exegesis: Some Reconsiderations: The Classi- 
cal Quarterly 1 (51) (2001), 273. 

This is what C. Metry-Tresson thinks; she quotes Damascius, Dubitationes et 
solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 99, 254, 1-3 Ruelle, where Damascius explici- 
tates this identification; see id., Laporie ou l’experience des limites de la pensée 
dans la Péri Archon de Damascius (Leiden—Boston, 2012), 188. Of the same 
idea is J. Combés, see id., Etudes néoplatoniciennes (Grenoble, 1996), 301; 
id., Symbolique de intellect dans l’In Parmenidem de Damascius, in M.-O. 
Goulet Cazé-G. Madec—D. O” Brien eds., SO®IEXY MAIHTOPES, «Chercheurs 
de sagesse» - Hommage a Jean Pepin (Paris, 1992), 433-450; id., Hyparxis et 
hypostasis chez Damascius, in F. Romano-D. P. Taormina eds., Hyparxis ed 
hypostasis nel neoplatonismo-Atti del 1° Colloquio internazionale del Centro 
di ricerca sul neoplatonismo (Catania, 1-3 ottobre, 1992) (Firenze, 1994), 
131-147. 

Concerning the structure of Damascius’ metaphysical hierarchy, see C. Metry- 
Tresson, L’aporie (2012), 133-190; a summary description of it can be found 
at pages 151 and164. | 

On this, see J. Combés, Etudes néoplatoniciennes (1996), 332, 334-335; id., 
Hyparxis et hypostasis chez Damascius in Romano-Taormina, Hyparxis ed 
hypostasis (1994), 131-147. 

Compare R. Majercik, Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic Exegesis (2001) 271- 
272. ‘The Father’, or to be precise ‘1poxttnp’, is a designation of the First Prin- 
ciple in Valentinian Gnosticism (see Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, W. W. Harvey 
ed., vol. 1 [Cambridge, 1857], I. 1, 1, 1-3). In confirming this information, 
Hippolytus of Rome points out that the Valentinians interpreted the Father 
as the ingenerated, incorruptible, incomprehensible and creative monad (Hip- 
polytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, P. Wendland ed., vol. 3 [Leipzig, 1916], 
VI, 29, 1-3). In Valentinian Gnosticism, the Father, unknowable to inferior 
entities, manifests Himself in his Nous (Clement of Alexandria. Excerpta ex 
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Theodoto, F. Sagnard ed., 2nd ed. [Paris, 1948; repr. 1970], 1, 7, 1, 1-4). The 
Ophites too regard the Father as First Principle, calling Him ‘Abyss’ (Bv@6c), 
a concept that is used for the First Principle in the Chaldean Oracles as well 
(see frgs. 18 and 163 des Places): Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 30, 1 Harvey. 
See also Epiphanius, Ancoratus und Panarion, K. Holl ed. (Leipzig, 1915, 1922, 
1933), I. 390, 5, 3-4. With regard to the concept of the Father in Nag-Hammadi 
Gnosticism, see The Tripartite Tractate, in H. W. Attridge ed., Nag Hammadi 
Codex I (The Jung Codex), vol. 1 (Leiden, 1985), I, 51-57. The Apocryphon of 
John-Synopsis of Nag Hammadi Codices II,1; II,1 and IV,1 with BG 8502, 2, 
M. Waldstein-F. Wisse eds. (Leiden, 1995), II. 2, 25-30 (‘[And I asked] to [know 
it, and he said] to me, “The Monad [is a] monarchy with nothing above it. [It 
is he who exists] as [God] and Father of everything, [the invisible] One who is 
above [everything, who exists as] incorruption, which is [in the] pure light into 
which no [eye] can look”’, in J. M. Robinson ed., The Nag-Hammadi Library 
in English [San Fransisco, 1990], 106). The Gospel of the Egyptians (The Holy 
Book of the Great Invisible Spirit) - Nag Hammadi Codices III, 2 and IV, 2, A. 
Bohlig-F. Wisse-P. Labib eds. (Leiden, 1975), III. 40-41, 12 (‘The [holy] book 
[of the Egyptians] about the great invisible [Spirit, the] Father whose name can- 
not be uttered, [he who came] forth from the heights of [the perfection, the] light 
of the light of the [aeons of light], the light of the [silence of the] providence 
<and> the Father of the silence, the [light] of the word and the truth, the light [of 
the incorruptions, the] infinite light, [the] radiance from the aeons of light of the 
unrevealable, unmarked, ageless, unproclaimable Father, the aeon of the aeons, 
Autogenes, self-begotten, self-producing, alien, the really true aeon’, in The Nag- 
Hammadi Library in English, Robinson trans., 209). For parallels in Hermetic 
literature, see Corpus Hermeticum, A. D. Nock—A.-J. Festugiére eds., 2nd ed., 
(Paris, 1960), I, 6 (where the Father is presented as Nous that is always accom- 
panied by his Logos); 12; 15, 43 (on the androgynous nature of the Father); 21 
(on Father as Light); 27, 67-68 and 30, 78-79 (devotional relationship with the 
Father); 31, 79 (‘xatip t&v 6Awv’ or ‘Father of all things’); II. 17, 26 (God must 
be designated as ‘Father’ by virtue of his power of creating all things); V. 2, 4 (the 
Father as source of the One ‘kai ody évi, GAA’ GQ’ Od 6 Eis’); 10, 26-27 (all things 
have come into existence from the Father); VIII, 2, 6-7 (eternity and immortal- 
ity of the Father); 5, 20 (the will of the Father); IX, 8, 29 (God, Father of the 
world); X, 2, 4; 3, 12 (the Father is identified with the Platonic Good); XII, 15 
(the will of the Father again); XIII; XIV, 3 (God, the Father); XIV, 4 (Father as 
the supreme Creator); XVIII, 12, 20 (a reference to the infinite Power of the 
Father); Asclepius, 9, 11-12; 20, 11; 26, 1. 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 117, 300, 13-14; 
302, 24-303, 1 Ruelle. See also ibid., 119, 307, 23-27; 120, 309, 16-22; 121, 
312-314. 

Ibid., I. 50, 100, 19-101, 1-2 Ruelle (oi 5&8 Oe0i pete tov Eva Bedv natEpa Kai 
dbvav Oc Svéda LOvov ExQaivovol). 

Ibid., I. 121, 313, 20-21 Ruelle. 

Ibid., I. 111, 289, 16-17 Ruelle. 

Porphyry, Commentario al Parmenide di Platone, Saggio introduttivo, testo con 
apparati critici e note di commento a cura di Pierre Hadot—Presentazione di 
Giovanni Reale-Traduzione e bibliografia di Giuseppe Girgenti (Milan, 1993). 
P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 102-143. 

On the status quaestionis, see D. Clark, The anonymous Commentary on the 
Parmenides, in H. Tarrant-F. Renaud-D. Baltzly—D. A. Layne, Brill’s Compan- 
ion to the Reception of Plato in Antiquity (Leiden, 2017), 360-362 with rel- 
evant literature quoted in the footnotes. 

Porfirio-Commentario al Parmenide di Platone, IX, 92", 1-20 Hadot. 
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Oracula chaldaica, frgs. 5, 7, 33, 36-37, 39, 108, 109 des Places. Majercik 
regards this as a reasonable possibility; see id., Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic 
Exegesis: Some Reconsiderations: The Classical Quarterly 1 (51) (2001) 267. 
P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 255-296. 

Plotinus, Ennead VI. 6-9 — with an English Translation by A. H. Armstrong, 
vol. 7 (Cambridge, MA-London, 1988), VI. 8 [39], 18, 20-27. 

See also Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, I. 94, 234- 
237 and 96, 239-246 Ruelle. 

This very effective translation from the Greek is taken from Plotino, Enneadi- 
Traduzione di Roberto Radice, saggio introduttivo, prefazioni e note di com- 
mento di Giovanni Reale—Porfirio, ‘Vita di Plotino’ a cura di Giuseppe Girgenti 
(Milan, 2002), 1917 and note 67. 

See also P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 273, 306. 

The possibility that the anonymous author wanted to identify the Father with 
the One is excluded by J. D. Turner, The Chaldean Oracles and the Metaphysics 
of the Sethian Platonizing Treatises, in J. D. Turner-K. Corrigan eds., Plato’s 
Parmenides and its Heritage, vol. 1: History and Interpretation from the Old 
Academy to Later Platonism and Gnosticism (Atlanta, 2010), 42-43. On the 
exegesis of the Chaldean Father proposed by the author of the Commentary 
on Plato’s Parmenides, see also R. Majercik, Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic 
Exegesis: Some Reconsiderations (2001), 266-268. It must be pointed out that 
this author believes the anonymous commentator to be Porphyry (see ibid.). 
R. Majercik, Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic Exegesis (2001), 268. 

On this see Introduction, par. 3. 

Proclus, In primum Alcibiades Platonis, 51, 10 Westernik. 

Oracula chaldaica, fr. 11 des Places. See also ibid., frgs. 12, 26 des Places. 
Proclus, Elementa theologica, 13, 1-2 Dodds; Proclus, Theologia Platonica, II. 
6, 40, 10-20 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Proclus, In Parmenidem, 58 Klibansky-Labowsky = fragment 9 A Majercik. 
Quoted in ibid., 594 note 120. 

H. D. Saffrey, Les Néoplatoniciennes et les: Oracles Chaldaiques (1981), 224. 
Proclus, Excerpta e Proclo de philosophia chaldaica, 202-212 des Places. 
Proclus, In Platonis rem publicam commentarii, W. Kroll ed., vols. 1-2 (Leipzig, 
1899, repr. Amsterdam, 1965), I. 7,226, 5-14. 

On this concept in Proclus, see C. Steel, Hyparxis chez Proclus, in Romano- 
Taormina, Hyparxis e Hypostasis nel neoplatonismo (Firenze, 1994), quoted in 
S. Gertz, From Immortal to Imperishable: Damascius on the Final Argument 
in Plato’s Phaedo, in Delcomminette — d’Hoine-Gavray, Ancient Readings of 
Plato’s Phaedo (2015), 254, note 26. Gertz explains that according to Steel the 
term ‘hyparxis’ in Proclus means ‘either essence of something or its existence’. 
On this, see P. Hadot, L’étre et l’étant dans le néoplatonisme, in J. Trouillard—-P. 
Hadot-H. Dorrie-F. Brunner-M. de Gandillac-S. Breton eds., Etudes neopla- 
toniciennes (Neuchatel, 1973), 27-41 as well as L. Siorvanes, who writes (id., 
Proclus-Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science [1996], 110): ‘Ousia means the 
reality of a thing, its substance, while hyparxis is pure existence. So, along with 
“being” (on), they are as good as synonyms. The key difference is that hyparxis 
alone is broad enough to cover the level of pure unity of the divine.’ See also 
ibid. 166 (‘Being’s pure essence is thus no actual being, but a unity with exis- 
tence [hyparxis]’), 170 (on the henads as ‘hyparxeis’ endowed with ‘unquali- 
fied existence, unconditioned even by being’), 172 (hyparxis as ‘unqualified 
existence’). On hyparxis as ‘supra-essential existence’ see also G. van Riel, The 
One, the Henads and the Principle, in d’Hoine—Martijn, All from One (2017), 
89-90 (with reference to the One-Being), 93 (with reference to the henads). 
Proclus, In Platonis rem publicam commentarii, I. 7,226, 12-14 Kroll. 
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R. Majercik, Chaldean Triads in Neo-Platonic exegesis (2001), 278. 

Ibid., 278, note 58. 

Ibid. 

P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 267-278 and notes 6 and 7. Among 
other ancient witnesses, Hadot (ibid., 267 note 6) quotes as proof Damascius, 
Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, I. 44, 87, 10 and 61, 131, 17 
Ruelle, where it is written: ‘} pév mpOtH Apx Kata THv Brapéw Oswpeitar, ac év 
TOIc Aoyiotc’. 

R. Majercik, Chaldean Triads in Neo-Platonic Exegesis (2001), 279. 
Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 38, 78, 16-18 
Ruelle: ‘kai tov mpd@tiotov Aéy@ TavtOV TPOGSOploL@V Kai oysdsdov bxd Tod 
adipictov Katumtwousvov, dots Sbvaptv ToD mPHtov TO SebtEpov iva Soxeiv, 
Svbvamtv ti drdpyEt ovpTEnnyviav, ws Syn Tivés iepoAdyo TodtO aivittovtar’ (‘I 
mean the very first of all distinctions, that which would be absorbed, more or 
less, by the undetermined, so that the second principle seems to be the Power of 
the first, a Power which has been conflated with existence, as certain authors of 
the sacred texts already hint at’): R. Majercik trans. in id., Chaldean Triads in 
Neoplatonic Exegesis (2001), 279. 

Id., Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic Exegesis (2001), 279. 

Ibid., 280. 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 61,131,15-18 
Ruelle: ‘odxodv 9 pév TpOTH Appx} Kata tiv brapéw Yewpeitar, ws &v tois Aoyiotc, 
7 OE SEVTEPA KATH TI SdVaLLLV CAPA s ObT@ Kai AéyEeTar 1] TPiTH Epa TpOOTAWETAL 
Kai TH Evépyslav’. 

Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 221, 101, 26 Ruelle: ‘enei kai, ac yaAdsaikds 
simetv, 0 LEV vodS KATE THV EVEPYELAV LOTATAL WAAAOV, 11 OE Cor KATH TI SOVaLLLV, 1 
d€ OvOIG KATE TV Tod TaTpdc bxapét.’ 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 120, 309, 25-310, 
1-3 Ruelle: ‘Tov pév obv nzatépa capacs txrapEw ovopdcer, TV 5é Sdvapw odds 
GAA OvOLATL TApAdid@ot.’ 

Ibid., I. 120, 309, 24-25 Ruelle: “'H xpdtepov ye Huis 514 tod Evdc Kai TOV TOAAOV 
Kai TOD NV@LEVOD, TODTO O1 YPNOLOI TOV DE@v did Tho Dada pEEMs Kai SvvdpEews Kai 
évepystas.’ 

R. Majercik, Chaldean Triads in Neoplatonic Exegesis (2001), 280-281. 

J. Combés, Etudes néoplatoniciennes (1996), 330-331; id., Hyparxis et hypos- 
tasis chez Damascius in, Romano-Taormina, Hyparxis ed hypostasis nel neo- 
platonismo (1994), 131-147. 

On the ‘theological’ sense of the term dbvapic in Proclus see Proclo, Commento 
alla Repubblica di Platone, M. Abbate ed. and trans. (Milan, 2004), 383 note 64. 
The explanation of the multifarious aspects of 50vayic with particular reference 
to the concept of ‘spiritual movement’ in Proclus’ philosophy constitutes the 
main objective of S. Gersh’s fundamental work entitled KINHZIZ AKINHTO 
(1973), to which we refer the interested reader. 

On the mediating role of Power see Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Ill. 24, 85, 
20-21; IV. 27, 79, 20-25; VI. 8, 42, 10 Saffrey—Westernik (where fragment 4 
des Places is quoted). See also Excerpta e Platonica Procli theologia in Procli 
Philosophi Platonici opera inedita Cousin, 1247, 10-11, 20; 1248, 5-6. 
Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Ill. 8, 31, 19-23 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Proclus, In Platonis rem publicam commentarii, 1. 238, 24-29 Kroll. 

Ibid., 239, 7-9. 

Ibid., 239, 13-17. 

Ibid., 239, 16-17. See also ibid., 266, 18-23, where Proclus refuses to accept 
the identification of Being with Power proposed in Plato’s Sophista 247 E 3-4 
B Burnet, since for him Power is inferior to the first member of the triad, that 
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is, Being/Hyparxis/Father. See also Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Il. 14, 51, 
22-27; 21, 74, 11-15; IIL. 24, 84, 20-23 Saffrey—-Westernik and Procli Diado- 
chi tria opuscola, H. Boese ed. (Berlin, 1960), 53, 15. 

In describing Limit and Unlimitedness in the Platonic Theology, Proclus defines 
them as éxodveic or ‘manifestations’ of the One. We think that the same term 
could be applied to Power in relation to Unlimitedness and to Father in relation 
to Limit; see ibid., III. 9. 36, 10-20 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Il. 21, 73, 19-21; 12, 45, 3-5; 14, 51, 3-7. 
Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., 21, 73, 19-21 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., 21, 76, 10-12 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Plato, Timaeus, 41 A 7 Burnet. 

Ibid., 41 C 5-6 Burnet. See also Proclus, Theologia Platonica, V. 16, 58, 11-28- 
59, 1-13 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Ill. 21, 76, 7-16 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., 26, 90, 1-2. Saffrey—-Westernik. See also ibid., IV. 28, 81, 7-8; V. 39, 145, 
3 Saffrey—Westernik. 

This is a term of Chaldean derivation, since it can be found in fr. 32, 1 des 
Places. 

G. van Riel rightly points out that ‘the connection between apeiron and duna- 
mis is occasioned by the Chaldean Oracles’: see id., The One, the Henads and 
the Principles, in d’Hoine-Martijn, All from One (2017), 83. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, V1. 8, 42, 22- 24 (énei Kai 1 Sova ¢ dts TO ATEip@ 
OVOTOIYOS ODOG, LGAAOV 5é AmEIpia TIC OVGO, TANBOVvG goTiv aitia Kai Sia1péecewc 
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41, 25. The Teachings of Silvanus, VII, 113, 1 Pearson. The Three Steles of Seth, 
VIL. 121, 30; 123, 25 Pearson. Zostrianos, in Nag-Hammadi Codex VIII, J. H. 
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Ibid., 25-29; see also ibid., 4, 42-44; 18, 163-169 Beatrice. 

See also E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 51 (pdog ndp aidépa Kocpovc). 
Michael Psellos, Philosophica minora Il, Opuscula psychologica, theologica, 
daemonologica, éd. D. J. O’Meara (Leipzig, 1989), II. 39, 146, 9-12 = E. des 
Places ed., Ovacula chaldaica, 188. 

Ibid., fr. 108 des Places. 

We have already summarized the views of these scholars in Introduction, para- 
graph 3. 

Numenius, Fragmenta, E. des Places ed. and trans. (Paris, 1973), 42-61. 

Ibid., 11, 3-4, 11-16; 12, 17-22 des Places. 

Ibid., 12, 2-4 des Places. 

Ibid., 15, 5 des Places. 

Ibid., 20, 10 des Places. 

Ibid., 17 des Places. 
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P. Athanassiadi, The Chaldean Oracles: Theology and Theurgy, in Athanassiadi- 
Frede, Pagan Monotheism in Late Antiquity (1999), 153-156. See also id., Apa- 
mea and the Chaldean Oracles: A Holy City and a Holy Book, in A. Smith 
ed., The Philosopher and Society in Late Antiquity: Essays in Honour of Peter 
Brown (Swansea, 2005), 121-133. 

For example, the author believes that an inscription found on the surface of 
an altar of Bel in Apamea that says, ‘To the ruler of fortune Belus, Sextus dedi- 
cated an altar in remembrance of the Apamean oracles’, refers to the Chaldean 
Oracles (here called ‘Apamean oracles’), which would then have been written 
in Numenius’ birthplace and, for this reason, linked with him: P. Athanassiadi, 
The Chaldean Oracles: Theology and Theurgy, in Athanassiadi-Frede, Pagan 
Monotheism in Late Antiquity (1999), 155. 

A.-J. Festugiére, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, 2nd ed., vol. 3 (Paris, 
1950; reprint 1990), 52-59; id., ibid., vol. IV (Paris, 1954), 132-140. 

E. R. Dodds, New Light on the Chaldean Oracles: The Harvard Theological 
Review, 4 (54) (1961) 270-271. 

Ibid., 271. ; 

Numénius, Fragments, E. des Places ed. and trans, fr. 19, 11-13. 


2 The structure of the divine dimension 


2.1 The single divine hypostases! 


2.1.1 The paternal monad 
Fragment 11 des Places = p. 15 Kroll (Proclus, In Alc., 51, 8-13 Westernik) 


Now there are three substantial hypostases among the intelligible and 
hidden gods, and the first is characterized by the good (‘thinking the 
Good itself, where the paternal monad is’, says the Oracle), the second 
by wisdom, where the first intellection (is) and the third by beauty, where 
the most beautiful of the intelligibles is, as is the account of Timaeus.* 


This passage is taken from the section of Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s 
First Alcibiades where he discusses the position of the god Eros within the 
divine hierarchy. We will come back to this section of Proclus’ commentary 
again when we will analyse fragment 46 des Places, which deals specifically 
with this god. 

Now we will confine ourselves to discussing the part of the passage where 
Proclus explains that three hypostases exist among the intelligible and hid- 
den gods (év toig vontois Kai Kpugiots OEoic): the first is characterized by the 
Good, the second by Wisdom and the third by Beauty. This is identified with 
the Platonic intelligible Living Being,’ the second with the Demiurge’s first 
intellectual perception (1 zpaty vonots) of the intelligible dimension, the first 
with the Good. Proclus studies this triad in the first book of his Platonic 
Theology, where he writes: ‘Socrates says that all divine is beautiful, wise 
and good, and shows that this triad spreads to all processions of the gods’.* 

We will confine ourselves to these few considerations, since to investigate 
this triad further would bring us too far from our main objective, which is to 
analyze Proclus’ use and interpretation of fragment 11 des Places. We have 
already seen that the first member of the triad in question is the Good, and 
we also know that for Proclus the Good coincides with the One.° Proclus 
quotes fragment 11 to further reinforce the truthfulness of this concept with 
a declaration from the ‘gods’. 
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This Chaldean fragment, however, introduces a further dimension which 
Proclus does not touch upon but that has great importance for our under- 
standing of the Proclean exegesis of it: the fragment identifies the Good (in 
turn identified with the One by Proclus) with the ‘paternal monad’. This is 
an interesting development, since in discussing Proclus’ interpretation of 
the Chaldean Father, we have seen how strongly Proclus condemns those 
‘leading theologians’ who identify the Father with the One/Good (Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Parmenides 1070, 16-17 Cousin). On the contrary, here 
he seems to accept the identification of the paternal monad with the Good 
(and, therefore, with the One), so that the question arises whether Proclus 
is contradicting himself or not. A solution to this exegetical conundrum 
could be that here Proclus refers to the Good as equivalent to Being (with 
which the paternal monad for him coincides), on the basis of the principle 
of his philosophy according to which ‘to be’ and ‘to be good’ are the same 
(Commentary on Plato’s Republic, 239, 16-17 Kroll).° If this were the case, 
there would be no contradiction with the stance he took in his Commentary 
on Plato’s Parmenides, even if the fact that in this passage Proclus does not 
explain his choice of linking the paternal monad with the Platonic Good 
makes it impossible to come to a definitive solution of this problem. 


2.1.2 The First Principle as the Ineffable 


Fragment 191 des Places = p. 40 Kroll (Proclus, Im Crat., 115, 67, 19-22 
Pasquali) 


Based on these things (396 C Burnet) now (Socrates) thinks (it) worthy 
of mention that Hesiod omitted (to talk about) the beings prior to Ura- 
nus as being ineffable, since even the Oracles showed that these entities 
are unutterable. 


Here Proclus wants to explain why Hesiod in his Theogony made no men- 
tion of the ‘entities prior to Uranus’ (that is, of the intelligible gods); in 
a previous part of this section from his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus, 
he had pointed out that this Greek poet also chose not to talk about the 
First Principle (t6 mp@tov).” According to Proclus, the reason for Hesiod’s 
choice must be found in the fact that, since the First Principle is ineffable 
(a@0éyKtwv) the wisest choice is to say nothing about it rather than to risk 
to debase its transcendence by trying to describe it with human words.® 
This however does not mean that Hesiod did not recognize its existence: 
quite the contrary. Proclus explains that by saying that Chaos was generated 
(Theogony 116 West)? Hesiod also implied that this entity must have had a 
cause, which can only be identified with the ineffable First Principle.!° 
Proclus thinks that, by defining the intelligible entities (as well as the 
First Principle) as ‘ineffable’, the Chaldean Oracles teach the same doctrine 
as Hesiod, showing the agreement existing between these two different 
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traditions. Of course, lacking the Chaldean context in which this word is 
used, it is impossible for us to establish with certainty whether Proclus’ 
exegesis is correct, but this can well be possible, since the ineffability of the 
First Principle is the direct logical consequence of its transcendence. Accord- 
ing to Lewy,!! this term refers to the Father in His monadic aspect, which 
makes it First Cause of all things created. Majercik!? finds Lewy’s position 
‘problematic’, but the list of Hermetic and Gnostic parallels to this Proclean 
passage she quotes! seems to confirm Lewy’s position. 


2.1.3 The hidden world 


Fragment 198 des Places = p. 18, n. 2 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. I. 430, 2-10 
Diehl) 


But why to say more? If indeed he has proceeded from the primordial 
egg, this myth also shows that he is the very first Living Being, if it is 
proper to hold fast to the analogy; for just as the egg has pre-contained 
the generative cause of the Living Being, so does the hidden world sur- 
round unitarily all the Intelligible, and just as the Living Being already 
possesses separately all that was in the egg seminally, so this god also 
brings forward into the light (what is) ineffable and incomprehensible 
in the first causes. 


Majercik,!* following Hadot,'° believes the term ‘kpb@ioc’ (‘hidden’) to be 
‘most likely an Orphic expression’ that refers to the primordial egg from 
which according to Orphic mythology Phanes (identified by Proclus!® with 
the Living Being of Plato’s Timmaeus 30 C Burnet) was born.’’ By pointing 
to this Proclean passage, Hadot establishes a direct connection between the 
concept of the Orphic egg and the ‘hidden world’ of fragment 198 des Places. 
The term could indeed belong to Orphic technical jargon but, as Majercik 
has rightly pointed out,'® it could also be a Chaldean designation of the 
Father in his role of ineffable and unreachable (in the sense of ‘hidden’) Prin- 
ciple of reality. Finally, the fact that in his On the Principles, I. 110, 284, 7 
Ruelle Damascius regards this concept as revealed by ‘the gods’ (‘61 8g0i’) can 
be further proof that it belongs to a Chaldean context. In Proclus, this term is 
referred to the first intelligible triad, from which the other two (including the 
Platonic Living Being, third member of the third intelligible triad) emerge. 


2.1.4 The primal Power of the sacred Logos 
Fragment 175 des Places = p. 13, n. 1 Kroll (Proclus, Exc. chald., 194, 31 


Pitra!) 


... and if in another (passage) this is what was said about the primal 
Father: ‘And primal Power of the sacred Logos’, who is the one who is 
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above this [the Father] and participating in whom [the Father] is said to 
be ‘sacred’? And if he who manifests [Him], being unutterable, is called 
‘Logos’, it is necessary that before this Logos there exists the Silence 
that brings this Logos into existence, and that before everything that is 
sacred the divinizing cause [exists]. 


This is one of the most difficult passages among those of des Places’ col- 
lection of authentic fragments. It is taken from extract IV of what once 
was Proclus’ treatise On Chaldean Philosophy, of which only five extracts 
remain, preserved by Psellus and edited for the first time by the Cardinal J. B. 
Pitra in the 19th century.”° A big part of fragment 4 consists in a discussion 
of the soul’s faculties of knowledge: dianoetic, with regard to divided beings, 
intellectual, in relation to intelligible ones, and super-intellectual when the 
soul comes to mystical union with the One.*! The ‘flower of Intellect’ aims 
at assimilation with the intelligible dimension and with its summit (that for 
Proclus coincides with the Chaldean Father); the ‘flower of the entire Soul’ 
is capable of achieving union with the One.” The latter resembles the One 
much more than the former, since it includes all faculties of the soul, psychi- 
cal as well as intellectual, in the same sense in which the One embraces all 
beings in itself.2? As a consequence, while the flower of Intellect can lead to 
the intelligible Father only, the flower of the Soul is able to reach the One.”4 
It is over the course of this interesting discussion, to which we will come 
back later, that Proclus, in his effort to define what the flower of the Soul 
is, quotes fragment 175 des Places. The concept of Power is already famil- 
iar to us, as well as the Proclean idea that the Chaldean Father belongs to 
the intelligible dimension. The term ‘Adyog’ (‘Logos’) is instead mentioned 
here for the first time. This word appears only another time in des Places’ 
collection, precisely in a fragment quoted by Psellus?® where it is said that 
the return of the soul to the divine dimension is achieved by the theurgist 
by ritually ‘joining the act to the sacred word’ (iep@ Ady Epyov év@oac). 
In Proclus, the expression ‘iépog Adyoc’ is deprived of any connection with 
theurgic rituals, since it seems to be used to define a divine hypostasis higher 
than the Father (summit of the first intelligible triad) but lower than Silence 
(Sei npd tod Adyov THv TOV AGyov DrooTHOUGAV sivat otytv). Des Places?” has 
rightly pointed out that though the divine Silence mentioned here seems to 
be linked with the Silence of Gnostic doctrine, especially Valentinian, the 
term is Chaldean.*® A variant of it (‘o.yapevoc’) is referred by Proclus to 
Cronus,”? whom in his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus®® he regards as 
established in the ‘paternal silence’, a reference to the intelligible dimension 
governed by the Chaldean Father.*! In the case of our passage, Silence is said 
to precede the Logos, which is in turn regarded as higher than the Father. In 
the Platonic Theology,** silence is defined as the best way in which the One 
can be honoured. 

We can conclude that in this passage Proclus identifies Silence with the 
One, but what about the Logos? This word is never used by Proclus to 
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describe divine hypostases, so it is peculiar that he uses it here in a meta- 
physical sense, and not in the ritual one in which it appears in fragment 110 
des Places. Lewy,*? Hadot** and, more recently, Majercik** have followed 
Proclus’ interpretation, but none of these scholars has compared fragment 
175 with fragment 110 des Places. Our hypothesis is that here Proclus (or 
could the culprit be the excerptor Psellus?) misinterprets the fragment by 
putting it in a context different from the original one, which, as in the case 
of fragment 110 des Places, described how the theurgist accomplished his 
spiritual ascent to the Father by availing himself of the ‘primal Power of the 
sacred logos’, that is, of a word of power which, as symbol of the Father, was 
capable of bringing the theurgist back to Him.*° 


2.1.5 ATA EMEKEINA KAI AIX EVEKEINA 


Fragment 169 des Places = p. 16 Kroll (Proclus, Im Crat., 109, 59, 1-8 and 
101, 52, 14-15 Pasquali) 


Some identify Cronus with the Cause of all things because He (is) 
indivisible, unitary, paternal and good towards intellectual beings but 
they do not speak in the right way. For (He) is only analogous to that 
(Cause), in the same sense as Orphaeus (fr. 50 Kern) calls the first Cause 
of everything ‘Khronos’ (Time), (who has) almost the same name as 
Cronus (fr. 68 Kern). But the gods-given Oracles give this divinity the 
attribute ‘unitarily’, saying ‘unitarily transcendent’, since (being) ‘unitar- 
ily’ (is being) akin to the One. 

And what is it necessary to say? For here (they) call Him ‘doubly tran- 
scendent’ and ‘doubly there’, and in short (they) honour Him through 
the dyad. 


Having analyzed the concept of Silence, which, as we have seen, Proclus links 
with the One, let us focus on the couple &maé énéxetva — dic éméxetva men- 
tioned in two passages of his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus. In the first, 
Proclus resolutely denies the identification of the god Cronus with the One, 
put forward by unidentified interlocutors who mistake the unitary nature 
of Cronus, who represents the summit of the intellectual dimension,’ for 
that of the One. On the contrary, Cronus, father of Zeus, called Kpévog in 
Greek, merely resembles the One, which is identified by Orpheus with Time 
(Xp6voc);>® according to Proclus, the Oracles too have talked about Time 
(Xpévos), calling him ‘unitarily transcendent’ (Gxu€ énéxewa.).>? 

The term ‘éma&’ could be translated as ‘once’, ‘once only’, ‘once on a time’ 
etc., while ‘éxéketva’ means ‘beyond’, so that Proclus’ interpretation could 
well be in line with the Oracles’, which, by using such an expression, wanted 
to refer to a Principle whose oneness was ‘beyond’ the ability of the human 
mind to grasp it. In this sense, the éxa& éméxetwa. strongly resembles Proclus’ 
One itself. Unfortunately, this term is quoted in this fragment only, so that 
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no comparison can be made with possible different usages of it in other 
fragments. 

Majercik*? thinks that Gmaé énéxewva and Sic éméketwa coincide with the 
names ‘Ad’ and ‘Adad’ that according to Proclus the Chaldean theologians 
made use of to designate the One and the Demiurge respectively when they 
expressed themselves in their native Syrian language.*! 

With regard to the dic éxéxewa, fragment 169 des Places clearly identifies 
it with the Demiurge by calling it a ‘dyad’ (the same thing do both fragment 
8 des Places and Michael Psellus).4* Another proof of this identification is, 
as Majercik (who in part follows Lewy)*? points out,** given by Porphyry 
(quoted by John Lydus)** who identifies the dic ééxewa with the demiurgic 
god of the Jews. P. Hadot comes to the conclusion that according to the Ora- 
cles the &éna& éxéxewa. coincides with the Father, while the dig éxéxewa with 
the Second Intellect or Demiurge.**° Damascius’ testimony is also important, 
since he places Hecate between &imaé énéketva and dic éxéxetva, saying that 
this mediates between the two (1 8& pwéon ‘Exatn, peta psv tod Gia povoerdrjc, 
eta 6é Tod Sic, moAvEpyc);*” it is not clear whether or not Hecate forms a 
triad together with Gmaé and Sic énéxewa,** all the more because no extant 
fragment says it explicitly, but Damascius is convinced that this is the case.” 
According to him, the dic éxéxewa belongs to the intellectual triad and his 
role is to contemplate the dag énéxewa. He says:°° 


these things are symbols of the middle order of the intellectual (gods) 
since intellection seems to consist in the dic éxéxewa who thinks the é&ma€é 
énéxewa; and through (this intellection) the dig éméxewa always thinks 
the Father. 


Against this interpretation H. Seng has proposed a new one, according to 
which Sic éxéxewa would represent the doubly (dic) transcendent (éméketwa) 
Intellect, that is the First Principle, while the Gmaé éxéxewa the once only 
transcendent, that is, the Second Intellect.°! This author points out the ten- 
tative nature of his hypothesis,** which, though fascinating, seems not to 
be sufficiently based on available ancient sources. Moreover, the absence 
of other Chaldean fragments in which these terms are quoted represents 
another big problem to overcome for this theory. In conclusion, we believe 
it wiser to maintain the traditional interpretation, until new evidence could 
shed more light on the nature of these two Chaldean expressions. 


2.1.6 The Intellectual Fire 
Fragment 81 des Places = p. 42 Kroll (Proclus, Im Parm. 941, 11-15, 27-28 


Cousin) 


This is the reason why in the secondary order as well the more univer- 
sal rules over the more particular and the more unitary over the more 
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pluralized and the transcendent over the immanent. . .. And what more 
do we need to say when the Oracles in relation to the gods themselves 
who are prior to that intelligible-intellectual order have pronounced 
the following words: To the intellectual thunderbolts of the Intellectual 
Fire/All things yield, being subject to the persuading will of the Father. 


The ‘secondary order’, namely the intelligible-intellectual one, is for Pro- 
clus also organized hierarchically, just like the intelligible dimension. To 
find further proofs of this conception, Proclus quotes fragment 81 des 
Places according to which all beings are subject to the ‘Intellectual Fire’ 
(xvpi voep) and, through this, to the ‘persuading will of the Father’ (xatpdcg 
mev8nvidt BovAfi). Since the Demiurge has an intellectual nature, the ‘Intel- 
lectual Fire’ should be equated to Him, who would then govern all things 
through His ‘intellectual thunderbolts’.5? It seems that here Proclus contra- 
dicts himself since he places the Demiurge, who has an intellectual nature, 
above the intelligible-intellectual dimension, which for him is superior to the 
Demiurge. A possible explanation of this could be that Proclus was aware 
that for the Chaldean Oracles the Demiurge was not confined to the intel- 
lectual sphere but performed a mediating function between the intelligible 
world of the Father’s Intellect on the one hand and both the intellectual and 
sensible dimensions on the other, being then closer to what for him was the 
intelligible-intellectual dimension than in his own system. This interpreta- 
tion is based on fragment 37, 4—5 des Places, where the ‘Intellectual Fire’ 
(xdp vonpds) separates the Ideas emanated from the Father’s Intellect the one 
from the other, so that they can perform the role of intellectual archetype of 
the sensible world.** 

Let us also focus on the Father’s will. This faculty of the Father is men- 
tioned by other two fragments, preserved by Michael Psellus.*° In the first 
(fr. 77 des Places), it is said that the Father’s will makes the Ideas which He 
thinks of think in their turn; these are identified by Psellus with the Chal- 
dean Iynges, a class of inferior divinities that cooperate with the Demiurge 
in the creation of the material world.** The second (fr. 107, 4—5 des Places) 
explains that the Father’s will governs the movement of the sun. The attribu- 
tion to the Father of a human faculty must not necessarily be regarded as 
‘in contradiction’’’ with the fragments that assert His unknowability and 
transcendence.*® On the one hand, it must be considered that the Chal- 
dean Oracles are a poetical composition revealed by the gods through their 
human representatives, not a philosophical treatise in the strict sense; this 
allows their authors to make use of poetic licence to give their readers a 
description of the Principles that takes into account the limitations of their 
human mentality. On the other hand, the authors of the Oracles do not find 
it necessary to detach their religious commitment from their philosophical 
approach, marked by their affiliation to Platonic philosophy, but the two 
dimensions coexist in them and are reflected in the oscillation between their 
use of a philosophical, clearly Platonic jargon and a religiously inspired one. 
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In this respect, it must also be considered that the sharp distinction between 
religion and philosophy is a product of modern thinking and as such alien 
to ancient mentality in general and to the authors of the Oracles in particu- 
lar. The attribution of the human faculty of will to the Father can also be 
understood from the point of view of cataphatic theology, which tries to 
understand the unknowable Principle of everything by attributing to it to 
the highest degree the created perfections that have come into existence from 
it.°? Finally, the absolute transcendence of the Father does not necessarily 
mean that He takes no interest in the world He has contributed to create; on 
the contrary, He governs His own creation®™ in a special way that is incom- 
prehensible to humans and which can only be expressed metaphorically by 


making use of concepts such as ‘will’, ‘persuasion’,®! ‘goodness’ and so on. 


2.1.7 The interpenetration of the intelligible and intellectual dimensions 


Fragment 20 des Places = p. 11 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim. Il. 102, 1-10 Diehl; 
Damascius, In Parm. II. 137, 16, 20-21; 180, 57, 26-28 Ruelle) 


Now if Plato says that (the Demiurge/Zeus) contemplates the Living 
Being, Orpheus adds that, after being showed (how to do it) by Night, 
(He) ‘rushed at’ the Living Being and ‘swallowed?’ (it); (this is so) because 
the intellectual Intellect is joined to the intelligible by what is both intel- 
ligible and intellectual. You must not say however that because of this 
the Demiurge looks to that which is external to Himself, for this is not 
what the law has established for Him, but that since He turned both 
to Himself and to the source of Ideas inside Him, he is linked with the 
monad of all types of formal orders. For the Intellect does not subsist 
without the intelligible and the intelligible does not exsist separately 
from Intellect, according to the Oracles. 


Here Proclus intends to explain how the Living Being of Plato’s Timaeus 
30 C Burnet (namely the archetypical, intelligible, model of the sensible cos- 
mos) is contemplated by the Demiurge.** For Proclus, the Platonic doctrine 
does not teach that the intelligible dimension is external to the Demiurge 
since He needs to contemplate the Living Being. Quite the contrary: the 
moment the Demiurge reverts upon Himself He sees the intelligible ideas 
within Himself and is led back to their source in the Platonic Living Being. 
To elucidate his views Proclus quotes the Orphic fragment 82 [2] Kern,® 
where it is said that Zeus (whom Proclus identifies with the Demiurge), after 
being taught how to do so by Night, leapt upon the Orphic Phanes (emerged 
from the primordial egg and identified by Proclus with the Platonic Living 
Being) and devoured Him.®* By doing so, the zeusian Demiurgic Intellect 
was joined to the intelligible dimension of the Living Being, which from 
now on would belong to Him as well. In Proclus’ eyes, fragment 20 des 
Places further confirms his exegesis of Orphic doctrine, since it shows that 
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the Intellect and the intelligible do not exist separately from each other. This 
is so because for Proclus all is in all®” but proportionately ‘to its station and 
capacity’ (Dodds trans.),°* which means that the intelligible dimension is in 
Intellect intellectually, while Intellect is in the intelligible dimension in an 
intelligible way. By having recourse to this explanation, Proclus is then able 
to preserve the superiority of the intelligible dimension over the intellectual 
one and their mutual interpenetration at the same time. In conclusion, these 
fundamental points of Proclus’ philosophy may well be grounded on his 
literal but correct exegesis of fragment 20 des Places, according to which the 
intelligible and intellectual dimensions interpenetrate without losing their 
specific individuality and position in the hierarchy of Being. 


2.1.8 Hecate 
Fr. 51 des Places = p. 28 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 201, 10-15 Kroll). 


It seems to me that the Oracles mention this light when, teaching about 
animation, (namely) the source of the souls that animates everything, 
they say: 


Near the hollow of the cartilage of (Hecate’s) right hip 
The mighty stream of the primal Soul gushes forth with abundance 
Ensouling completely light fire ether worlds. 


The Platonic context of this Proclean passage is the myth of Er’s journey 
into the afterworld narrated in book X of Plato’s Republic.® Er reports that 
after being punished or rewarded for their past deeds, the human souls who 
must return to the material world come first to Ananke’s spindle, which is 
sustained by a column of light crossing heaven and earth.”° Here the souls 
choose their future lives, while Ananke’s sisters, the three Moirai,”! confirm 
the choice each one of them has made.” Proclus then quotes fragment 51 
des Places to show that the Chaldean Oracles as well knew about this col- 
umn of light, defining it as a ‘light’ (@doc) ensouled by the Primal Soul in 
turn emerged from Hecate’s ‘right hip’. Although Hecate is not explicitly 
mentioned in this fragment, we can assume that it refers to this goddess 
since her statutes depicted her with hollows on both hips.”? Moreover the 
fact that fragment 52 des Places mentions Hecate’s left hip explicitly seems 
to establish a probable connection with the ‘right hip’, source of the Primal 
Soul, described by fragment 51. The study of the historical development of 
the figure of Hecate has been accomplished by S. Iles Johnston in a book 
that has become a classic on this subject,”* so that we refer interested readers 
to her contribution as well as to those of other scholars.”> Here we will say 
a few words on Chaldean Hecate. 

Although Iles Johnston’s study is still a necessary reference book, one 
of its main theses, that is, Hecate’s identification with the World Soul,”° 
has recently been challenged by Iles Johnston herself, who now, following 
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Brisson’”” and van den Berg,’® believes Hecate to have been placed by the 
Chaldean Oracles well above the World Soul, that is, at an intermediate level 
between the Primal Fire (the Father in His monadic aspect) and the Demi- 
urge; this interpretation, with which we agree, is in line with the mediating 
function that fr. 6 des Places attributes to this goddess.” In particular, Hec- 
ate is placed at two stages of the Chaldean hierarchy of beings: 1) between 
the Father and the Demiurge; 2) below the Demiurge, between the intellec- 
tual gods and what for Proclus are the hypercosmic divinities. Iles Johnston 
also follows those scholars (Dillon and Majercik) who believe that this dou- 
bling of Hecate’s figure must not necessarily be a Neo-Platonic innovation 
but a conception already established by the Oracles.°° Higher Hecate could 
also be identified with the second member of the Chaldean triad, Power,*! 
while lower Hecate is responsible for the creation of the Soul and it is to this 
one that fragment 51 des Places refers. This then teaches that once created, 
the Soul gives life to the worlds, starting from light®* and then extending to 
the empyrean/fiery, ethereal and material dimensions. In passing we point 
out that the term éy7bptocg (empyrean, literally ‘inflamed’), though present 
in Proclus, does not appear in the Oracles, which use instead the adjective 
moptocg (inflamed). 

Coming now to Proclus’ interpretation of the column of light, it must be 
pointed out first that he proposes alternative interpretations of the empyrean 
and ethereal worlds. In his Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, he does not 
mention light but identifies the fiery/empyrean dimension with the Platonic 
world of Ideas as this exists at the level of the intellectual Demiurge,** while 
the ethereal region is linked with the Soul. This explanation of the Chaldean 
worlds appears to be in contrast with the one he proposes in his Commen- 
tary on Plato’s Republic.*4 Here, abandoning the previous interpretation, 
which he had also reiterated in his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus,®* he 
interprets fragment 51 des Places literally and defines light as body, placing 
it above the empyrean/fiery and ethereal worlds as the ultimate foundation 
of both, which then assume a material connotation incompatible with the 
intellectual and psychic ones they had been given in the Timmaeus commen- 
tary. We can see here how Proclus’ desire to stay as close as possible to the 
literal meaning of this oracular fragment causes him some problems when 
he tries to reconcile his exegetical choices with his philosophical positions. 

In the extract of Proclus’ lost treatise On Place preserved by Simplicius,*° 
Proclus identifies light with place, since this, being pure expanse, is an immo- 
bile body and therefore as indivisible and immaterial as light. Place is then 
said to be animated by Soul®’ and represents the ultimate foundation of the 
empyrean, ethereal and material worlds,** just as he had said in his Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Republic. 


2.1.8.1 Hecate and the Connectors 
Fr. 32 des Places = p. 19 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 420, 11-16 Diehl.) 
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The Living Being then is the third intelligible triad. Of [this triad] the 
Oracles say that it is ‘a worker’ (that is) ‘That which truly bestows life- 
bearing fire’, that it ‘fills the life-producing womb of Hecate’ and pours 
into the Connectors the strenght of the life-giving exceedingly all-pow- 
erful fire. 


The ‘Living Being’ (t0 abtoG@ov) is described by Plato in Timaeus 30 C-D 
Burnet and represents the intelligible model on the basis of which the Demi- 
urge creates the sensible world. In Proclus’ system, this entity coincides with 
the third member of the third intelligible triad and performs the function of 
intelligible archetype of the material world.®? Here Proclus wants to show 
that the Chaldean Oracles regarded it as the one who gives life to both 
Hecate and the Connectors (ovvoygic), a class of divinities on which we 
will say more later. The term abdtoC@ov is never used in the extant Chaldean 
fragments (but they may have used it in the ones that are not extant) so that 
it is possible that in this case Proclus is bending the literal meaning of the 
oracular text to suit his philosophical needs, aiming at reconciling Platonism 
with other traditions, the Chaldean one in this specific case. 

Since for both des Places?? and Majercik?! this fragment refers to the 
Father’s Intellect, the implicit consequence of their position is that Proclus is 
here identifying the Platonic Living Being with the Father’s Intellect, which 
like the former contains the intelligible archetypes of sensible beings as fr. 37 
des Places also says (votdc¢ natpdc éppoitncs vorioas éKLd51 BovAT TALLdPQovG 
idéac). However, this is not possible. As we have seen discussing the triad 
Father — Power — Intellect, Proclus places the Father’s Intellect in the first 
intelligible triad, while he makes the Living Being coincide with the third 
member of the third intelligible triad, so that the two entities cannot be 
identified. Of course, we cannot exclude the possibility that he identifies the 
two entitites by mistake. Be things as they are, it is difficult to say to which 
Chaldean hypostasis Proclus is referring here. The fact that the fragment 
describes it as ‘a worker’ as well as superior to the Connectors (which are 
placed below Him in the Chaldean hierarchy of beings) could imply that it 
is to the Demiurge that the fragment is referring, given that in the Chaldean 
Oracles this seems to perform a much broader role than in Proclus’ system. 

Of course this is a mere hypothesis, but if it were correct it would be the 
Demiurge who fills both Hecate and the Connectors with life.?* These (but 
the same thing could be said for Iynges? and Teletarchs)”* are ‘a class of 
noetic entities (= active Thoughts or Ideas of the Father)’; the ‘specific func- 
tion of the Connectors is to “conjoin the various parts of the Universe” and 
are identified by Proclus with the intelligible and intellectual triad’?’ (the 
same applies to Iynges and Teletarchs, which are identified by Proclus with 
the first and third intelligible — intellective triad respectively). H. Seng links 
the Connectors with Eros, considering them as an inferior manifestation of 
it” in light of the connective function Eros performs by keeping all elements 
of the cosmos together according to fragment 39 des Places. 
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2.1.8.2 Hecate and nature 


Fr. 54 des Places = p. 29 Kroll (Proclus, In Parm., Ill. 821, 1-7 Cousin. See 
also Proclus, In rem p., I. 150, 21 Kroll; id., In Tim. I. 11, 21; I. 271, 11 
Diehl) 


For sure as Plato says (130 C 2 Burnet) we will not establish an Idea of 
fire, water and motion and deny an intellectual cause of Nature, which 
is their cause. The theologians have supposed the source of Nature to 
be the zoogonic goddess: ‘On the back of the goddess boundless Nature 
is hanged’. 


Let us continue to analyze the Chaldean fragments concerning the goddess 
Hecate. The context of the current one is Proclus’ conception according to 
which as there is the Idea of fire or water in the Demiurgic Intellect, so there 
must be in it the Idea of Nature. But as this Chaldean fragment explains, 
Nature does not derive directly from the Demiurge, because He creates it 
through the intermediation of Hecate, called by Proclus the ‘zoogonic god- 
dess’. Rightly Majercik”” points out that Nature must not be identified with 
Hecate as Lewy wrongly thought”® but regarded as an entity inferior to her. 


2.1.8.3 Hecate’s shining mane of hair 


Fragment 55 des Places = p. 29 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., I. 137, 17-21 Kroll) 


It is not at all unknown that the goddess’ mane of hair and the locks 
spreaded on every side and then drawn together are analogous to those 
of her mother: ‘Her mane of hair is indeed seen in a bright bristling 
light’, says one of the gods. 


Proclus links this fragment with the goddess Hera, but as H. Lewy pointed 
out it is to Hecate’s hair that fragment 55 refers.”? In this part of his Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Republic, Proclus introduces Hecate in the context of his 
discussion of the criticism Socrates!° leveled against Homer for describing 
Zeus in a way unfit for a god, that is, overwhelmed to such an extent by 
Hera’s beauty to have a clandestine intercourse with her against his own 
parents’ will (Ilias 14, 295-296; 315-316 Allen).!°! Lewy does not explain 
why he thinks this oracular saying must be referred to Hecate; probably he 
was led to interpret it in this way by the fact that Hera is never mentioned 
in the extant Chaldean fragments. If then Lewy’s interpretation is correct, 
Proclus would have identified Hecate with Hera probably regarding the lat- 
ter as an inferior manifestation of the former, even if the evidence currently 
available does not allow us to establish the nature of this relationship with 
precision. Would Lewy’s interpretation be acceptable to Proclus? We think 
the answer is yes. The reason for this, leaving out the obvious fact that both 
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goddesses are patrons of life, could be found in Proclus’ explanation of frag- 
ment 55 des Places, where he shows that Hera represents an inferior image 
of her mother Rhea.!°? Now in Proclus’ system Hera is mentioned among 
the sublunary gods, who are intellectual souls immanent in this world! 
whose function is to preserve and take forward the generative power of 
superior principles.!°* Rhea,!° on the contrary, is, with Cronus and Zeus, 
one of the fontal and intellectual gods and as such well above the material 
dimension in which Hera finds herself. Rhea is said by Proclus to have the 
role of promoting the expansion of life,'°° a function that Hera performs 
at an inferior level. Based on the principle that all goddesses are different 
expressions of the principle of Life (second, and ‘feminine’ member of the 
first intelligible triad Being — Life — Intellect),!°’ the fact that a lower female 
goddess like Hera can be the image of a superior one like Rhea demonstrates 
that Lewy’s exegesis could be correct. The closeness of these two divinities 
could have allowed Proclus to describe the one in terms of the other without 
impairing their specific individuality and position in the hierarchy of beings. 


2.1.8.4 Double-faced Hecate 


Fragment 189 des Places = p. 30, n. 1 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. II. 130, 21-23 
Diehl) 


[BJeing thus in the median position the Soul shows both extremes, and 
by this fact imitates its cause (Hecate) who is ‘visible on both sides’ and 
‘double-faced’. 

For Proclus,'°* the World Soul represents the image of the goddess Hec- 
ate from whom it has come into existence. This is so because as Hecate is 
‘visible on both sides’ (d&u@iparjc) and ‘double-faced’ (auputpdownos),! so 
the World Soul mediates between the sensible and intelligible dimensions, 
‘looking’ at both at the same time. But over and above her iconographic 
representation, in the Chaldean system Hecate connects the Father with 
the Demiurge,!'° so that there is no better archetype than this goddess for 
expressing the function the World Soul performs of both communicating the 
power of superior hypostases to inferior beings and leading the latter back 
to the former. In its extreme concision, Proclus’ exegesis shows clearly and 
correctly the mediating function performed by Hecate and the Soul in the 
Chaldean system. 


2.1.8.5 Hecate and the ‘thoughts of the Father’ 
Fragment 38 des places = p. 24 Kroll (Proclus, Im Parm. 895, 7-13 Cousin) 


At all events when the Oracles have explained to us the Ideas that sub- 
sist primarily in that (scil. the Father’s Intellect) (they) have called them 
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‘paternal Ideas’ as being creative intellections, by virtue of the fact that 
intellections and their objects (constitutes) a single hypostasis: “These 
are the Ideas of the Father, after which my coiling fire...’ 


A clear example of Hecate’s mediating function between superior and inferior 
hypostases can be found in this fragment, where the thoughts of the Father 
(the paternal Intellect according to Proclus’ exegesis)!"! are ‘gone after’ (p20 
dic) by the ‘coiling fire’ (siAvugévov ndp) of, it has been generally assumed,!'” 
the goddess Hecate, who then communicates them to inferior beings. 


2.1.9 The Demiurgic Intellect or dyad 


Fragment 8 des Places = p. 14 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 101, 51, 27-30 
Pasquali) 


Our soul knows dividedly the indivisible quality of the activity of the 
gods and its unitary quality manifoldly. This certainly happens in the case 
of the Demiurge the name of whom we describe discursively because 
He unfolds the intellectual Forms, calls up the intelligible Causes and 
directs them toward the creation of the universe. Even Parmenides char- 
acterizes this God by sameness and otherness (146 A Burnet), there are 
two jars beside him in the poem (I/. 24. 527 Allen) and both the most 
mystical tradition and the Oracles from the gods say that ‘the dyad is 
placed beside him’. And they add, He has both powers: to possess the 
intelligible beings through Intellect/Yet (also) to bring perception to the 
regions of the world. 


In this part of his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus, Proclus deals with the 
reconstruction of the etymology of divine names and specifically with that 
of the name ‘Zeus’ (ibid. 99-104 Pasquali), whom he identifies with the 
Demiurge of Plato’s Timaeus.' Proclus’ argument is difficult to follow,!™ 
and it is not important for us to analyze it in detail here since fragment 8 
des Places has no bearing on etymology. We will focus instead on how Pro- 
clus makes use of it to elucidate his own concept of the Demiurge. We refer 
the reader to R. M. van den Berg’s work on Proclus’ Cratylus commentary 
for a description of the general context in which this passage is located.'! 
Proclus introduces his argument by saying that the human soul, being far 
from the oneness of the One and close to the realm of multiplicity, has the 
tendency to conceive what is indivisible in a divided way and what is uni- 
tary in a manifold way and that it applies this approach also when it tries 
to understand the unitary nature of the Demiurge. The soul as Plato had 
also said'!* is incapable of understanding what the Demiurge is, so that it 
is forced to form an idea of Him through a discourse (od Kai 6 &v Svopa 
Os AOyov Tpopépopev) that is obviously made up of multiple concatenated 
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arguments. Proclus further corroborates this point by saying that the soul 
understands the Demiurge’s creative activity as a succession of temporal 
acts (‘He unfolds the intellectual Forms, calls up the intelligible Causes and 
directs them toward the creation of the universe’) that in reality happen all 
at the same time given that temporal succession is posterior to the Demiurge 
(and contemporary to the sensible universe).!!” Proclus explains that even 
Parmenides,'!® the philosopher of the oneness of Being, in the homonymous 
Platonic Dialogue (146 A-B Burnet) had been forced by the limitations of 
human discourse to describe the Demiurge by making use of a couple of 
opposites, that of Sameness and Otherness. Unfortunately, we do not possess 
that part of Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides where he interprets 
Parmenides 146 A-B Burnet, since the extant text ends at 142 A Cousin. 

Coming then to the inspired poetry of Homer, Proclus shows that like 
Parmenides, this poet had recourse to a couple of opposites, goodness and 
evil, to describe the Demiurge, since he wrote that two jars are always placed 
beside Zeus: one of them contains evils, the other blessings, and sometimes 
the god gives men a mixture of the two, other times more evils than bless- 
ings.!!? Finally, fragment 8 des Places confirms what the other ancient sources 
quoted had said, demonstrating the concordance existing between different 
traditions: by saying that ‘the dyad is placed beside Him’ (the Demiurge), 
the fragment shows that in Him oneness and duality coexist in a way that 
is impossible to describe rationally, so that the use of metaphors and sym- 
bols becomes necessary in this case. The same position was also advanced 
by Numenius in fragment 11 des Places,!?° where the Demiurge’s unitary 
nature, though remaining such, is also said to be split in two as a result of the 
Demiurge’s involvement with matter ‘which is a dyad’, so that one side of it 
is always turned towards the intelligible world, the other towards the sensible 
universe; this is very similar to what fragment 8 des Places also says, namely, 
‘He (scil. the Demiurge) has both powers: to possess the intelligible beings 
through Intellect/Yet [also] to bring perception to the regions of the world.’!*! 

Proclus points out the dyadic dimension of the Demiurge in his Commen- 
tary on Plato’s Republic as well,'?* saying that, ‘among the intellective kings 
the dyad belongs above all to the Demiurge of the universe (“for the dyad 
is placed beside Him”, says the Oracle [fr. 8, des Places]).’ In the Platonic 
Theology,'*? Proclus does not mention the Chaldean Oracles explicitly call- 
ing their authors simply ‘the theologians’, but says that these ‘have attributed 
to His (scil. the Demiurge’s) essence a dyadic connotation and the power to 
generate’. 

The association of the dyad with generation is not casual, since in a pas- 
sage of his Commentary on Plato’s Republic Proclus had said that ‘the dyad 
is, for all beings, cause of procession’ (mpod5mv yap 1) Svdc aitia miow).!*4 
In conclusion, it can be said that Proclus’ interpretation of fragment 8 des 
Places is coherent with its original meaning concerning the nature both uni- 
tary and dyadic of the Demiurge. 
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2.1.10 The divine artisan 
Fragment 33 des Places = p. 19 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim. I, 12, 18-19 Diehl)!” 


The Demiurge’s ability (to create) remains inside Him and is in fact 
Hin; it is by virtue of this that the Oracles call Him ‘skilled Craftsman’ 
and ‘Crafter of the fiery cosmos’. 


Fragment 33 is quoted by Proclus to show that the Chaldean Oracles agree 
with him that the Demiurge’s creative power is intrinsic to his essence and 
was not subsequently given to Him by Nature:!?° the Chaldean fragment 
calls the Demiurge ‘skilled Cratfsman’ and ‘Crafter of the fiery cosmos’, 
showing that the act of creating is the most authentic expression of the 
Demiurge’s being. 

According to the Chaldean Oracles, the creation process implied the sepa- 
ration of the Ideas from one another and their organization in hierarchical 
order by the Demiurge,'*” who must be identified with the voepdc 0p (‘intel- 
lectual fire’) that according to fragment 37, 4—5 des Places, divides (epiCet) 
the Ideas and assigns them to their specific intellectual order (oipat sic &AGC 
voeptic). These, before being emanated from the Father’s Intellect (fragment 
37, 1-2 says that it ‘thought multiformed Ideas’ [vojoac . . . mappdpeous 
idéac]), existed in it in what we can define as a state of undifferentiation 
(since otherwise the ‘intellectual fire’/Demiurge would have had no need 
to separate them from one another). Once hierarchically organized by the 
Demiurge, the Ideas can form the intellectual archetype of the sensible world, 
namely the ‘fiery cosmos’ fragment 33 refers to. This reconstruction is based 
on interpreting the expression vogpdc nip as referring to the Demiurge since 
this has an intellectual nature (voepé) and not as Majercik does to the intel- 
ligible dimension (vonta).!?8 Even from a philological point of view accord- 
ing to the Liddle — Scott - Jones, voepéc¢ must be translated as ‘intellectual’. 

As we have already seen in discussing Proclus’ exegesis of fragment 8, 
Proclus had a conception of the creation process very similar to the Chal- 
dean since for him the Demiurge first ‘unfolds the intellectual Forms, calls up 
the intelligible Causes’, that is, disposes the Forms/Ideas into a harmonious 
whole hierarchically organized and then ‘directs them toward the creation 
of the universe’, which means that He makes use of them as intellectual 
archetypes of the sensible world He creates.!?? Damascius’ testimony could 
also help us to further clarify the Chaldean conception of the Demiurge 
since in what he says about Him he appears to be heavily influenced by the 
Chaldean Oracles. In his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, he identifies 
the intellectual Demiurge with the archetypal model of the material world 
saying that ‘Intellect is indeed the archetype of the cosmos’ (zapdSetypa yap 6 
vods tod K6opo0v)!%° and that ‘the gods have placed the Ideas in Him first’ (kai 
oi Voi tac idéac gv AdTH TPOTH dé0evt0),!3! which is an exegesis of fragment 
37 des Places. By quoting fragment 33 des Places, Damascius also defines 
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the Demiurge as ‘the artisan of the fiery world’ (votc éotiv 6 K6opov teyvitns 
muptov)!*? and like Proclus identifies Him with Zeus saying that, ‘On the one 
hand He contains in his Intellect the intelligible, on the other He communi- 
cates sensation to the worlds’ (t@ v@ pév katéyew to vonta, aicOnow 6 éxcysiw 
KOono1c),!23 which is none other then a quotation of fragment 8 des Places. 


2.1.11 Cronus and Rhea 


Fragment 56 des Places = p. 20 and 30 Kroll (Proclus, Im Crat. 143, 81, 1-10 
Pasquali) 


The universal gods who are called intellectual - of whom the great Cro- 
nus is the Father (402 B 4 Burnet) — are specifically called fontal. 


For implacable thunderbolts leap out of this god, 


says the Oracle about Cronus (Or. Chald. 35.1 des Places). But concern- 
ing the life-bearing source Rhea, from whom all life - divine, intellec- 
tual, psychic, and encosmic — is produced, the Oracles speak thus: 


Rhea, let me tell you, (you are) both source and stream of blessed 
intellectual entities: 


For (you) first of all received powers in (your) ineffable wombs 
And poured forward generation which runs upon everything. 


Fragment 187 des Places = (Proclus, Th. pl. V. 10, 33, 21-24-34, 1-2 
Saffrey-Westernik) 


The theologians assert that exemption from old age concerns this order 
(scil. the intellectual one) as the Barbarians and Orpheus the theologian 
of the Greeks say, for Orpheus mystically points out that Cronus’ hair 
is always black and never becomes grey (Orphicorum Fragmenta 130 
Kern). I admire the divinely-inspired intellect of Plato, which reveals the 
same things concerning this god to those who follow his steps. 


Des Places is not sure whether the expression ‘for implacable thunderbolts 
leap out of this god’ (quoted also by Damascius, In Parmenidem, Il. 266, 
133, 3 Ruelle = testimony 35 des Places) refers to Cronus or to the éza€ 
énéxewwa,!*4 while Majercik is convinced it must be linked with the latter.!3° 
The uncertainty is enhanced by Damascius’s testimony, which identifies 
Cronus with the Chaldean Gmaé énéxetva.'%* Actually, the extant oracular 
fragments never mention the god Cronus, so Majercik’s assumption could 
be correct. On the contrary, Proclus refers this expression to Cronus, one 
of the fontal or intellectual gods of his system, whom he also describes by 
using fr. 187 des Places as ‘exempted from old age’ (&y1jpev) since this god 
transcends the world of becoming bound to the passage of time. 
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Concerning Rhea, she is for Proclus the life-bearing divinity (Cwoyévog 
my) from which all kinds of life (divine, intellectual, spiritual and encos- 
mic) derive.'’’ As rightly said by Lewy,!3* Proclus identifies Hecate with 
Rhea, which reinforces our previous assumption that the same happened 
between Hecate and Hera, given the profound relationship that all these 
three goddesses have with the henad of Life. By regarding Rhea as the fontal 
source of, among others, intellectual entities, as well as a goddess that com- 
municates the power she has received from superior gods to inferior ones, 
Proclus shows to be perfectly in line with the literal meaning of the frag- 
ment, which had certainly shaped his understanding of the intellectual triad 
Cronus — Rhea — Zeus. 


2.1.12 Aion and time 


Fragment 49 des Places = p. 27 and n. 1 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. Ill. 14, 3-10 
Diehl) 


Eternity was regarded by the Oracles as ‘father-begotten light’ since the 
unifying light surely shines upon everything: 


For [Aion] alone, copiously plucking the flower of intellect from 
the strength 

of the Father can think of the Paternal Intellect <and> give 
<Intellect> to all sources and principles and roll them about and keep 
them forever in a ceaseless circular motion. 


Fragment 185 des Places = p. 33 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. III, 36, 19-22; 55, 
30-31 Diehl) 


[B]ut also concerning the invisible and transcendent (reality) the truer 
Sun measures all things by comparison with time since it is simply ‘time 
of time’ according to the pronouncement of the gods about it. 


Fragment 199 des Places (Proclus, In Tim., I. 20, 22-25 Diehl) 


But the Theurgists would not say such things since they doubtless 
say that He (Time) is a god and have given us the invocation through 
which it is possible to move this god to appear to us in person and they 
commemorate this god as ‘older’, ‘younger’, ‘revolving in a circle’ and 
‘eternal’. 


Timaeus 37 D Burnet, where Plato introduces the concept of the eternal 
nature of the Living Being of which this world is the moveable image,'*? 
gives Proclus the opportunity of presenting his own views concerning Eter- 
nity. This is said to be ‘at the centre of the intelligible dimension’!*° and to 
belong to the second intelligible triad,'#! in which the Living Being, third 
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member of the third intelligible triad, participates.'*? Eternity, Proclus says, 


measures the nature of the Living Being and fills it with its infinite life,!*? 
thus making it become eternal.'4 He says:!*° 


But the second triad is proximate measure of all beings and is coordi- 
nated with those of them that are measured. There are also in it both 
Limit and Unlimitedness: Limit so far as it measures intelligibles but 
Unlimitedness so far as it is the cause of perpetuity and of what (is) 
always the same. According to the Oracle, Eternity is the cause of 
‘never failing’ life, of unwearied power and resolute energy. Neverthe- 
less, Eternity is more characterized by Unlimitedness [than by Limit] 
for it comprehends in itself infinite time. And Time indeed has Limit 
and Unlimitedness dividedly. Given the fact that it is continuous, it is 
(also) infinite but being in the ‘now’ it is bounded: for the ‘now’ is Limit. 
But Eternity establishes Limit and Unlimitedness in the same for it is a 
henad and a power and according to the One, it is Limit, while accord- 
ing to Power, Unlimitedness. 


Eternity made up of Limit and Unlimitedness is regarded by Proclus as both 
measure of all things, in particular of intelligible beings, and source of their 
life, which it gives to them ‘never failingly’ as fragment 49, 1 des Places 
points out. Compared with Time, Eternity possesses Limit and Unlimited- 
ness in a unified manner, while Time in a divided one.!** 

These few considerations are sufficient to introduce the concept of Eter- 
nity in Proclus’ philosophy. But the main problem is to assess whether or 
not this is in harmony with Chaldean doctrine. To give an answer to this 
question is all but easy, given the fact that no extant Chaldean fragment 
mentions Eternity (’6 aidv’or ‘Aion’) explicitly. Fragment 49 is tradition- 
ally'*’ referred to it because of the Proclean context in which it was quoted, 
which, as we have seen, centres around the concept of Eternity.'*8 However, 
H. Seng has recently questioned the attribution advanced by Proclus of the 
expression ‘matpoyevés ptoc’ to Aion, saying that it can well refer to Hecate, 
who is called ‘natpoyevéc’ by fragment 35 des Places. On the other hand, this 
scholar says that the adverb ‘aisi’ (ceaseless) could indeed refer to Aion.'4? 
Seng’s remarks make us reconsider the absolute certainty with which Lewy 
defined Aion as ‘the chief numen of the Theurgists’.!°° 

Let us now compare Proclus’ Eternity with the entity mentioned by frag- 
ment 49 des Places. This is described as Light begotten by the Father that 
helps the Ideas to come out of the undetermined and concentrated condition 
in which they are before being emanated by the Father’s Intellect. By virtue of 
the intellectual power (the ‘flower of Intellect’) given to it by the Father, this 
entity can contemplate the Father’s Intellect and communicate the intellectual 
nature to Sources and Principles, namely to the Ideas, thus preparing them 
for being cognized by the Demiurge (intellectual by definition); this will in 
turn make use of Sources as intellectual models for the sensible beings He will 
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create, of Principles to operate directly on matter by giving it a form.!*! The 
Proclean Eternity and the entity described by fragment 49 seem to be simi- 
lar to each other since both perform a mediating function between superior 
and inferior beings (which, however, could also be said of other hypostases 
of the Proclean system, so that this comparison is no proof that the entity 
mentioned by fragment 49 des Places coincides with Proclus’ Eternity). But, 
if an explicit mention of Eternity is absent from fragment 49 des Places, is 
there any implicit reference to it? We have seen that H. Seng believes that 
the adverb ‘aist’ could refer to Aion, and the context in which it is used does 
indeed describe an entity that keeps Sources and Principles in eternal motion. 
Eternity seems also to be mentioned by fragment 185 des Places. Here we 
find the expression “Time of time’, which Proclus links with the sun insofar as 
this is measure of any other time existing in the material world. Some schol- 
ars!°? have however supposed that this expression was originally referred by 
the Oracles to Eternity, which is Time’s archetypal model as ‘Time of time’. 
In conclusion, there is no decisive proof that the god Aion belonged to the 
Chaldean pantheon, though this seems to be probable.!*? 

With regard to Time as it is described by Proclus in his Commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus where he quotes fragment 199 des Places, this is not a 
simple measure of motion or even worse a cause of corruption for finite 
beings, but a personal god whom theurgists describe as both old and 
young, moving with a spiral movement and endowed with an ‘eternal’ 
nature.'°* As D. Balztly rightly remarks,'° this shows that for Proclus, 
Time participates in Eternity and is therefore different from it. However, 
there is no agreement among scholars whether these two entities are the 
same or different.!°* On our part, we side with the second alternative, since 
in his Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus III. 20, 22-25 Diehl, Proclus links 
the idea that Time represents an independent divinity endowed with a per- 
sonal nature (to the point that it can be invoked) with the position of the 
‘theurgists’, which could be a reference to those theurgists who authored 
the Chaldean Oracles. 


2.1.12.1 The inaccessible recesses of thought 
Fragment 178 des Places (Proclus, In Tim. I, 14, 11-15 Diehl) 


Since it (scil. Aion) is saturated with paternal divinity, which (the Ora- 
cles) call the ‘flower of intellect’, by turning by love around the first 
principle of all things and acting (accordingly), it makes the Intellect 
and (its) unchanging thinking shine upon all things. But these are mat- 
ters that I explicate ‘in the inaccessible recesses of thought, 
According to Majercik and other scholars,'*” this fragment, which des 
Places contra Kroll believed to be authentic, is not such since the word 
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‘&éPatoc’ (‘inaccessible’) is not specifically Chaldean but belongs to Neo- 
Platonic vocabulary. The Proclean context of this oracular saying further 
expands on Aion’s function of communicating the intellectual power of the 
Father’s Intellect to inferior beings, which thing it does after receiving the 
‘flower of intellect’ from the Father according to both this fragment and 
fragment 49 des Places. Aion is filled to such an extent with ‘paternal divin- 
ity’ (matpucijc 8edtINt0s) that it communicates what it has received from the 
Father to inferior beings. Aion’s loving relationship with the beings it illu- 
minates paves the way to the hypostasis that will be the object of the next 
paragraph, Eros. 


2.1.13 Eros 
Fragment 39 des Places = p. 25 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., II. 54, 1-15 Diehl) 


And even prior to the intellectual essence, the single divinity of the uni- 
verse and all the gods having divided by lot the cosmos begin (their 
creative activity) with what is unitary in it first. And even prior to the 
many, the one Demiurge. And this greatest and most perfect bond of 
union which the Father puts all around the cosmos as productive of 
friendship and of harmonious association of the beings (that are) in it 
the Oracles have called ‘the bond of Eros, laden with fire’, as the Chal- 
dean Oracles say. 


For after He thought His works, the self-generated paternal Intellect 
sowed into all things the bond of Eros, laden with fire/ 


And the reason they give for this is: 


In order that the All might continue to love for an unlimited time 
and the things created by the intellectual light of the Father might 
not fall down. It is thanks to Eros that the elements of the world 
continue to come and go. 


Fragment 42 des Places = p. 25 Kroll (Proclus, In Parm. 769, 1-15 Cousin) 


Consequently, he admires he who can show how the intelligible Ideas 
can be both unified and divided and how, by virtue of unification, they 
do not lose neither their unmixed purity nor their divine communion 
because of separation but are both distinguished and brought into 
combination simultaneously by the bond of ‘that admirable god, Eros, 
‘who’ according to the Oracle: 


Leapt out of Intellect first, 
His unifying fire filled with fire to mix the fontal craters, 
directing towards them the flower of his fire. 
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The context of fragment 39 des Places is Plato’s Timaeus 32 B-C Burnet 
where the four elements of which the world is constituted are said to have a 
reciprocal friendship (putav te oyev Ex tobtwv) that keep both them and the 
world together. Proclus starts discussing where this cosmic friendship comes 
from, and, after having identified several sources of it (proportion, Nature, 
World Soul, World Intellect), points to the Demiurge as He who established 
the bond of Eros by virtue of which all things are linked harmoniously to 
each other.'°* According to Proclus’ exegesis then the Demiurge (the Sec- 
ond Intellect in the Chaldean system) originates (mpoxatépyetat) Eros. One 
could ask whether Proclus’ exegesis is correct. We think it is not, since the 
fragment makes explicit mention of the ‘paternal Intellect’ (xatpd¢ voepod), 
not of the Second Intellect as the originator of Eros. Of the same view are 
the other interpreters who have commented this passage.'5? Unless Proclus 
gives for granted that the Demiurge makes use of the binding power of Eros 
after this has already been generated by the Father’s Intellect. According to 
fragment 42 des Places, Eros mixes together the Sources, which, as we have 
seen earlier, are the Ideas of the Father’s Intellect. It is important to point 
out that this puts Eros in a position very similar to that which fragment 49 
des Places assigns to Aion, who is said ‘to roll them about (scil. the Sources) 
and keep them forever in a ceaseless circular motion. But a similar role is 
also performed by the Demiurge, who, according to fragment 37 des Places, 
separates the Ideas one from another and organizes them hierarchically to 
establish the fiery world/intellectual archetype of this cosmos. 

The fact that Eros, Aion and the Demiurge perform very similar functions 
could be explained by pointing out that in the Chaldean Oracles their roles 
were not as precisely defined as in Proclus’ system, so that they tend to over- 
lap in ways that are all but easy to explain. 


2.1.14 The hypercosmic paternal Abyss as divine nourishment of 
intellectual hypostases 


Fragment 16 des Places = p. 16 Kroll (Proclus, Im Crat. 110, 63, 19-21 
Pasquali) 


And Socrates (interprets) Uranus by (making reference to) the fact that 
he ‘observes the beings above’ (396 B-C Burnet), that is, the superceles- 
tial region and what is encompassed by the ‘God-nourishing silence of 
the Fathers’. 


Fragment 17 des Places = p. 19, n. 1 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. I. 18, 25-28 
Diehl) 


[A]nd that which is intelligible is food for what contemplates it accord- 
ing to the Oracle. This is so because giving feasts in return (is appropri- 
ate) primarily to the gods, and among men those who are wiser imitate 
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the gods in this (as well) (since) they generously give to each other a 
share of their own intellections. 


Fragment 18 des Places = p.18 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat.,107, 57, 26-30 
Pasquali; Damascius, In Parm., II. 137, 16, 6 Ruelle [bmép kdopov] and 189, 
65, 16 [bzépKoopov]) 


For all intellectual gods cling to the intelligible ones and are linked with 
them through their intellections: You who by contemplating (it) know 
the hypercosmic paternal Abyss, says the hymn to them. 


For the Chaldean Oracles, the Demiurge is the culmination of the intellec- 
tual world, which also includes intellectual beings that help Him to shape 
the sensible world based on its intellectual archetype; among them are 
‘Sources’ and ‘Principles’. Now the discussion will focus more particularly 
on the relationship of these entities with the intelligible dimension and its 
summit, the paternal Abyss. Proclus identifies the ‘Fathers’ of fragment 16 
des Places with the hyperuranion of Phaedrus 247 B-C Burnet (and implic- 
itly with the Chaldean triad Father — Power — Intellect) contemplated by the 
god Uranus, who belongs to the intelligible-intellectual dimension.!®° Mod- 
ern interpreters have proposed various interpretations of these ‘Fathers’: 
des Places hints at the possibility that they could be either as in Proclus’ 
interpretation the members of the first Chaldean triad (the first intelligible 
triad) or Sources and Principles;'®! Majercik!® regards them as either the 
First and Second Intellect or the Teletarchai, divinities that govern the three 
Chaldean worlds (empyrean, ethereal and material). Lewy’s interpretation 
seems to follow Proclus’ insofar as he identifies the Fathers with the intelli- 
gible dimension. This is said by fragment 17 to be ‘nourishment for him who 
contemplates it’, that is, for the noeric/intellectual entites. On our part we 
think that the identification of the Fathers with the Chaldean triad Father — 
Power — Intellect advanced by Proclus is correct given the intelligible nature 
of these entities. 

The concept of ‘silence’ present in fragment 16 leads us back to our dis- 
cussion of fragment 175 (see earlier), while the idea of contemplation of 
the intelligible dimension as a form of ‘divine nourishment’ are for both des 
Places!® and Majercik,!®* who follow Lewy,!® a reference to Phaedrus 247 
D 1 Burnet (8c0d Siévoia vO . . . tpE@oprvn). This Platonic passage was inter- 
preted by Proclus in the sense that the intelligible dimension, including its 
summit represented by the ‘hypercosmic paternal Abyss’ or the Father in His 
monadic aspect, represents analogically the ‘food’ that nourishes the intel- 
lectual triads that contemplate it. Regarding the identification of the Father 
with the paternal Abyss mentioned by fragment 18, P. Hadot says that ‘this 
paternal Abyss designates the Father Himself’.® A further confirmation 
of this could be found in the fact that other ancient authors!® identify the 
Abyss with the Father.!6 
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But, as Majercik rightly points out, the name ‘abyss’ could also be used 
in a different, negative sense, as a designation of chaotic matter; this author 
explains that the double meaning this word has in the Oracles can be 
explained by referring to Neo-Platonic (she quotes Plotinus, Ennead VI. 7 
[38], 13, 3-4 Henry — Schwyzer) and Gnostic sources,!® where matter is 
regarded as a sort of inverted image of the First Principle: while this is infi- 
nite, indefinite, unlimited, unknowable etc. because it transcends everything 
finite and determined, matter possesses the same characteristics because it is 
unable to reach the finite dimension but always remains below it. 


2.1.15 The Demiurge and the Iynges 


Fragment 87 Des Places = p. 43 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 52, 20, 25-30 
Pasquali) 


The assimilative activity of the demiurgic Intellect is two-fold (389 A 
Burnet): the one by which (it) establishes the whole cosmos by contem- 
plating the intelligible model; the other by which (it) gives appropriate 
names to each (being). Timaeus briefly explained these matters (36 C) 
but the theurgists and the pronouncements of the gods themselves teach 
us more clearly: 


But with unresting whirl the holy name also 
leapt into the worlds as a result of the swift order of the Father. 


As it is clear from his commentary of this fragment, Proclus refers the ‘holy 
name’ (Svopa csuvov) of verse 1 to the Demiurge, who makes use of the 
Ideas emanated from the Father’s Intellect to create the material world by 
giving the beings it contains ‘a name’, that is, a form based on their intel- 
lectual archetypes.'7° Lewy,!7! however, identifies the ‘holy name’ with the 
Iynges,!”* whom he defines as ‘Powers of the Father’,'”? who ‘swiftly hasten 
forth from the Father and back towards him’ and as ‘ferrymen, i.e. transmit- 
tors (sic) of messages'””. The limit of Lewy’s interpretation, followed by 
des Places and Majercik,!” lies in the fact that neither this fragment nor 
the Proclean context in which it is quoted mentions the Iynges explicitly. In 
addition to this it must be pointed out that in his Cratylus Commentary,'”° 
Proclus links the second verse of fragment 87 with the Teletarchs, not the 
Iynges (tovodtov Kai 10 teAetapyucdv, 5, Oni Tic Be@v (or. chald. p. 43) Kdopo0Ig 
évOp@oxew Kpaitviyv 51a matpdc¢ évumtjv), so that it cannot be ruled out that 
Proclus is here referring to the Teletarchs as well. 

With regard to the Iynges, Damascius points out that they were three 
in number!’ (one, we can assume, for each of the three Chaldean worlds 
[empyrean, ethereal and material]). He proposes two different etymologies 
of the term tvy& (iunx): either the name comes from the top used in theurgic 
rites, which had the same name and could both invoke the gods and release 
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them according to the direction in which the user made it spin or from the 
verb tuCew meaning ‘to shout’, which describes the sound made by the iwyé 
during its rotatory movement.'7® Damascius explains that the Iynges belong 
to the intelligible-intellectual dimension,!”? as does Michael Psellus.'®° Psellus 
was probably influenced by Proclus, who in his Commentary on Plato’s Par- 
menides does not name the Iynges explicitly but describes an unspecified 
order of beings that mediates between the intelligible and material dimension 
with the adjective diazdpOp10¢ or ‘mediating’, which in his Cratylus Com- 
mentary (71, 33, 15 Pasquali) he had explicitly referred to as the Iynges. This 
adjective also appears in fragment 78 des Places (quoted by Damascius, In 
Parmenidem, Il. 339, 201, 3-4 Ruelle during his description of the hyper-cos- 
mic order) and is referred by both des Places and Majercik to the Iynges.!*! 


2.1.16 The Connectors 


Fragment 80 des Places = p. 41 Kroll (Proclus, In Parm. 941, 11-15; 29-30 
Cousin. Damascius, In Parm., II. 182, 60, 2; 205, 87, 24 Ruelle) 


For which reason in the secondary orders as well the more universal 
rules over the more particular, and the more unitary over the more plu- 
ralized, and the transcendent over the immanent. . . . And what more 
do we need to say when the Oracles in relation to the gods themselves 
who are prior to that intelligible - intellectual order have said the fol- 
lowing words .. . and again But also everything that serves the material 
Connectors. 


Fragment 151 des Places = p.58 Kroll (Proclus, In Eucl., 129, 6-10 
Friedlein!*?) 


Hence the Oracles call the angular conjunctions of figures ‘bonds’ 
because (they) are images of unities that create continuity as well as of 
the unity of the gods by which things separated are joined together. 


Fragment 152 des Places = p. 19 Kroll (Proclus, Im Crat., 107, 59, 1-2 
Pasquali) 


For he is, as the oracle says, ‘unfragmented’, uniform, undivided and 
‘Connector of all founts’, who causes them all to return back to himself, 
unifies them and is separate from them all undefiledly. 


Fragment 84 Des Places = p. 42 Kroll (Proclus, Theol. Plat. IV. 21, 64, 8-16 
Saffrey — Westernik) 


He calls the back of the heaven summit of the celestial order and 
beyond, which things pertain remarkably to the first of the Connectors. 
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For by connectedly containing all things in the summit of his own hyp- 
arxis, according to the Oracle, he wholly exists beyond and is united 
to the supercelestial place and to its ineffable power, being enclosed 
on all sides by it and shutting himself in the uniform intellection of the 
intelligibles. 


Fragment 207 des Places = p. 19 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 107, 59, 3 Pasquali; 
Damascius, In Parm., II, 148, 12 Ruelle) 


For he is, as the Oracle says, ‘unfragmented’, uniform, undivided and 
‘Connector of all founts’, who causes them all to return back to himself, 
unifies them and is separate from them all undefiledly. 


Here Proclus comments on the Chaldean Connectors, which we have already 
met in discussing the goddess Hecate. Apart from the passages of Proclus’ 
Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus where fragment 152 and 207 des Places 
are quoted, in which the god Cronus is numbered among the Connectors, 
the other passages listed previously are less clear concerning the identity 
of these entities: on the one hand, they rule over the beings that are under 
their lordship (material beings in the case of fragment 80 des Places), and, 
Damascius seems to confirms this,'*? the Oracles placed a Connector for 
each of the three worlds (empyrean, ethereal and material) of their cosmol- 
ogy;!*4 on the other hand as in fragment 151 des Places, they are regarded as 
those who join all things together without impairing the specific identity of 
each being, in the same sense as angular conjunctions bind together differ- 
ent lines and planes. According to Damascius, they give order and measure 
to all beings that are below them.!* The true identity of the Connectors is 
then difficult to define,!®® and scholars so far have been unable to establish 
their nature with precision.'8” Lewy!** interprets fragment 84 des Places!®? 
as if it referred to the Supreme God of the Chaldean system regarded as the 
First Connector, but, if we take the Proclean context into account,!”° we can 
easily notice that Proclus refers the fragment to Uranus, the summit of the 
second intelligible and intellectual triad who is represented in the Platonic 
Phaedrus'*' as the ‘heaven’ whose ‘back’ or superior part is reached by those 
souls that have achieved the contemplation of the intelligible dimension, 
which for Plato is located above the heaven and therefore called ‘hyperura- 
nion’ (bzepovpaviov tOnov, literally ‘the place above the heaven’).!?* Given 
that this god is never mentioned by the Oracles, it is impossible to estab- 
lish whether Proclus’ interpretation is correct, and the same could be said 
for Proclus’ identification of Cronus with the Chaldean ‘Connector of all 
founts’ mentioned by fragment 152. Because of lack of information on the 
Connectors, we think that Proclus’ identification of their leader with Ura- 
nus cannot so easily dismissed as Lewy seems to do, but, on the other hand, 
this is not a good reason to accept it unquestioningly. The fact that the 
Proclean context of fragment 84 links the Connectors with Uranus could 
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prove Brisson’s!”? assumption according to which they were interpreted by 


Proclus as belonging to the intelligible-intellectual dimension. This scholar’s 
position is in part based on Michael Psellus, who regards Iynges, Connectors 
and Teletarchs as belonging to the intelligible-intellectual sphere of Proclus’ 
system!4 as Damascius also does, to whom Psellus could be indebted (toic 
38 ovvoyedot TO vontov Kai voepov Kai A mpaty Car).!® But, if Damascius’ 
exegesis were correct, Proclus’ identification of Cronus with the Connectors 
would be wrong, since this, who is simply intellectual, is inferior to them, 
who are intelligible-intellectual. 

In conclusion, our information concerning the Connectors is so much 
influenced by Neo-Platonic exegesis that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish the precise role these divinities played in the Chaldean system. The 
little information at our disposal that is not tainted by Proclean interpreta- 
tion allows us to say that they performed a mediating function between 
higher and lower hypostases on the one hand and the three Chaldean worlds 
on the other in a way similar to Eros’, though the Connectors seem to be 
placed at a lower level than this.'”° 


2.1.17 The Teletarchs 


Fragment 85 = p. 42 Kroll (Proclus, Theol. Plat. IV. 39, 111, 18-23 Saffrey — 
Westernik) 


Because the first having extremes governs like a charioteer the wing of fire. 
But the middle comprehending beginnings, ends and middles perfects ether, 
which is also itself triple. And the third, which comprehends according to 
one union the spherical, the rectilinear and the mixed figure perfects unfig- 
ured and formless matter: giving form to the inerratic sphere and the first 
matter, by the spherical; to the planetary sphere and to the second matter, 
by the mixed figure. For the spiral is there. And it gives form to the sublu- 
nary region, and the last matter by the rectilinear. For the motions accord- 
ing to a right line are in this region. (T. Taylor trans. with my corrections)!” 


Fragment 86 Des Places = p. 43 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., II. 58, 3-10 Diehl) 


Unless it is maybe necessary to say this: that Plato has talked about the 
Soul in relation to the ethereal region but about the Intellect in relation to 
the empyrian one because (he) says that the Soul is a mixture of three parts 
(35 A 6, 37 A 4 Burnet) while the Intellect is indivisible. For the ethereal 
region is also threefold, and the Ruler of Souls who mounts on the ethereal 
(region) is Ruler of Mysteries (Teletarch). And the empyrian region is one 
as well as intellectual by virtue of its substance, as we have reported. 


With the Teletarchs or ‘Masters of Initiation’!*® (also called ‘Masters of the 
World’ [koopayoi], ‘Archic Fathers’ [épyuKxoi xatépec] or simply ‘Fathers’),!%? 
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the modern interpreter finds himself in the same situation as with the Con- 
nectors: it is almost impossible to detach the Neo-Platonic interpretation of 
them from the original meaning they had in the Chaldean Oracles. They have 
been placed by us after the Connectors because this is the position that frag- 
ment 177 des Places quoted by Damascius?™ gives them (oi pév teAstapyat 
toig ovvoxedol GvveiAnvtat) as also does Michael Psellus;*°! the reference to 
initiation contained in their very name must connect them with the Chaldaic 
initiation rituals, but we do not know how they precisely performed their 
role of master initiators. In his analysis of these entities, Lewy*”* recognizes 
three Teletarchs: the first, identified with Aion and ruler of the empyrean 
dimension, the second with the sun, who governs the ethereal region, the 
third equated to an unspecified ‘Lord of the aery zone’, of which nothing is 
known? and whom Lewy believes to be governor of the material world.2” 

If one however refers to ancient sources, there is no indication that the 
Oracles identified the First Teletarch with the god Aion: in the passage of his 
Platonic Theology where he quotes fragment 85 des Places, Proclus associ- 
ates him with the fiery dimension (the empyrean world), giving him the func- 
tion of governing the ‘wing of fire’, which other interpreters link with the 
Platonic ‘wings’ of the soul (Plato, Phaedrus, 246 Burnet);*% the role of the 
first Teletarch would then be that of leading the soul up to the divine world, 
while the second perfects the ethereal world of celestial bodies and the third 
does the same with regard to the material sphere.?°° Damascius adds that 
each of the Teletarchs creates in its turn three further triads.?°” This connec- 
tion of the Teletarchs with the three Chaldean worlds seems to be confirmed 
by the Proclean context in which fragment 86 is quoted, which links the 
second Teletarch, who rules over the souls (yuyoxpdatwp), with the ethereal 
region, as well as by Michael Psellus’ testimony.*° With regard to the first 
Teletarch, Lewy?” interprets Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, II. 
43, 10-20 Diehl in the sense that the god Time whom Proclus talks of in this 
passage is none other than the Chaldean Aion, who in turn must be consid- 
ered as the leader of the Teletarchs. However, as R. Majercik rightly points 
out, this interpretation has been put into question?" by E. R. Dodds,”" who 
stresses the fact that Proclus distinguishes Time from Aion/Eternity (in this 
regard Majercik quotes Proclus, Elements of Thelogy, 53 Dodds). 

As a consequence, the precise identity of the first Teletarch must be left 
open. As fragments 85 and 86 des Places clearly say, the second Teletarch 
governs the ethereal dimension, to which both the celestial bodies and the 
souls belong.*!* With regard to the third Teletarch, to which Lewy gives the 
title of ‘Lord of the aery zone’, little can be said apart from the fact that he 
was involved in the government of the material dimension, to which of course 
the element ‘air’ belongs. Some light is shed by Proclus in the passage of the 
Platonic Theology where fragment 85 is quoted;?!3 Proclus says that the third 
Teletarch creates the fixed stars by shaping their matter according to the 
circular figure; the planets, by making use of the spiral; and sublunar beings, 
by having recourse to the straight line. According to Michael Italicus,?"* the 
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Teletarchs have also the function of establishing the division and differentia- 
tion that exist among beings, which is necessary to push forward the gen- 
erative process of the cosmos. With regard to the origin of the Teletarchs, 
Damascius believes that they have come into existence from the Connectors, 
to whom they are subordinate?!’ and belong like them to the intelligible- 
intellectual dimension.?'® 


2.1.18 The World Soul 


Fragment 53 des Places = p. 28 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 408, 12-17; II. 61, 
24-25 Diehl) 


And in the same way the god-given theology says that the cosmos has 
been brought to completion by these three (elements). At all events the 
Soul says about the “Twice Beyond’ that has created the universe, I, Soul, 
am situated next after the Thoughts of the Father/Ensouling all things 
with my heat. 


Fragment 95 des Places = p. 47, n. 1 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p. II. 143, 20-24 
Kroll) 


[T]he Demiurge then having divided the same straight line of armonic 
numbers (that stood) by him thus making two (lines) joined (them) 
together in (their) middle points, in the same way in which it is said the 
(letter) X to be written, placing this symbol in the heart of souls, (that 
is), in their essence, (as) being proper to every soul. 


Proclus explains the creation of the Soul by the Demiurge in clear Platonic 
terms, following what Plato said in Timaeus 36 B-D Burnet, that is, that 
the Demiurge divided the straight line into two, joined them together in 
the same way in which the Greek letter ‘X’ is written, and then placed this 
symbol in the very essence of the Soul, which fragment 95 des Places calls 
its ‘heart’ (kapdia).*!” This letter also symbolizes the mixture of Plato’s circle 
of the Same with that of the Difference, the two primordial opposites from 
which the Soul was born.?!8 

The context*!? in which fragment 53 des Places was quoted by Proclus 
goes in the direction of considering the Father whose thoughts the Soul con- 
templates as none other than the dic éxéxeva of fragment 169 des Places, in 
turn identified with the Platonic Demiurge and with Zeus. Once created by 
the dic éméxetwa, the Soul contemplates the intellectual Ideas that are pres- 
ent in Him and communicates them to the material dimension in the form 
of reason-principles or Adyot oneppatiKot, which shape the unformed mat- 
ter accordingly.”*° Proclus’ interpretation of this fragment was followed by 
subsequent exegetes of the Oracles like Michael Psellus,?*! and even modern 
interpreters like H. Seng?”” have accepted it. 
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We have now reached the bottom of the Chaldean divine hierarchy and 
come to the point where the divine world gives existence to the material 
world, an imperfect and always changing image of the eternal reality. 


2.1.19 Agwvoi and hyper-cosmic gods 


Fragment 188 des Places = p. 46 Kroll (Proclus, In Parm., 647, 5-8 Cousin; 
in Tim., Il, 43, 12-14 Diehl) 


[While another is the priestly style, which delivers the names of the 
gods according to their mysteric interpretation, such as those recited 
among the Assyrians to expound the orders of the gods: Zonai and 
Azonoi, Pegai, Ameiliktoi, Synocheis... . 

But those who practice theurgy are surely not subject to it (scil. 
to forgetfulness of divinity) since this is not allowed (to happen to) 
them. Rather, they praise Time himself as a god and (regard) one [time 
god] as ‘connected with the zones’, as we said, another as ‘independent 
of the zones’, which measures the period of the third of the ethereal 
(regions). 


Fragment 209 des Places = p. 32 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., III. 83, 7-10 Diehl) 


[I]n the same way the Sun makes the visible universe bright through 
this undefiled light and that which illuminates is always superior to that 
which gets illuminated because neither is the Good intelligible, nor is 
Phanes intellectual, nor Zeus hypercosmic. 


M. Tardieu has suggested that the words &Cwvov/ACwvor did not belong to 
the Chaldean Oracles but to the prose works of Julian the Theurgist.?”3 
Majercik, however, disagrees with him, saying that ‘inclusion of these terms 
(although methodologically problematic), does enhance our understanding 
of the Chaldean system as a whole’.?*4 The matter is made even more com- 
plex by the fact that Proclus quotes the term ‘&C@vov’ only here. Nothing 
seems to prevent us from assuming that this expression was used both in 
the prose works of Julian the Theurgist and in the Chaldean Oracles. With 
regard to the plural form of the term (‘&Covov’), this is quoted by Proclus 
in the context of his discussion of the different ways in which theological 
truths can be discussed: according to poetic inspiration that can either make 
use of mythological imagery or not, by having recourse to mathematics, 
dialectically as in the case of Plato’s philosophy and, finally, in the ‘priestly 
style’ (ispatixdv) where the names of the gods reflect the esoteric doctrines 
of each religious group,’*> such as the Assyrian people, to whom the sup- 
posed authors of the Chaldean Oracles belonged. But what are ‘Z@vav’ and 
“ACovov’? According to Psellus, the Z@vat are the trajectories made by the 
planets during their revolutions,’”° while he defines the “ACwvoi as entities 
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inferior to the archangelic order”’’ but superior to the Z@vat.?*8 In his Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Parmenides, Damascius also places the “ACwvor after the 
archangels”? and says they transcend the Z@voi and have the function of 
grouping them together.7%° He also says that they are three for each of the 
three worlds of Chaldean cosmology (empyrean/fiery, ethereal and material) 
and that they correspond to the Archic (apyuot) or Independent (&xodbt01) 
gods.73! 

The Proclean passage where fragment 188 appears links ACwvot and Z@vat 
with Time (Xpdévoc). Proclus distinguishes between a god of time connected 
with the Z@voi and another with the ‘ACwvoi and attributes to the latter 
the government of the third ethereal world of Chaldean cosmology. Beyond 
these Proclus places the archangels who for him are superior to the ‘ACwvot 
and rule over the second ethereal world. He then mentions a ‘Commanding’ 
(Gpyikdc) time that governs the first of the ethereal regions (which should 
coincide with the hyper-cosmic gods called &pytkot (‘Archic’) by Proclus)?5? 
in turn preceded by a fontal (meyaioc) god that exerts his lordship over the 
empyrean or intellectual cosmos**? and who should be identified with the 
Demiurge for the following reasons: He is numbered among the fontal gods 
because, like them, He belongs to the intellectual dimension;*** He is said 
to be born from ‘the fontal goddess who generates all life and motion’, that 
is, Rhea. 

Fragment 209 is made up of the single word ‘hyper-cosmic’ (bmepKdop10s), 
which is quoted in a context where this adjective is denied of Zeus the Demi- 
urge since he belongs to the intellectual, not the hyper-cosmic, order. In Pro- 
clus’ philosophy, the hyper-cosmic gods transcend the encosmic dimension 
but are involved in its government at the same time.?** Damascius calls 
the hyper-cosmic gods ‘axodbtov or ‘independent’ from any relationship 
with matter and identifies them with the Chaldean ‘ACwvot (610 kai ‘&CGwvov’ 
KékAnvtat Tpdc adtTHv TOV Oedv); they belong to the order of Cronus, since 
this god, differently from Zeus the Demiurge, exerts his lordship over the 
material world while remaining ‘independent’ from any relationship with 
it.3° In Proclus’ extant works we have found no trace of such an identifica- 
tion. Finally, Damascius disagrees with Proclus since, while he identifies the 
Anodvto. with the hyper-cosmic gods,*?” Proclus thinks they belong to the 
hyper-cosmic-encosmic dimension.738 


Notes 


1 Although the term bx6otdGo1c or ‘substantial nature’ is never used in the Oracles, 
we believe it describes well the nature of each entity of the Chaldean divine 
hierarchy; for this reason we have decided to use it, cautioning the reader that 
it is used for its explanatory value only. 

2 Plato, Timaeus, 30D Burnet. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Proclus, Theologia Platonica, 1. 22, 101, 1-3 Saffrey—-Westernik. See also ibid., 
22-24, 101-109; III. 22, 78, 15-81, 20 Saffrey—Westernik. 
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See Proclus, Elementa theologica, 13, 17 Dodds (16 and@c &ya0Ov Kai 16 Gnd 
&v tadtov); Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Il. 6, 40, 1-43, 10 Saffrey-Westernik. 
See also Dodd’s commentary on this proposition (ibid., 199) where he points 
out that the identification of the One with the Good dated back to Plato’s 
unwritten doctrines. This identification is also present in Numenius: see id., 
Fragmenta, 19, 12-13 des Places (ott to. 6 MAdtwv &k ovAdoyiopod 1H & 
BAénovtt dnédo0Ke TO AyADOv Stt éoTiv Ev). 
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H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 84 and note 66. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, I. 14, 61, 1 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., III. 16, 56, 5-7, 25; III. 18, 58, 1-25-59, 1-7; 60, 13 Saffrey—Westernik. 
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Ibid., I. 11, 51, 5-10; 26, 117, 1-19 (where Eternity is said to communicate 
eternal life to all beings) Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., III. 16, 54, 20-25-55, 1-5 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., III. 18, 60, 15-28; V. 30, 109, 10-25; 38, 141, 5-15 Saffrey—Westernik. 
Ibid., III. 16, 55, 10-14 Saffrey—Westernik. 

Ibid., III, 18, 59, 16-26 Saffrey—Westernik. 

On these topics, see also Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, IV. 1-52, 
30 Diehl. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oralces and Theurgy (2011), 101 and note 149, where fr. 
199 des Places is quoted; P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 386 and note 
1. E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 79 and note to fr. 49 (where des Places 
refers fr. 49 to Aion). R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 162. 

On the god Aion, a classical study is A. J. Festugiére’s, La revelation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste, vol. 4 (1954), 152-199, which focuses on how this god is presented 
in Hermeticism, in the Eleusinian tradition and in the Greek Magical Papyri. 
The god Aion, identified with Mithras and Helios, represents the supreme 
deity of the so called ‘Mithras Liturgy’: The “Mithras Liturgy”, 520, 51 Betz 
(‘For today I am going to envision with immortal eyes — I, a mortal born from 
a mortal womb, but improved through the exceedingly powerful might and 
the imperishable right hand | and with the immortal spirit, [to envision] the 
immortal Aion and lord of the fiery diadems’); see also ibid., 590. On Aion as 
supreme God, one can also consult Papyri Graecae Magicae. Die Griechischen 
Zauberpapyri, vols. 1-2, K. Preisedanz et al. eds. (Stuttgart, 1973-1974), I. 165 
(‘And this is spoken next: “Hither to me, King, [I call you] God of Gods, mighty, 
boundless, undefiled, indescribable, firmly established Aion. / Be inseparable 
from me from this day forth through all the time of my life.”’ E. O’ Neil trans., 
The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic Spells, H. D. 
Betz ed. [Chicago and London, 1986], 7); XIII, 65-70 (‘I call on you, who are 
greater than all, the creator of all, you, the self-begotten, who see all and are 
not seen. For you gave Helios the glory and all the / power, Selene [the privi- 
lege] to wax and wane and have fixed courses, yet you took nothing from the 
earlier-born darkness, but apportioned things so that they should be equal. For 
when you appeared, both order arose and light appeared. All things are subject 
to you, whose true form none of the gods can / see; who change into all forms. 
You are invisible, Aion of Aion.’ M. Smith trans., The Greek Magical Papyri 
in Translation, H. D. Betz ed., 174. Aion also figures in the Hermetic treatises; 
among them is the Nag-Hammadi text entitled Discourse on the Eight and 
Ninth, VI. 66, 10 Parrot. With regard to the Corpus Hermeticum see ibid., XI, 
20, 1-15; XII, 8, 1-10; XIII, 20 Nock—Festugiére. On Aion conceived of as 
seemingly identical with ‘Eternity’ see ibid., XI, 2-5; 15. Asclepius, 30-32; 40 
Nock-—Festugiére. Finally, it must be considered that Aion was one of the most 
important divinities of the Mithraic pantheon: see M. Clauss, The Roman Cult 
of Mithras, R. Gordon trans. (New York, 2001), 162-167. R. Turcan, Mithras 
platonicus—Recherches sur Vhellenisation philosophique de Mithra (Leiden, 
1975), 117-119; 131. EK Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithras, T. J. MacCormack 
trans. (Chicago, 1903), 107-112. 

H. Seng, Un livre sacré de l’antiquité tardive (2016), 65. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 99; 101. 

Ibid., 110-111; 115-117. H. Seng, Un livre sacré de l'antiquité tardive (2016), 64. 
H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 152. E. des Places ed., Oracula 
chaldaica, 148. R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 209 (“The inference 
here is that the ‘truer sun’ [or Aion] functions as the Source of time’). 

The concept of Aion in Gnosticism varies considerably: sometimes it is simply a 
designation of the First Principle, and in this case it is superior to the Chaldean 
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Aion (see for example Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, I. 1, 1, 1-6 Harvey), while 
other times the noun ‘aion’ refers to the divine hypostases emanated from the 
Supreme Aion (ibid., 29-31), and in this respect its usage is closer to the Chal- 
dean one. 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, II. 20, 1-30 Diehl. 

Proclus, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, D. Baltzly trans., vol. 5 (Cambridge, 
2013), 69 and note 82. 

With regard to this topic, R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 213, 
points out that while Lewy believed Aion and Time to be identical (id., Chal- 
dean Oracles and Theurgy [2011], 103 and note 154), E. R. Dodds defended 
the opposite postion (id., New Light on the ‘Chaldaean Oracles’ [1961] 266.). 
Majercik also points out that Aion and Time appear in Synesius as well (id, 
Hymni, N. Terzaghi ed. [Rome, 1939] 8 (9) 67-69). 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 208 with a discussion of relevant 
literature. 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, II. 53, 15-30-54, 5-15 Diehl. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 127. E. des Places ed., Oracula 
chaldaica, 77 and note 2. R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 158-159. 
H. Seng, Un livre sacré de l’antiquité tardive (2016), 73-76. 

On Uranus in Prolcus’ system, see Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 
110, 59, 25-64, 1-10 Pasquali. Proclus, Theologia Platonica, IV. 5, 21, 5-25- 
22, 1-5; 22, 66, 15-20 Saffrey—Westernik. 

E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 70 and note 2. 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 148. 

E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 126. 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 148. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 160 and note 355. 

P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 99 and note 6. 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 149 refers to Synesius, Hymni, 
I(3), 132, 189; 5(2), 27; 9(1), 116; 1(3), 411 Terzaghi, while des Places quotes 
Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, I. 312, 7-8 Diehl (oti yap népas 
tod natpiKod Bv8o0d Kai 7 my} TOV vospOv) and Michael Psellus, De Omnifaria 
doctrina, L. G. Westernik ed. (Nimégue, 1948), III. 105, 46-106, 2. With regard 
to Gnostic sources, we can consider: Ireaneus, Adversus haereses, I. 1, 1, 1; 21, 
2; 30, 1. Epiphanius, Ancoratus und Panarion, I. 384, 19, 21; 386, 1, 9; 392, 
4,21; 393, 11; 401, 14; 450, 7-8 Holl. Hyppolytus, Werke, VI. 30, 7-8 Wend- 
land. Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex Theodoto, 2, 29, 1, 2 Sagnard. In the 
Nag-Hammadi texts, the term ‘abyss’ could be used in a negative sense as syn- 
onym for chaotic matter; see for example The Tripartite Tractate, 1, 89, 25-30 
Attridge. This term also appears in the Greek Magical Papyri with reference to 
the First Principle; see Papyri Graecae Magicae, Il. 555; IV, 3060-3065; XII, 
345 Preisedanz. ; 

See also Michael Italicus, Epistula 17, 181,10 in E. des Places ed., Oracula chal- 
daica, 214 = Michel Italikos, Lettres et Discours, P. Gautier ed. (Paris, 1972). 
R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 149. For a list of parallels see M. 
Tardieu, La Gnose Valentinienne et les Oracles Chaldaiques, in B. Layton ed., 
The Rediscovery of Gnosticism (1983), 205-209. 

Proclus seems to have fragment 87 in mind in In Platonis Timaeum commen- 
taria, II. 255, 25-30 Diehl, where he describes the Demiurge as ‘Name-Giver’. 
H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 133-134 and note 256. 

On them, see ibid., 135-137. 

Lewy (ibid., 133) refers to Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 209, 92, 23 Ruelle= 
Kroll p. 40 and ibid., II. 198, 78, 13-79, 1-22; 223, 103, 11 Ruelle. 
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With regard to the function the Iynges perform of mediating between the Father 
and inferior orders of being, Lewy refers to Proclus, In Parmenidem, 1199, 36 
Cousin and Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 71, 33, 14-16 («ai 16 
dtandpOW0v Svopa tHv ibyyov, 6 Tacac avéxew A€éyetar Thc MYAC). 

E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 88 and R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles 
(1989), 175. 

Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 71, 33, 15 Pasquali. 

Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 214, 95, 22-25 Ruelle (tpsic yap HS Siwpiopévan 
ai wyyes). 

Ibid., I. 213, 95, 12-18 Ruelle. 

Ibid., II. 198, 78, 13-15 Ruelle. 

Michael Psellus, Opuscola psychologica, theologica, daemonologica, in Michae- 
lis Pselli philosophica minora, 149, 1-5 O” Meara. 

E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 137 and R. Majercik, The Chaldean Ora- 
cles (1989), 172. 

Proclus, In primum Euclidis elementorum librum commentarii, G. Friedlein ed. 
(Leipzig, 1873). 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, 1. 112, 290, 18 
Ruelle. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, IV. 39, 111, 10-15 Saffrey-Westernik. L. Brisson, 
Les Oracles Chaldaiques dans la Theol. Plat., in Segonds-Steel, Proclus et la 
Théologie Platonicienne (2000), 133. See also id., La commentaire come priere, 
in Goulet-Cazé, Le commentaire entre tradition et innovation (2000), 336. 
Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 257, 125, 19-20 Ruelle. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 130. 

Tbid., 129-131. R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 173; 197; 215. | 
Ibid., followed by P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 306 and note 4; E. 
des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 137 and R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles 
(1989), 174. 

(‘Tlavtas yap ovvéxav abtdc nic &w dadpyev’). 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, IV, 21, 63, 26-28-64, 10-15 Saffrey-Westernik. 
Plato, Phaedrus, 247 C Burnet. 

The same interpretation in L. Brisson, Les Oracles Chaldaiques dans la Theol. 
Plat., in Segonds-Steel, Proclus et la Théologie Platonicienne (2000), 132. 

L. Brisson, Les Oracles Chaldaiques dans la Theol. Plat., in Segonds-Steel, 
Proclus et la Théologie Platonicienne (2000), 132. Id., La commentaire come 
priere, in Goulet-Cazé, Le commentaire entre tradition et innovation (2000), 
343. 

Michael Psellus, Opuscola psychologica, theologica, daemonologica, in Michae- 
lis Pselli philosophica minora, 151, 21-22 O’ Meara. 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, I. 112, 290, 20-21 
Ruelle. 

Of a different view is H. Seng, who believes the Connectors to be a sort of ‘par- 
ticuar Eros’; see id., Un livre sacré de l’antiquité tardive (2016), 77. 

The Six Books of Proclus, the Platonic Successor, On the Theology of Plato, 
vol. 1, T. Taylor trans. (London, 1816), 307. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, IV. 24, 73, 5-10 Saffrey—Westernik. On this 
aspect of the Teletarchs, see L. Brisson, Les Oracles Chaldaiques dans la 
Theol. Plat., in Segonds-Steel, Proclus et la Théologie Platonicienne (2000), 
133-136. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 137-157. 

Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, I. 112, 290, 16-17 
Ruelle. See also id., In Parmenidem, Il. 252, 122, 16-17; 255, 124, 16 Ruelle. 
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Michael Psellus, Opuscola psychologica, theologica, daemonologica, in Michae- 
lis Pselli philosophica minora, 146, 15-16 (peta 5é todg cvvoyeic oi TeAETHpyat). 
See also ibid. 149, 11-12 O’Meara. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 149. 

Ibid., 140. 

Ibid., 137-138. 

E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 137-138. R. Majercik, The Chaldean 
Oracles (1989), 174, who also quotes Synesius, Hymni, 9(1), 118-119; 1(3), 
617-618; 2(4), 285; 3(5), 67 Terzaghi. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, IV. 39, 111, 18-23 Saffrey-Westernik. 
Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 205, 87, 9-14 Ruelle. 

Michael Psellus, Opuscola psychologica, theologica, daemonologica, in Michae- 
lis Pselli philosophica minora, 149, 9-10 O’Meara. But see also Michael Itali- 
cus, Epistle 17, 181, 31-33 Gautier = E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 215. 
E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 102-103 and note 152; 141. 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 157-158,162. 

E. R. Dodds, New Light on the ‘Chaldaean Oracles’: The Harvard Theological 
Review 4 (54) (1961) 266. 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 174. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, IV. 39, 111, 10-15 Saffrey-Westernik. 

Michael Italicus, Epistula 17, 182, 19-30 Gautier = E. des Places ed., Oracula 
chaldaica, 215. 

Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 254, 123, 1-19 Ruelle. 

Ibid. See also R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 174. L. Brisson, Les 
Oracles Chaldaiques dans la Theol. Plat., in Segonds-Steel, Proclus et la Théol- 
ogie Platonicienne (2000), 135; id., La commentaire come priere, in Goulet- 
Cazé, Le commentaire entre tradition et innovation (2000), 343. 

On this see also H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 252-253, and 
note 93. R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 177-178. 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, Il. 240, 30-241, 20 Diehl. 

Ibid., I. 408, 10-30 Diehl. 

Ibid., II. 263, 5-15; 298, 15-30-299, 5-10 Diehl. 

See for example, Michael Psellus, Opuscola psychologica, theologica, daemo- 
nologica, in Michaelis Pselli philosophica minora, 147, 5. 

H. Seng, Un livre sacré de l’antiquité tardive (2016), 80. 

M. Tardieu, Concordance, in M. Tardieu-E. R. Dodds-P. Hadot, Compléments, 
in H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 680. 

R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles (1989), 210. 

Proclus, In Parmenidem, 646-647 Cousin. 

Michael Psellus, Opuscola psychologica, theologica, daemonologica, in Michae- 
lis Pselli philosophica minora 147, 12-13 O’Meara. 

Ibid., 150, 16-18 O’ Meara. 

Ibid., 147, 8, 11-12 O’ Meara. Majercik (The Chaldean Oracles [1989], 210) 
duly reports that the term ‘ACwvot is also mentioned by Synesius, Hymmni, 1(3), 
282-283 Terzaghi. On the Z@vat and “ACwvot see H. Seng, KOXMATOI, AZONOL, 
ZONAIOI — Drei Begriffe chaldaeischer Kosmologie und ihr Fortleben (Heidel- 
berg, 2009). 

Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 130, 9, 19-20 Ruelle. 

Ibid., 131, 10, 28; 132, 11, 14-15; 352, 214, 15-17 and 362, 218, 26-27 Ruelle 
(where Damascius strongly emphazises the transcendence of these entities). 
Ibid., 362, 218, 26-27; 365, 219 Ruelle. 

See for example Proclus, Theologia Platonica, VI. 1, 6, 25-28 Saffrey—Westernik. 
Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, Ill. 43, 14-18 Diehl. 

Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 142, 80, 15-25-81, 1-15 Pasquali. 
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235 On these gods, see for example Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 
148, 83, 10-176, 103, 5 Pasquali. 

236 Damascius, In Parmenidem, II. 352,214, 13-17 Ruelle. 

237 Ibid. II. 352, 214 Ruelle. 

238 See for example Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 148, 83, 10-161, 
89, 15 Pasquali. Proclus, Theologia Platonica, V1. 17, 82, 15-24, 112, 5 Saf- 
frey—Westernik and, in particular VI. 19, 87, 7-10. 


3 The world’s intellectual archetype 
and the creation of the material 
dimension 


3.1 The world of intellectual Ideas 


Fragment 37 des Places = p. 23-24 Kroll (Proclus, Im Parm., 800, 11-801, 
1-5 Cousin) 


And the Gods have consented to reveal to men the truth about these 
matters, and have told (us) what the unique source of the Ideas is, how 
the fullness of the Ideas was established and how they proceed and 
assimilate to the Father of the cosmos all things that are in it, both 
wholes and parts. There is nothing bad (if), on account of the interest of 
our hearers in these doctrines, (we) recall to our memory what can be 


found in the Chaldean Oracles: 


The Intellect of the Father whirred, thinking with his 

unwearying will multiform Ideas: 

And they all leapt out of this single source; 

For this was the paternal (Intellect)’s will and goal. 

But they were divided by the Intellectual Fire (scil. the Demiurge) 
And distributed among other intellectual (orders). 

For their lord (scil. the Demiurge) had set 

Before the multiform cosmos an eternal intellectual model; 

To the trace of its form (the sensible cosmos) hastened in its disorder, 
And (this) appeared according to (its own) form, graced with mani- 
fold Ideas. 

Of which there was one source, from which they rushed forth 
Innumerable others burst forth and were divided 

Through the bodies of the cosmos, going to and fro like bees 
About the abysses of the world terrible to look on, 

And lightening straightaway, now in a way, now in another — 
Intellectual Ideas (emanated) from the paternal source, 

Laying hold of the mighty flower of fire, 

At the culmination of unresting time 

This primary and perfect source of the Father (scil. the Father’s 
Intellect) 

Has gushed forth these primal Ideas. 
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The poetic beauty of this fragment is evident, but its philosophical content 
is also of the utmost importance insofar as it describes the procession of 
the Ideas from the Father’s Intellect, third member of the Chaldean triad. 
Until they are inside the Father’s Intellect, the source from which they came, 
the Ideas exist in a state of concentration and unification that makes them 
virtually indistinguishable from one another; but once they are emanated 
(the fragment says ‘leap out’) from it, the Demiurge, called here Intellec- 
tual Fire (xdp vonpdc), separates them one from another and assigns them 
to their respective orders according to the paternal Intellect’s will. The use 
by the authors of the Oracles of anthropomorphic features to describe 
divine hypostases whose true nature is beyond the grasp of human mind 
has already been noted, as well as the combination of philosophical, mostly 
Platonic, jargon with expressions belonging to the semantic world of reli- 
gious devotion.! It is then difficult to say with precision whether the will 
of the paternal Intellect was a hypostasis separate from it or just one of its 
faculties. The same concept also appears in fragments 77, 2; 81, 2; 107, 4 
des Places, where it is referred to the Father; even in these cases, one cannot 
say with precision whether this is one of the Father’s faculties or an inde- 
pendent hypostasis emanated from Him, though the first alternative seems 
more probable.” 

The fact that oracular fragments such as 5 and 33 des Places give the 
Demiurge the responsibility for organizing the ‘fiery world’ authorizes us 
to assume that the substantive ‘évaé (lord) in line 5 should be referred 
to Him and not to the Paternal Intellect, considering also that the context 
in which this word is used directly links the ‘multiform cosmos’ (Kéoy0¢ 
moAbpopoos) with the ‘intellectual model’ (voepov toxov) that the Demiurge 
had established. 

The distinction between the Father’s Intellect and the Demiurge or Second 
Intellect is clearly shown by fragment 7 des Places, which enjoins us not to 
confuse them, as well as by Proclus, who, in the continuation of the passage 
where fragment 37 des Places is quoted, distinguishes the ‘single universal 
cause of the encosmic ideas’ (éyKoontov sidOv .. . THV Liav Kai OAIKI aitiav), 
that is the Demiurge, from ‘the primary manifestation of the whole series of 
them (scil. the Ideas)’ (antonge thc ceipic TOV iSeOv THv NPOTHV Exqavot) in 
the third member of the third intelligible triad, namely in the Timaeus’ Liv- 
ing Being.’ In conclusion, Proclus’ interpretation of this part of fragment 37 
can be regarded as coherent with its original meaning. 

The last part of the fragment explains that the Ideas multiply by becoming 
more and more specific and particular, being then ‘scattered’ by the Demi- 
urge (as Proclus himself points out)* over the material cosmos like a ‘swarm 
of bees’, contributing to giving it a shape according to the intellectual arche- 
type they collectively represent.° 

The penultimate line of the Oracle attributes to the Father, not to the 
paternal Intellect, the emanation of the Ideas. This must not necessarily be 
in contrast with what the fragment had said before since it is ultimately 
from the Father in His monadic aspect that everything derives, including His 
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Intellect from which the Ideas have emerged, so that the Father is the Ideas’ 
true source,° even if in making them come into existence He has recourse to 
His paternal Intellect. 


3.2 The division of all things into triads 


Fragment 22 Des Places = p. 18 Kroll (Proclus, Im Parm., 1090, 31-1091, 
1-9 Cousin; In Tim., III. 243, 20 Diehl) 


If then things are like this, it is clear that one must suppose these ‘Many’ 
(to be) (either in the intelligible multiplicity) or in the primal (intel- 
lectual)—intelligible multiplicity; because these many, in their quality as 
many, have been caused to exist by the One only, and from these the 
triadic (order) also proceeds from above to below, (that is), in the intel- 
lectual, in the supra-cosmic, and in the sensible (dimensions), and every- 
thing which in such manner participates in Being participates in this 
triad. One of the gods says: 


For the Intellect of the Father said all things be divided in Threes, 
Governing them all through the Intellect of the first eternal Father 
And He consented to this, 

And all things were so divided. 


The creation of the cosmos does not follow a casual trajectory but is based 
on a precise plan; all things, Proclus says, be they intelligible, intellectual, 
hyper-cosmic and sensible, have been organized according to a triadic 
model, which then represents one of those symbols’ that the paternal Intel- 
lect has distributed across the world to allow man to discover traces of the 
divine in everything he meets during his permanence in the material dimen- 
sion. Proclus bases this fundamental principle of his philosophy on fragment 
22 des Places, where it is said that the Intellect of the Father (vod¢ matpdc) 
established all things be divided in threes. 

We would tend to agree with des Places’ interpretation according to 
which® the ‘Intellect of the Father’ mentioned here must be identified with 
the Demiurge, not with the Father’s Intellect, since the Demiurge’s activ- 
ity of separating the Ideas one from another and organizing them hierar- 
chically surely implies their division into triads, as the fragment says. The 
problematic aspect of this interpretation is that Proclus makes use of this 
fragment to show that the triadic division inheres in all levels of Being, 
from the intelligible (which in the Chaldean system coincides with the triad 
Father — Power — Intellect) through the intellectual to the material dimen- 
sion. If Proclus’ interpretation is correct, the fragment should refer instead 
to the Father’s Intellect and imply that the Ideas it contains are already 
organized triadically, though they will be subject to further division as a 
consequence of the action of the Demiurge. Lewy’ agrees with this inter- 
pretation, followed by Hadot,!° who attributes to the paternal Intellect the 
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triadic division of the intelligible world."! In favour of this interpretation is 
also the fact that the designation ‘Intellect of the Father’ points clearly in 
the direction of the Father’s Intellect, not of the Demiurge. In conclusion, 
this second interpretation is probably the best because it also agrees with 
the Proclean context in which fragment 22 des Places is quoted, even if the 
evidence available does not allow us to establish it with absolute certainty. 


3.3 The cosmic triad Faith — Truth — Eros 
Fragment 46 Des Places = p. 26 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim. I. 212.19-23 Diehl) 


He (scil. he who prays) should maintain the order of (his) sacred actions 
unmoved and set before himself the virtues that purify from generation 
and uplift the soul, and also Faith, Truth and Eros, that very triad, as 
well as hope of good things, unchanging reception of divine light and 
detachment from all other pursuits. 


Fragment 46 and 48 Des Places = p. 26 Kroll (Proclus, In Alc. 51, 8-53, 1-2 
Westernik) 


There are indeed three hypostases among the intelligible and hidden 
gods, and the first is characterized by the good (‘thinking the Good itself 
where the paternal monad is’ says the Oracle [fr. 11 des Places]), the sec- 
ond by wisdom where the first intellection (is) and the third by beauty 
where the most beautiful of the intelligibles is as in Timaeus’ account. 
Three monads exist in accordance with these intelligible causes; being 
in the intelligibles causally and unitarily, they revealed themselves in 
the ‘unspeakable’ order of the gods first, that is, Faith, Truth and Eros: 
the first placing and establishing all beings in the Good, the second 
revealing the knowledge that lies in all beings, the third turning them 
back and joining them to the nature of the beautiful. This very triad 
proceeds from above to all divine orders and illuminates all beings with 
intelligible union; it appears differently according to different orders, 
combining its own powers with what is peculiar to the gods. As we said, 
sometimes it (appears) inexpressibly, unknowably and unitarily, other 
times as holding and binding (all things) together as well as perfectively 
and formatively; sometimes intellectually and paternally, other times as 
putting (beings) in motion and calling (them) to life as well as produc- 
tively; sometimes authoritatively and assimilatively, other times freely 
and immaculately as well as by way of multiplication and separately. 
Eros then goes back and forth from the intelligibles above to encosmic 
(beings below) turning everything back to the divine beauty while Truth 
enlightens the All with knowledge and Faith establishes each being in 
the Good. ‘For everything,’ says the Oracle ‘is governed and exists in 
these three’; and for this reason the gods recommend to the theurgists 
to unite themselves with God through this triad. 
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Proclus quotes fragment 46 des Places in two contexts: on the one hand, in 
his excursus on prayer in the Timaeus Commentary (206, 26-214, 12 Diehl), 
which we will analyze in Chapter 4; on the other hand, during his discussion 
of the role Eros performs to keep all things together through the bond of love. 
Proclus says this entity originated from Beauty, which in turn forms a triad 
together with Good and Wisdom. The Good can be identified with the summit 
of the first intelligible triad and the Chaldean Father (as Proclus’ quotation 
of fragment 11 des Places shows), Wisdom with the second intelligible triad, 
while Beauty with the third member of the third intelligible triad, the Platonic 
Living Being of Timaeus 30 D Burnet. Each of these causes, which manifests 
itself in the intelligible dimension but preexists in the henadic one, generates 
three monads respectively — the Good, Faith; Wisdom, Truth; Beauty, Eros — 
which all together form the triad Faith —- Truth — Eros mentioned by fragment 
46. This is described by Proclus as ‘being in the intelligibles causally and uni- 
tarily’ (kat’ aitiav pév év toic vontoic odcom Kai Evoetd@c), that is, as preexisting 
in the intelligible dimension in a concentrated and unitary condition, which 
is exactly what fragment 37 des Places said about the Ideas that exist inside 
the paternal Intellect. But the similarity goes even further: by pointing out 
that the triad Faith - Truth — Eros ‘appears differently according to differ- 
ent orders’, ‘holds and binds all things together’, manifests itself ‘intellectually 
and paternally’ (voepac kai tatpiKc) as well as ‘by way of multiplication and 
separately’ (mexAnOvopévas Kai Sippnuévens), Proclus has recourse to a clus- 
ter of concepts very similar to that which fragment 37 des Places used to 
describe the Ideas emanated from the paternal Intellect and separated from 
one another by the Demiurge to form the intellectual archetype of the sensible 
world. We can assume then that in explaining the triad Faith - Truth - Eros, 
Proclus is following Chaldean teachings (especially those contained in frag- 
ments 22, 48 and 37) since his attribution of an intellectual nature to this triad 
links it very closely with the intellectual triads established by the Chaldean 
Demiurge. It is also important to assess whether the Eros that is a member 
of the triad Faith — Truth — Eros is the same as the single hypostasis with the 
same name of fragments 39 and 42 des Places. We think that this is the case, 
for two reasons: 1) these two fragments, like Proclus’ exegesis here, say that 
Eros came into existence from the Father’s Intellect; 2) Hadot has shown with 
good arguments (see earlier par. 3.2) that for both Proclus and the Chal- 
dean Oracles, the triadic division already inheres in the intelligible dimension, 
although, of course, the degree of distinction and separation between hypos- 
tases/Ideas is far lower here than in the intellectual dimension. 

Coming now to the functions performed by each members of the triad, 
Faith is said to establish the universe and connect it with the Good, Truth 
reveals to all beings the knowledge of the First Principle, a trace of which they 
contain in themselves, while Eros turns them back to the divine source from 
which they came into existence. As Proclus explains in his Platonic Theol- 
ogy,' it is from the love Beauty has both for itself and for the Father that 
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Eros is born. Of course, at this stage Eros is still an intelligible monad, while 
in the triad Faith — Truth — Eros it manifests itself at the intellectual level.1% 


3.4 The paternal Intellect’s ‘channels of implacable fire’ 


Fragment 36 Des Places = p. 21 Kroll (Proclus, Im Crat., 107, 58, 10-15 
Pasquali) 


[T]his is why in the Oracles as well he (scil. Cronus) is said to embrace 
the very first fount of the implacable gods, but also to ride upon all 
others: 


The Intellect of the Father rides upon unyielding Guides, 
Which flash unbendingly through the Channels of implacable fire. 


In this fragment, the paternal Intellect is again the protagonist, being identi- 
fied by Proclus with Cronus, a divinity that in his system represents the sum- 
mit of the Intellectual world. According to Lewy, the ‘Guides’ (i®vvtrjpetc) 
or ‘Channels of implacable fire’ (Gusiktov mvpdg OAKot) mentioned in the 
first verse of the fragment are the planetary spheres of the material world," 
but we assume they could refer instead to intellectual entities that assist 
the paternal Intellect in the performance of its functions; this assumption 
is based on the fact that, together with Cronus, Proclus also mentions the 
‘implacable gods’, intellectual entities that, as the Chaldean ‘Guides’, have 
the function of helping him to govern the intellectual dimension.'° 

A further confirmation that this interpretation could be correct derives 
from Majercik, who links the ‘dpsiixtov mupdc’ of fragment 36 with an 
identical expression that appears in fragment 35 Des Places, which she 
refers to the Ideas that proceed from the paternal Intellect.!* We believe it is 
improbable that the same expression could be given to both intellectual and 
material entities at the same time, so that it is more probable that it refers to 
intellectual entities or to the same intellectual Ideas organized hierarchically 
by the Demiurge according to fragment 37. 

In addition, it can be pointed out that it would be highly improbable that 
in a section of his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus that deals with the ety- 
mology of Cronus’s name,!” Proclus quotes a Chaldean fragment that deals 
with the material dimension and not with the intellectual one. 


3.4.1 On the ‘Channels of fire’ again 
Fragments 65 and 66 Des Places = p. 35 Kroll; p. 55 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. 
II. 107, 4-11 Diehl; id., In rem p., 1. 178, 10-17 Kroll) 


But through these words he explains to us (the nature of the World 
Soul) according to (its movement of) conversion, when it ensouls the 
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centre first and then the universe. For the life-generating Channel pro- 
ceeds up until the centre as the Oracles also say, when they discuss the 
middle of the five centres which extends from above right through the 
opposite side via the centre of the earth. 


And there is the fifth in the middle, another Channel of fire, where 
the life-bearing fire descends as far as the material Channels. 


And of this (scil. of poetry) one is highest and full of divine goods and 
(it) establishes the soul in the very causes of beings leading what is filled 
and that which fills (it) to (become) the same (thing) in accordance with 
an ineffable union, leading the former immaterially and impalpably 
towards illumination, and inviting the latter to communicate its light, 


when the Channels are joined together, which bring to fulfilment the 
work of immortal fire, according to the Oracle. 


The first Proclean passage quoted comments on Plato’s Timaeus 34 B 3-4 
Burnet (‘He put the Soul in the middle of the universe and stretched it across 
the cosmos and then covered the body (of the cosmos) with it from the 
outside’), which Proclus interprets in the sense that the World Soul starts 
animating the universe from its centre first then extends itself to its external 
circumference. To further illustrate this point, Proclus compares the median 
position of the World Soul in Plato’s system with the central position of the 
fifth ‘Channel of fire’ of Chaldean cosmology, which, together with the other 
four, communicates the ‘life-bearing fire’ (Conpdpiov xdp) coming from supe- 
rior hypostases (fire being a symbol of their generative power) down to ‘the 
material Channels’ (éypic dAGiwv OyetHv). According to Lewy, the mediat- 
ing Channel which the fragment speaks of must be identified with the sun, 
given its central position among the other planets.'® It is true that the sun 
helps to communicate the divine creative power to material beings as Lewy 
maintains, and, for this reason, it must certainly be one of the ‘material 
Channels’ fragment 65 alludes to; however, this does not imply that this is 
identical to the ‘fifth Channel’ since there is nothing in the fragment which 
supports such a unidirectional reading, all the more because, as we have 
seen talking about fragment 5 des Places (see par. 1.2), the Chaldean Oracles 
use the term ‘fire’ as a symbol of the divine and not only as a designation of 
visible fire, which could be at best regarded as a physical manifestation of 
the former. It is impossible to establish with precision what these Channels 
are, but, given the fact that Proclus analogically links them with the Soul, 
it could be assumed that they have a psychic nature and cooperate with the 
Demiurge in advancing the creation process. 

Fragment 66 is quoted by Proclus in the context of his discussion about 
the inspired poetry’s power of leading the human soul up to union with 
the divine. After what has been said concerning fragment 65, it seems to be 
clear that the ‘Channels’ mentioned here have the function of communicat- 
ing the gods’ ‘imperishable fire’ (4@@1to¢ ndp), that is, their generative power, 
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to cosmic beings and that in doing so they ‘accomplish’ the fire’s ‘work’ (&pya 
tedodoa), which is to make all beings come into existence. 

Lewy does not think this fragment has the same cosmological connota- 
tion as fragment 65 but, influenced by Proclus’ reading, interprets it as if 
it referred to the human soul’s ascent to the divine through the solar rays 
coming down to it from the sun.!? Majercik?® tentatively accepts Lewy’s 
interpretation, but she also finds it discomforting that the fragment does not 
show any trace of the ‘noetic language’ of fragment 1 des Places, which for 
her would have been more appropriate than the one used here to describe 
the soul’s ascent to the divine dimension. On our part, we think that Pro- 
clus’ reading (on which Lewy’s is based) is not correct and that the fragment 
should be interpreted in the same sense as fragment 65, that is, cosmologi- 
cally. If our assumption that the ‘Channels’ have a psychic nature is correct, 
it could also explain why Proclus connects them with the human soul. 

Finally, the expression ‘commingling of the Channels’ could probably 
refer to the Channels’ combined action of transmitting the divine fire to all 
beings, while fragment 65 should describe the activity of the fifth Channel 
only. 


3.5 Symbola and synthemata?! 


Fragment 108 des Places = p. 50 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 52, 21,10-12 
Pasquali) 


[A]nd another oracle says, 


The paternal Intellect sowed symbols in the cosmos 
He who thinks the intelligible things that one calls unutterable Beauty. 


Fragment 108, quoted by Proclus in his Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus, 
says that the paternal Intellect both sows ‘symbols’ (obufoda) throughout the 
cosmos and contemplates the intelligible dimension; by doing so, it becomes 
one with the ‘ineffable Beauty’, probably an appellation of the Father. Pro- 
clus confines himself to quoting this oracular saying without commenting 
on it. In his treatise On Chaldean Philosophy,” he had referred implicitly 
to this fragment when he described the moment in which the soul, at the 
culmination of its ascent to the divine dimension, gives back to the Father 
the ‘ineffable symbols’ (G&ppyta ovvOjpata) this had placed in it to allow 
it to return to Him after acquiring a material body.’ If then the Ineffable 
Beauty mentioned by fragment 108 is a designation of the Father as we have 
supposed, the interpretation of this fragment that Proclus proposes in On 
Chaldean Philosophy can be regarded as overall correct. In the Commen- 
tary on Plato’s Timaeus,”* it is neither the Father nor the paternal Intellect 
but the Demiurge who puts symbols inside the soul to render it capable of 
reverting to the divine dimension after entering the material one. Here, by 
attributing to the Demiurge a function that fragment 108 reserves for the 
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paternal Intellect, Proclus would seem to deviate from the literal meaning of 
the Oracle, unless he wanted to say that the Demiurge completes or perfects 
what the Father’s Intellect had already started. 

By spreading its symbols all over the world, the paternal Intellect manages 
to be present in the beings he contributes to create and to preserve its transcen- 
dence at the same time.” Though ineffable, symbols are also different from 
each other, since they project different forms.”° This is so, Proclus says, because 
symbols never perfectly mirror the objects they symbolize; on the contrary, they 
are capable of representing their objects even by making use of characteristics 
that are the very opposite of those that belong by nature to them (this is why 
poets can represent the gods, who transcend the world of becoming, as if they 
were subject to its laws).?” Symbols can help the soul to return to the Father 
because, as Lewy rightly says, they ‘are, on the one hand, identical with the 
thoughts of the paternal Intellect, on the other, with the potencies of Eros hold- 
ing together the parts of the universe’;?8 they are also called ‘synthemata’”’ and 
identified with the voces magicae,*® unintelligible combination of vowels and 
consonants used in theurgical rites and often consisting in words of foreign 
origin.>! Lewy regards them all as ‘The magical formulae by means of which 
the theurgist brings about the “unification” with the deity’.** 

But symbols allow all enmattered beings, not only man’s soul, to preserve 
their connection with that divine dimension to which they ultimately belong; 
this passage from Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (I. 210, 10-20 
Diehl)*? is in this respect particularly illuminating: 


All beings then both remain in and return to the gods, receiving this 
power from them as well as double symbols in their essence, the one to 
remain there, the other so that what has proceeded may return. And it is 
possible to observe these things not only in souls, but also in the lifeless 
beings that come after them. For what else is it that produces the sym- 
pathy they have towards different powers than the symbols (they have 
obtained) from nature, which adapt (them) to the different series of the 
gods? For Nature is hanged upon the gods above and apportioned to 
the orders of the gods. 


3.6 Matter 
Fragment 34 des Places = p. 20 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 451, 17-22 Diehl) 


In a similar way, the Oracles as well address this very great god (scil. the 
Living Being) as ‘Source of sources’ and say that he alone has produced 
all things: 


From there springs the generation of much-variegated matter, 
Crawling from there, the hurricane makes the flower of its fire 
become feeble, 
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Leaping into the abysses of the worlds; for from there all things 
begin to extend their wonderful rays downwards. 


Fragment 180 des Places = p. 63 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. III., 325, 32 Diehl); 
fragment 181 des Places = p. 63 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., Ill. 326, 1-2 Diehl); 
fragment 172 des Places = p. 63 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim. Ill. 325, 31-32 Diehl). 


So in the Republic as well (621 A Burnet) what he called the River Lethe 
signified the entire nature that creates existence, in which there is also 
‘the Meadow of Ate’, as Empedocles (B 121 Diels — Kranz) also says, 
and the ‘the fury of matter’ and ‘the world that hates light’, as the gods 
say, and the ‘twisted rivers by which many are swept away.’ 


Fragment 100 des Places = p. 48 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., I, 156, 16-18; 
346, 25-29-347, 1 Kroll) 


The first are not completely out of (the influence) of matter, while the 
others are purified from it; we indeed hear the Oracles say that matter 
is miserable (or dry) since it is sterile. 

Be clear then that as the Meadow (of which it is the case) here 
(Republic 614 E 3-616 B 3) (represents) the ethereal (place), so the 
plain (designates) the thick place of the air, in which there is absence 
of trees capable of making shadow and dryness because of the double 
(force) (solar) rays (have there); in other words, dryness symbolizes ster- 
ile matter, which the Oracles are accustomed to call miserable (or dry). 


The principle from which matter is said to derive is called by Proclus ‘Source 
of Sources’ (xnyt) mny@v) and identified with the Platonic Living Being 
(Timaeus 30 C-D Burnet).*4 Damascius* supports the same interpretation 
of this Chaldaic expression, which should be added to des Places’ list of 
authentic Chaldean vocabulary. On the origin of matter, Michael Psellus 
is of a different opinion though, because he believes it was originated by 
the Chaldean Father.** Since the extant fragments of the Chaldean Oracles 
never mention Timaeus’ Living Being, it is more probable that Psellus’ inter- 
pretation is closer to original Chaldean doctrine. 

Fragment 34 defines matter as ‘manifold’ (moAvazoixiAoc) and explicitly 
links its emergence with the downward movement from the oneness of the 
Principle to the always-changing multiplicity of the world of becoming. The 
power by which the Source of Sources generates matter is described by this 
fragment as an ‘hurricane’ (xpynotip) of fire that, after reaching its peak 
(&vO0c), gradually decreases (xpnotip &uvdpoi), while it penetrates more and 
more within the most hidden recesses of the worlds. 

Fragments 180, 181 and 172 are quoted by Proclus in this order to 
explain Republic 621 A Burnet, where Plato depicts the places of the after- 
world visited by the souls that are about to acquire a new material body. 
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The River Lethe is for Proclus a symbol of matter, which the first two of the 
three fragments mentioned here describe with the expressions ‘the fury of 
matter’ (tO AGBpov tic HAnc)?” and ‘the world that hates light’ (6 pco@ars 
KOop0c) respectively. The first expression well signifies the impetuous nature 
of matter, which like a wild river sweeps anything away as fragment 172 
des Places also teaches; the second clearly identifies matter with darkness, 
because matter is as indeterminate and formless as this. The dryness of the 
plain of Republic 621 A Burnet is regarded by Proclus as a symbol of matter 
as well, in agreement with fragment 100 des Places that describes matter as 
dry and sterile, since it is incapable of giving life by itself but necessitates to 
be shaped by the Ideas to become capable of generating.** 

In conclusion, it seems that Proclus’ interpretation of the Chaldean con- 
cept of matter, judged from the use he makes of it to explain different aspects 
of Plato’s description of the afterworld, is in line with what probably was the 
original Chaldean doctrine, which regarded matter as chaotic, formless and 
dark as well as capable of creating only on account of the action exerted on 
it by the Ideas emanated from the paternal Intellect through the fundamental 
intermediation of the Demiurge.*? 


3.7 The four elements and the creation of the material world 
Fragment 67 des Places = p. 35 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim., II. 50, 16-24 Diehl) 


For he did not say (that he [scil. Plato] made the cosmos) simply from 
fire or water, but from all fire and all water. Through this he points out 
that in the universe there are many different (degrees) of fire as well 
as water and that they vary according to (their) essence. Moreover, the 
theology of the Assyrians hands down the same (doctrines), which are 
in fact divine revelations. For in these (Oracles), the Demiurge is said to 
make the whole cosmos ‘from fire, from water, earth and all-nourishing 
aether’, and the Creator is said to create the cosmos with His own hands. 


Fragment 68 des Places = p. 35 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 50, 25-27 Diehl) 


[Flor whatever other mass of fire there was, He worked the All with His 
own hands, so that the cosmic body may be brought to completion and 
the world might be visible and not seem (to be) membranous. 


These fragments, clearly connected with each other, are quoted by Proclus 
to illustrate Plato’s Timaeus 32 C Burnet, where it is written: “The Creator 
composed it (scil. the material world) from all (kinds of) fire, water, air and 
earth, and did not leave outside (of it) any part nor power. The ‘Creator’ 
is of course the Demiurge, who, as Proclus explains, built the material uni- 
verse from all types of each of the four elements of Greek physics, as also 
the Chaldean Oracles say, with the only difference that in fragment 67 des 
Places ether replaces air.*° With regard to fragment 68, Lewy rightly points 
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out that for Chaldean doctrine, the creation of the material world was pos- 
terior to the ‘division of the primal matter into four elements provided with 
qualities’ and that the fire which fragment 68 refers to must not be con- 
fused with noetic fire, a symbol of the divine creative power.*! According 
to fragment 68 the element of fire (of which there are different kinds as 
Proclus rightly interpreted) has a special importance compared with the oth- 
ers, since it is by availing Himself of it that the Demiurge made the world 
‘visible’ (&xSndoc), that is, endowed with form. In this respect, it is impor- 
tant to notice the relationship between visibility and formation, since only 
what possesses form can be ‘visible’ (be it a material being, which the four 
senses can perceive, or an intelligible one, ‘visible’ through the intellect), 
while what does not have form, like matter, is invisible, both to the material 
eyes and to the eye of the soul. 

Other two aspects of what Proclus says about fragment 68 des Places 
must be pointed out, although they have no bearing on cosmology: 1) the 
attribution of the doctrine described by the fragment to the ‘theology of the 
Assyrians’ (t@v Aoovpiov 8soAoyia), which shows how Proclus believed in 
the Oriental provenance of the Chaldean Oracles; 2) the description of 
Chaldean teachings as a ‘divine revelation’ (0e60ev ékgavOévta) that for him 
was in agreement with Plato’s philosophy. 


3.8 The sun and the encosmic gods 


Fragment 59 des Places = p. 33 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim. Il, 82, 32-83, 1-6 
Diehl) 


We then consider the Sun in a double manner: as one of the seven (plan- 
ets), as a leader of wholes and as both encosmic and hyper-cosmic in so 
far as it shines with divine light like the Good (shines) with the truth 
that makes the intelligible-intellectual orders divine. As Phanes, accord- 
ing to Orpheus (frg. 58 Kern), sends out the intelligible light that makes 
all intellectual gods full of intellection and Zeus kindles the intellectual 
and creative light for all hypercosmic (orders), so the Sun makes the vis- 
ible universe bright through this immaculate light and that which illumi- 
nates always belongs to an order superior to (that which) is illuminated. 
Because the Good is not intelligible, nor Phanes intellectual, nor Zeus 
hypercosmic. According to this argument, being the Sun hypercosmic, it 
sends the sources of light forth. Indeed, the most mystical discourses have 
handed down that its wholeness (is) in the hypercosmic (order), because 
up there (there are) the Solar cosmos and the universal light — as the 
(doctrines) of the Chaldeans also say and about which I am persuaded. 


Fragment 58 des Places (Proclus, In rem p. II. 220, 11-15 Kroll) 


But, I have heard from Chaldean theurgists that God intercalated the 
sun among the seven (planets) and made dependent from it the other 
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zones and, from the gods themselves, that (God) established the solar 
fire in the place of the heart. 


Fragment 200 des Places = p. 39 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., II. 132, 26-34— 
133, 1 Diehl; cf. ibid., 63, 23; In rem p., I. 220, 11-15 Kroll) 


[A]nd the Theurgist teaches us to conceive both stars and planets in this 
way: when he is speaking about the creation of the fixed stars (he) says: 
‘(He, scil. the Demiurge) did not fasten together a great crowd of unwan- 
dering stars by a laborious (or) toilsome effort but through a point of con- 
junction that has no need to wander’ (showing, through the word ‘point 
of conjunction’, I assume, the fact that (they always) move in the same 
way and in the same place), while when he is speaking about the planets 
he says that, after he established these six, ‘he intercalated as seventh the 
Sun’s fire in the middle suspending their disorder upon the orderly zones’. 

But, I have heard from Chaldean theurgists that then God has interca- 
lated the sun among the seven (planets) and has made dependent from 
it the other zones and, from the gods themselves, that (God) established 
the solar fire in the place of the heart. 


Fragment 167 des Places = p. 65 Kroll (Proclus, In Euclidem, 154, 24-155, 
1-5 Friedlein) 


Such is the center everywhere. It has been set as a goal for those beings 
to which existence was allotted around it and as the originator of all 
processions that multiply (the number of beings). This is what the math- 
ematical center represents, since it is that where all lines that (proceed) 
from it to the circumference terminate and gives equality to them as 
image of its own unity. It is thus that the Oracles define the center: “The 
center, from which all (lines) to the edge are equal.’ 


Fragment 168 Des Places = p. 36 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 174, 96, 15-19 
Pasquali) 


[While the latter (scil. Apollo) turns the solar Principles back to a single 
unity, and ‘possesses the triple-winged Principle’, as the Oracle says. 


Fragment 60 des Places = p. 33 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., Il. 9, 15-18 Diehl) 


[A]nd in short, since (there are) many forms of fire, perhaps (Aristotle) 
will concede to this argument and listen to the theologians who call the 
sun ‘fire, Channel of fire’ and ‘dispenser of fire’ and all other such names. 


Fragment 61 des Places = p. 33-34 and 47 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., Ill. 61, 
8-25 Diehl) 
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[A]nd perhaps the Oracles as well teach us this, since they always place 
the Moon after the Sun and the air after the Moon and when they 
describe their order both from above and from below: 


The etherial course and the immense movement forward of the 
Moon, 

they add, 

and airy streams... 

and again: 

Ether, Sun, breath of Moon, airy chiefs. 

And in other [verses]: 

Of solar circles and lunar soundings and airy gulfs . . . 

And next 

... portion of ether and Sun and Channels of Moon and air... 
Portion of ether, Sun, Moon and all those things which swim in the 
air... 

And elsewhere 

...and diffuse air, 

the course of the Moon, and the eternal orbit of the Sun. 


Fragment 71 des Places = p. 36 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 174, 98, 10-15 
Pasquali) 


For it is this God (scil. Apollo) he who arranges the whole cosmos into 
a single unity placing the chorus of the Muses around himself, Taking 
pride in the harmony of light, as one of the theurgists says. 


Fragment 226 des Places (dubious) = p. 9 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., III. 131, 
23-30 Diehl) 


[A]nd the theologians teach us these things as well whenever they say 
about each (cosmic order) that, prior to daemons, there are gods in 
them, granting authority to each (god) according to (each) different 
(part of the cosmos) *** for instance, concerning our queen, the Moon, 
they say that there are some goddesses in her: Hecate and Artemis. And 
concerning King Helios and the gods up there the theologians praise the 


higher Dionysus with hymns as: 


Coadjutor of Helios, looking upon the holy, celestial pole. 


The visible sun plays a fundamental role in Proclus’ philosophy,** and its 
importance is reflected in the number of oracular sayings that he quotes to 
elucidate his views on it. The first Proclean passage considered, where frag- 
ment 59 des Places appears, is of particular importance since in it Proclus 
distinguishes between the visible sun and the hyper-cosmic one, which in 
the Cratylus Commentary he identifies with Apollo, of whom the visible sun 
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will then be an inferior manifestation.** The ‘harmony of light’ mentioned 
by fragment 71, quoted by Proclus over the course of his discussion of the 
etymological meaning of the name of Apollo,** further confirms the strong 
relationship this god has with the sun, regarded as his visible image.*° There 
exists then two suns for Proclus, one visible to the eye, the other invisible 
and identifiable with the god Apollo. 

An illustrious Neo-Platonic antecedent to this Proclean doctrine can be 
found in Julian the Emperor’s hymn To King Helios, which however seems 
to admit not two but three suns: the intelligible one, identified with Plato’s 
Good; the intellectual one, mediator between the intelligible and the mate- 
rial dimensions and, finally, the visible one.*” But it must be said that Pro- 
clus as well*® compares the visible sun, called ‘Channel of fire (xdp mupdcg 
éEoyétevpa) and dispenser of fire’ (xvpdc tapiav) by fragment 60 des Places, 
with other two principles that communicate their light to inferior orders of 
beings (though he did not call them ‘suns’): the Orphic Phanes (that for him 
coincides with both the Platonic Living Being and the third member of the 
third intelligible triad), who illuminates the intellectual dimension; and Zeus 
(identified with the Platonic Demiurge), who sheds his intellectual light on 
the hyper-cosmic gods. H. Lewy is convinced that the doctrine of the two 
suns is Chaldean, but this could be regarded at best as a probable hypoth- 
esis given the absence of oracular fragments that explicitly support it.*? The 
mediating function of the sun that Julian the Emperor so much emphasized 
is also stressed by Proclus in his Commentary on Plato’s Republic®® where 
he, ‘conforming to what has been revealed by the gods’ (tout pév toig éKk 
Tov OeGv nepaopévoic), abandons the Platonic conception of the planetary 
hierarchy (which does not put the sun in central position but right above the 
moon)*! to follow fragment 58 des Places, which places the sun ‘in the place 
of the heart’ (kpasding tomm) (that is, in the middle of the universe, which is 
compared here with the human body, the centre of which is the heart) as 
well as fragment 168, which defines the sun as ‘the triple-winged Principle’ 
(tiv tpintepov &pynv), that is, as surrounded on each side by three planets.** 
This doctrine of the Chaldean Oracles is also accepted by “The Theurgist’, 
a possible reference to Julian the Theurgist, of whom Proclus quotes a pas- 
sage from one of his lost works where he makes use of the Chaldean word 
éusoeBOANoev or ‘intercalated’ (= fragment 200 des Places) to stress the 
central position of the sun among the other six planets. 

Concerning fragment 167, R. Majercik*? has demonstrated that it must 
be referred to the sun, not to the earth as Lewy did,** since the Proclean 
reference to the centre must be interpreted in the light of fragments 58, 168 
and 200 that clearly refer to the sun’s position at the centre of the universe. 
The same author has also shown that for Chaldean doctrine, the rays of the 
sun had both a physical and an anagogic function, since it is through them 
that the theurgist accomplished his return to the divine dimension during 
two theurgical rituals described by Proclus: the ‘amaSavationds tig woytic’ 
or ‘immortalization of the soul’, in which the soul’s two vehicles, pneumatic 
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and luminous,® were purified and ‘drawn upward by the aerial, seleniac and 
heliac rays’;°° a ritual in which the theurgist’s body was buried except for 
his head to ritually symbolize the act of transcending material corporeality 
in order to achieve the ‘epoptic vision’ (the supreme vision of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries)*” and be ‘filled with intelligible light’ (mAjpsic Svteg tod vontod 
@otdc).>® 

With regard to the position of the sun in correlation to the other planets, 
Proclus interprets fragment 61 des Places, probably made up of a collection 
of passages from different oracular sayings, in the sense that the fragment 
places the sun above the moon and this in turn above the air, in accordance 
then with Platonic physics, which he had abandoned in his Commentary on 
Plato’s Republic to replace it with Chaldean doctrine; there he had pointed 
out that, though scientifically indemonstrable, the Chaldean conception 
must be preferred to the Platonic one, which, being in accordance with the 
astronomy of Plato’s times,*? must not necessarily be followed now. In this 
case, we have a proof of how Proclus’ respect for oracular doctrines was 
sometimes in conflict and not always in agreement as he repeatedly tried to 
demonstrate, with his strong adherence to Plato’s philosophy. 

R. Majercik® correctly points out that verses 8 and 9 of fragment 61 
refer to the vehicle of the soul constituted of ethereal, solar, lunar and aerial 
elements, the so-called ‘astral body’ acquired by the soul when it descends 
to the material world; in support of her interpretation, this author quotes 
Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, Ill, 234, 26-30 Diehl. 

The last fragment quoted has been judged by des Places to be dubious, 
and with good reason since Dionysus does not appear in any of the extant 
Chaldean fragments.*! It could be probable that it is Orphic, as Lewy sug- 
gested.®* The fragment is however important since it points out the divine 
nature of celestial bodies, which, considering the other fragments quoted 
in this section, was with all probability also accepted by the authors of the 
Chaldean Oracles. 


3.9 The sky 
Fragment 69 des Places = p. 35 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim., I. 286, 9-13 Diehl) 


[G]enerally speaking, the universe also has a body (Timaeus 28 B 8 Bur- 
net); in order for you to understand the intermediate and perfect nature 
of the cosmos that Oracle again says: 


For it comes into existence as a copy of Intellect, but since it has 
happened (to be), it possesses something of a body. 


In commenting on this fragment, Majercik rightly says: ‘Although Proclus. . . 
equates 6 obpavéc with 6 Kdop0¢ (based on his interpretation of Plato, Tim., 
28 B), in the Oracles, “sky” is more properly the region of the fixed stars or 
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the ethereal realm’.* The sky is said by the fragment to be a visible image of 
the Intellect and to possess ‘something of a body’ (t1 c@patoc), showing how 
in this case Chaldean cosmology clearly falls within the confines of coeval 
Platonism. 


3.10 The movement of the fixed stars and the planetary revolutions 


Fragment 64 des Places = p. 34 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., III. 124, 24-29 Diehl) 


[A]nd even long before them the Chaldeans (and, prior to their own 
observations, they were taught by gods) entertained the same opinion 
as Plato on the motion of the fixed stars, for the Oracles speak not once 
but many times of the forward movement of the fixed stars: 


The course of the Moon and the forward movement of the stars. 


Here in this fragment, Proclus makes use of the Chaldean Oracles to give 
a ‘divine’ confirmation of Plato’s theory according to which the fixed stars 
have a forward motion only, while the planets both a forward and retro- 
grade movement. 


Notes 


1 On this, see Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 331-332. We do not 

agree with Lewy, who writes that in Chaldean doctrine (ibid., 331) ‘the personal 
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See also ibid. 331. 

In Platonis Parmenidem, 802, 8-11 Cousin. 

Ibid., 802, 15-22 Cousin. 
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de l’antiquité tardive (2016), 68-69. 

According to H. Seng, ‘source’ is not a technical term of the Chaldean Oracles, 

even if it will be used in this sense by Neo-Platonists; see id., Un livre sacré de 

Pantiquité tardive (2016), 69. On the identity of épyr| (‘principle’) with any} 

(‘source’), see ibid., 69-71. 

See fr. 108 des Places. 

E. des Places ed., Oracula chaldaica, 127. R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles 

(1989), 150, follows des Places. 

9 H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 106 and note 165. 

10 P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (1968), 261 and notes 1-3. 

11 Ibid., note 3. 

12 Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Ill. 22, 81, 11-20 Saffrey—Westernik. 
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Eros, Alétheia, Pistis . . . et Elpis, in Seng-Tardieu, Die Chaldaeischen Orakel 
(2010), 306-319. The article describes the history of the triad Faith-Truth—Love 
from Porphyry onwards and advances the thesis according to which this triad 
was originally a tetrad (inclusive of Hope as well, as one can find in Porphyry’s 
Letter to Marcella [Porphyry, [po¢ Mapxédiav, W. Potscher ed. (Leiden, 1969)], 
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24, 5-6), turned into a triad by Proclus; see ibid., 255-306; 323-324. The 
author’s thesis is fascinating but, in our opinion, weakened by the fact that 
there is no Chaldean fragment where Hope, Love, Truth and Faith are men- 
tioned together in this order (which for Hoffmann was the original one [see 
ibid., 265], before being modified by Iamblichus first [ibid., 287-294], who 
established the order Love, Hope and Faith [Iamblichus, De mysteriis, V. 26, 
26-41 des Places], then by Proclus, and finally by Simplicius, who proposed the 
triad Sympathy — Faith — Hope [id., Simplicii In Aristotelis physicorum libros com- 
mentaria 5, 10-21 Diels; see also ibid., 301-306]). Of course, the possibility that 
here Hope could have a function which has nothing to do with the triad cannot 
be excluded. Probably the best solution would be not to regard Hope as a stable 
member of the triad but as a possible addition to it in certain contexts, which 
would imply that we are not dealing here with a rigidly fixed Chaldean doctrine. 
H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 135 and note 260, who is fol- 
lowed by both des Places (id., Oracula chaldaica, 130) and Majercik (id., The 
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Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, 105, 54, 15-109, 59, 25 Pasquali. 
H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 153-154. He is followed by R. 
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The word synthemata (ovvOjuata) can mean ‘passwords’ but also ‘signs’, and it is 
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E. des Places ed., Excerpta e Proclo de philosophia chaldaica, 206-207, 5-20 = 
J. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra, V, 192, 12-25. 

See also Proclus, In Platonis rem publicam commentarii, Il. 108, 25-30 Kroll. 
Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, 1.210, 19-26; 301, 19-20 Diehl (té 
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Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, I. 210, 25-30 Diehl; 215, 20-25; 
273, 10-20 Diehl. 

Proclus, Theologia Platonica, Il. 8, 56, 16-19 (even if in this case Proclus is link- 
ing the Chaldean doctrine with the One, not with the paternal Intellect). Proclus, 
In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, Il. 247, 29-31 Diehl. 

Proclus, In Platonis rem publicam commentarii, 1. 39, 16-17 Kroll. 

Ibid., I. 198, 14-24 Kroll. 

H. Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (2011), 191 and note 55; see also 192. 
Proclus, De sacrificio et magia, in J. Bidez, Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques 
grecs, vol. 6 (Brussels, 1928), 150, 19-151, 5. Proclus, Theologia Platonica, I. 5, 
24, 4 Saffrey—Westernik. 

E. des Places ed., Excerpta e Proclo de philosophia chaldaica, 206, 21 = J. B. 
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criticism, see C. Addey, Assuming the Mantle of the Gods: Unknowable Names 
and Invocations in Late Antique Theurgic Ritual, in Lardinois-Blok—-van Der 
Poel, Sacred Words (2011), 279-294. G. Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The Neo- 
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4 Man and his destiny 


4.1 The creation of man by the Father 
Fragment 25 des Places = p. 46 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., Il. 316, 7-10 Diehl) 


[A]nd this one must say about the young gods (scil. the planets; see 
Timaeus 42 D 5-6 Burnet), that they bring to perfection the creation of 
the Father, to which He gave substance by the very act of thinking, as 
the Oracle also says: 


The Father thought these things, and gave a soul to a mortal. 


Fragment 94 des Places = p. 47 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 318, 16-18; 408, 
19-20 Diehl) 


[C]oncerning Him (scil. the Demiurge) (the Oracles) also say these 
things, just as Timaeus (28 C 3-5 Burnet) does, for he placed: 


... Intellect in soul, and in the body that lies idle 
the Father of men and gods placed us. 


Here Proclus intends to elucidate the Platonic conception of the creation 
of the human soul by the Demiurge through Chaldean teachings, which he 
correctly finds to be in harmony with Plato, given the influence this philoso- 
pher had had on the authors of the Chaldean Oracles. Fragment 25 attri- 
butes the creation of man to the Father, who for Proclus is the Demiurge, 
but who could also be identified with the first member of the Chaldean 
triad.! Proclus believes that fragment 94 also refers to the Demiurge since 
it mentions the title ‘Father of men and gods’,* which Homer attributed to 
Zeus (for example, Ilias 4, 68 Allen) in turn identified with the Demiurge by 
Proclus. According to des Places, the Father creates through His own will,’ 
but it would be better to say that He does so through His thinking activity, 
since the text of the fragment makes no mention of the Father’s will. The 
same author, followed by Majercik,* links the first verse of fragment 94 
with the World Soul, not the human soul: this could indeed be the case, but 
nothing prevents us to assume that the fragment refers to human souls as 
well since the ‘we’ (péac) of verse 2 seems to be a clear reference to them; 
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Majercik too hints at this possibility.* In the end, Proclus’ use of both frag- 
ments appears to be in line with the principles of Platonic psychology. 


4.2 The vehicle of the soul 


Fragment 193 des Places = p. 32 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., II. 144, 25-30 
Diehl) 


We say these things being aware of all that (has been said) before, 
through which (we) have proved them. We have derived (our position) 
from the things that Plato said and not from our own inventions. Since 
those who have began from the Oracles will say that these souls too ride 
upon some hypercosmic bodies, whether ethereal or fiery. 


Fragment 201 des Places = p. 47 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 5, 3-17 Diehl) 


[F]or individual souls that are established in it are assigned to (their) 
guiding gods, and become encosmic by virtue of their own vehicles, 
imitating their leaders, and mortal creatures are created and made 
alive by the heavenly gods. This is where (it) is considered in what 
way man came into existence and through which causes; and man (is) 
prior to all other (beings), either because the investigation about him 
is also particularly appropriate to us, as we set before ourselves the 
discussion about (the nature) of man and live in accordance with it, 
or because man is a micro-cosmos and those things that in him exist 
partially exist in the cosmos divinely and universally. For we have an 
actual intellect, and a rational soul that proceeds from the same Father 
and the same life-giving goddess as the cosmos, and an ethereal vehicle 
(which is) analogous to the heaven (for the World Soul), and an earthly 
body (composed of) the four elements, which is also co-ordinate to it. 


To reconstruct the Chaldean doctrine of the soul’s ‘vehicle’ or dyna rep- 
resents an almost impossible task for four reasons: 1) the limited number 
of authentic fragments where this is described (apart from those quoted 
previously, it appears only in fragment 120 des Places [‘thin vehicle of 
the Soul’ {wvyfic AextOv Synua}], a testimony from the Neo-Platonic phi- 
losopher Hierocles, who confines himself to saying that according to the 
Pythagoreans the vehicle of the soul must be subject to the purification 
process through the practice of virtues and the discovery of truth);® 2) 
the fact that the Neo-Platonists did not distinguish between the original 
Chaldean conception of the Synua and their own views concerning it; 3) 
the fact that Proclus, as in the passage where fragment 193 des Places is 
quoted, attributes vehicles to the hyper-cosmic gods as well: we do not 
know whether this was a Chaldean doctrine as Proclus claims it to be or 
not; 4) the profound disagreement between Neo-Platonists on the nature 
of the soul’s vehicle. 
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Proclus describes his predecessors’ views summarily in book 5 of his Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Timaeus, IM. 234-238 Diehl. He considers the following 
authors: Atticus and Albinus (to this group must be probably added Ploti- 
nus’), according to whom there is only one vehicle, the pneumatic, that does 
not survive the material body’s dissolution;® Porphyry, who thinks that the 
pneumatic and astral vehicles are the same,’ that the soul obtains it when it 
crosses the celestial bodies to descend to earth and that the vehicle returns to 
the heavenly dimension when the material body dies;!° Iamblichus,!! according 
to whom the vehicle is eternal, luminous (obyostséc), made of ether as the heav- 
enly bodies!” and built by the Demiurge; Syrianus,!? whom Proclus follows, 
who believes that the pneumatic vehicle is built by the Demiurge, contains the 
irrational soul and can be regarded as immortal only in itself but not after it 
becomes the vehicle of a specific soul; in this case it lasts for a long time and 
can also be punished in Hades (which thing would have been impossible if both 
the irrational soul and its vehicle died together with the material body),'* but 
in the end it dissolves.!° In addition to the pneumatic vehicle, Proclus (and, we 
can assume, Syrianus) also believed in the existence of another one, also built 
by the Demiurge!® but of a luminous nature.'” This is made of ether and so 
immortal,'® endowed with a superior form of perception’? and connected with 
both the astral/pneumatic body which it traverses to come to earth”? and the 
rational soul.*! Again, we do not know whether Proclus derived the doctrine of 
the luminous body from the Chaldean Oracles or from other sources. 


4.3 The material body 


Fragment 143 des Places = p. 56, n. 2 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., I. 39, 17-22 
Kroll) 


And it is clear that the Oracles as well wisely say to the theurgist that all 
gods are without body but that ‘bodies have been given to them because of 
you’ (fr. 142 des Places) since you cannot participate incorporeally in what 
is incorporeal given ‘the corporeal nature on which you have been grafted’. 


Fragment 186 des Places = p. 48 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 95, 9-12 Kroll) 
[B]ut the River Lethe (represents) all flowing of material beings and this 
tumultous vessel of ours which always fills the souls with forgetfulness 
of perpetually stable principles. 

Fragment 204 des Places = p. 48 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 336, 1 Kroll) 
[I]nside a body that ‘disperses itself’. 

The entrapment of the soul inside the material body is well described by 


these three fragments. The first of them, which also contains fragment 
142 des Places that we will discuss later, comes to the point of saying that 
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humans are ‘grafted’ on the body just like grafts on plants, showing the 
body to be an external accretion grown on the soul but fundamentally 
alien to it. But why is the material body so dangerous to the soul? Since, 
like the River Lethe, to which Proclus compares it, it has a ‘tumultuous’ 
(p68t0v) nature slave to the force of passions and constantly ‘dispersing 
itself? (oxt5vapevoc), which ‘fills the souls with forgetfulness of perpetually 
stable principles’ (dei ANOnsg dvanTAds Tag oxic TOV dei EOTHOTOV AOYOV), 
preventing it from remembering the divine dimension from which it came 
and to which it must return. 


4.4 The liberation of the souls from their material costraints 


Fragment 122 des Places = p. 53 Kroll (Proclus, Exc. chald., 192, 14-19 Pitra 
= 206, 6-12 des Places) 


[B]ut how does the order of angels raise the soul? ‘By’, (the Oracle) says, 
‘making the soul bright with fire’, that is, by illuminating it from every 
side and filling it up with immaculate fire which grants it (both) infal- 
lible order and the power of not being dispersed in the material disorder 
but of being reunited with the light of the gods. 


Fragment 123 des Places = p. 53 Kroll (Proclus, Exc. chald., 192, 16-20 
Pitra = 206, 11-15 des Places) 


([T]he angelic order) maintains the soul in its own place and prevents it 
from mixing with matter, ‘lightening (it) with a hot breath’ and elevat- 
ing (it) by (making it live) an uplifted life since the hot breath is what 
gives life. 


Fragment 99 des Places = p. 48 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 99, 1-4 Kroll) 


([T]hose souls) <which> even the gods say are turned around‘... to 
serve (generation), but having served it with an untamed neck . . .’ leave 
generation behind to go back up there. 


Fragment 155 des Places = p. 60 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 77, 7-11 Kroll) 


[S]uch is the nature of the passions, which is not easily corrected and 
‘hard to bend’ by reason, ‘and weighted from behind, and bereft of a 
share, so to speak, of reason, which is ‘light’. 


Fragment 171 des Places = (Proclus, Exc. Chald., 193, 16-18 Pitra = 208, 
3-4 des Places) 


The Father guides us: (He) discloses ther ways of fire, ‘so that we do not 
flow into a low stream because of forgetfulness’. 
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We will return to these passages during our analysis of Proclus’ treatise 
On Chaldean Philosophy. At this stage, we will confine ourselves to say- 
ing that the imprisonment of the human soul inside the material body is 
not its final destiny for the Oracles; on the contrary, the soul can escape 
its material constraints by having recourse to the help of angels as well 
as by enduring with patience the time spent in the material world, with 
the firm hope that one day its terrestrial exile will end, as fragment 99 des 
Places points out. Human will alone is not enough to achieve this goal; also 
important is the help of angels who, by illuminating the soul with their 
fire, make it remember its true divine origin, obfuscated by its connection 
with the material body and prevent it from rushing to the material disorder 
(sic TV DAK Gtaéiav), urging it instead to return to the divine dimension. 
The main obstacle to this objective as fragment 155 des Places and Proclus’ 
illuminating commentary clearly point out are the passions (xa0@v ovotc), 
which share in the dark nature of matter (&o1poc P@tdc Svtoc) and are ‘hard 
to’ be ‘bent’ (Svoxapmtoc) by the light of reason. This is why the Oracles 
think that together with a strong will,”* external help is also necessary, be it 
from angels, the gods themselves or, as in fragment 171, from the Father, to 
whom the Oracles seem to give here the role of providential saviour of the 
initiate. This is in turn a sign of the already-mentioned coexistence in the 
Oracles of a philosophical and devotional approach. 

In these fragments, Proclus gives us precious testimony on the ascetic con- 
notation of Chaldean spirituality, which came to it not only from its Platonic 
heritage but also from the general tendency of late antique religiosity to 
consider life in this world as an exile from man’s true home in heaven.*? 


4.5 Metempsychosis 


Fragment 160 des Places = p. 62 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 336, 27-337, 
1-6 Kroll) 


But not only the Oracles teach that in the case of human souls the 
descent into irrational beings is against nature, saying: ‘It is a lasting 
decree from the blessed that’ the soul of man ‘returns to life among men, 
not beasts’, since the transmigration into (bodies) of beasts is the conse- 
quence of a criminal life; but even Plato establishes that such a way of 
animating (the body) concerns souls who did wrong things. 


The problem of whether or not man’s soul transmigrates into bodies of 
beasts had divided Platonists since the time of Plotinus. This philosopher 
thought that those who have been passive slaves of passions will be reborn 
as plants,**+ while those who consciously chose passions over reason will 
be reborn as animals.*° Porphyry on the contrary strongly denied this and 
admitted that even those souls who did not live according to reason trans- 
migrate into human bodies.”® Proclus, differently from Porphyry, denies a 
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perpetual liberation of souls from the cycle of death and rebirth, saying 
that the souls of the best men can spend several life-cycles in the divine 
dimension, but after that time they will come back to earth.?’ Proclus, fol- 
lowing Syrianus’ teachings,”* points out that all souls, even those of the 
best men, must descend at least one time for every world-cycle since if they 
always remained above, there would be no reason for them to descend at 
all. Coming now to the text of the fragment, this clearly accords with Por- 
phyry’s position, but Proclus’ commentary on it (‘since the transmigration 
into [bodies] of beasts is the consequence of a criminal life’) leaves open the 
possibility that the Oracles also advocated the transmigration of evil souls 
into animal bodies, though this reading is not based on a literal interpreta- 
tion of fragment 160 des Places. In this case, then, Porphyry’s exegesis seems 
to be closer to original Chaldean doctrine than is Proclus’. 


4.6 The soul’s faculty of perception 
Fragment 41 des Places = p. 65 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim. II. 300, 12-14 Diehl) 


[T]he term ‘contact’ indicates a distinct, immediate, knowledge estab- 
lished in accordance with a determined conception — ‘thinking of the 
sensibles as capable of being touched’, one of the gods says. 


Proclus is here commenting on Plato’s Timaeus 37A2-7 Burnet, which con- 
cerns the creation of the World Soul and its involvement with both indivisible 
and divisible beings. Proclus interprets this Platonic passage in the sense that 
the Soul knows reality directly, without mediation. To further corroborate his 
exegesis, he quotes fragment 41 des Places, whose context, as Majercik has 
rightly pointed out, is obscure.” In particular, it is difficult to establish what 
the subject of ‘thinking’ (voobongs) is. The feminine gender of this present par- 
ticiple could refer to the Soul, be it the World Soul, and, in this case, Proclus’ 
interpretation would be faithful to the text, or the human one, which has a 
closer relationship with the sensible world. If the second alternative were cor- 
rect, Proclus’ exegesis would then be wrong, because he would have used a 
fragment concerning the human soul to explain the nature of the World Soul. 
In addition, the human soul does not know reality immediately, by virtue of a 
single act of intuition as in the case of the World Soul, but through the media- 
tion of both the five senses and reason, so that it more probable that it is in 
reference to the latter that Proclus quoted fragment 41. 


4.7 The ‘gods” address to the initiate 


4.7.1 Introduction 


We have decided to group the following fragments together since, though 
different in their specific content, they share the common characteristic of 
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being direct instructions given by the ‘gods’ to either man in general or to the 
Chaldean initiate in particular, in which they urge both to leave the material 
world and its dangers and hurry up towards the divine dimension. It cannot 
be excluded that these fragments were answers to specific questions previ- 
ously made to the ‘gods’ through the mediation of theurgists, who would 
then play the role of actual oracles like the Pythia of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, even if the context in which the Chaldean oracular pronouncements 
were given was not that of a public Oracle but of a private one, whose frui- 
tion was restricted to the followers of Chaldean religion.*° 


4.7.2 Fragments and commentary 


Fragment 15 des Places = p. 15 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., I. 27, 26-29-28, 
1-2 Kroll) 


If then we speak rightly, one must take hold of this axiom first: “Every 
god is good’, since the Oracles too bear witness to this axiom, in which, 
censuring the impiety of men, it is said: ‘Have you not known that every 
god is good? Ah, wicked, sober-up!’. 


In commenting on Plato’s Republic 379 B 1 Burnet, where it is stated that 
‘God is good’ (&ya8dc 6 ye 8e0c), Proclus quotes fragment 15 des Places 
where this Platonic statement is also quoted. The oracular saying continues 
with an exortation to ‘sober-up’, that is, to come out of that state of for- 
getfulness which prevents man to remember that he does not belong to the 
world of becoming but to the divine dimension, to which he must then go 
back to fulfil his own destiny.?! This exhortation seems not to be directed to 
the Chaldean initiates only, but to all men who, though wicked (taAaspyoi), 
are still deemed to be capable of coming out of their material constraints. 
If this interpretation is correct, it would imply that the Chaldean doctrine 
refused any determinism and recognized that all men have the capacity of 
rejecting evil and choosing good. 

Fragment 102 des Places = p. 49 and note 2 Kroll (Proclus, Th. Pl., V. 32, 
119, 9-12 Saffrey — Westernik) 


For the fountain of Nature is called the first Eimarmene by the Gods 
themselves. 


You should not look upon Nature, for its name is Eimarmene. 


The ‘fountain of Nature’ to which Proclus here refers is of course Hecate/ 
Rhea, one of the ‘fontal’ or intellectual gods as well as the source of any infe- 
rior form of life, including Nature.** This is presented like a sort of enchant- 
ress capable of tying the initiate to the world of becoming and making him 
subject to the action of the inflexible Necessity that governs it.*? To break 
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the spell that binds him, the initiate is invited to not look upon Nature (u} 
obow éuPéwys), that is, to divert his attention from the world of becoming by 
understanding its finite and impermanent nature, and focus it instead on the 
divine world that never changes. By doing so, Nature will not be able to exert 
any influence on him, who will then be free to achieve unity with the divine. 

Fragment 116 des Places = p. 52 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat. 155, 88, 1-5 
Pasquali) 


On which account he (scil. man) should be stripped naked of the flesh 
that has been put (on him) (scil. of the material body) as Odysseus (was 
stripped of his) ragged garments (Od. 22.1) and (should not) resemble 
any longer ‘a wretched beggar’ (Od. 16. 273), ‘wrapping his rags about 
himself’ (Od. 14, 512) out of the needs of the body. 


For the divine is not accessible to mortals who think according to 
the body, 

But those who have managed to strip themselves naked hasten 
up on high, 


As the Oracle says. 


By quoting some passages from Homer’s Odyssey, Proclus returns to discuss 
the obstacles the body puts to the initiate on his way back to the divine 
dimension. This time, though, it is not the body itself to be the obstacle that 
must be overcome, but the fact of thinking ‘in bodily terms’ (sua). Man, 
Proclus says, must not carry around the heavy burden of his body like how 
Odysseus threw ‘his rags about himself’ when he feigned to be a beggar, 
but must, in the language of the Oracles, ‘strip himself naked’ of it since, by 
doing so, he will also be able to get rid of his tendency to think ‘in bodily 
terms’, that is, to know Being by moving from a concept to another to con- 
struct one or more heuristic arguments about it. This way of thinking, which 
we can identify with dialectical reasoning or didvoia, ends up breaking the 
unity of Being by dividing it into a multiplicity of concepts and, in doing so, 
lowers it to the bodily/material dimension. On the contrary, Intellect (vodc) 
can preserve Being’s unity intact since it knows it through a single, indivis- 
ible act of intellection or intuition (véynotg). Once man changes his thinking 
process from d1évo1a to vonotc, he will then be free to ‘hasten up on high’ 
because no ever-changing multiplicity will obstruct his ascent to Being and, 
above this, to the absolute oneness of the First Principle.** 

Fragment 135 des Places = v. 1: p. 55 Kroll (Proclus, In Alc. 39, 16-17-40, 
1-7 Westernik; v. 2: Paris. Gr. 1853, fol. 68 r°, ed. H. D. Saffrey, Revue de 
Philologie (1969) p. 67-68; v. 3: p. 55 Kroll = Proclus, ibid., 40, 7 Westernik 
and Paris. Gr. 1853, ibid.) 


[A]nd in the holiest of mysteries before the arrival of the god there hap- 
pen attacks and apparitions of some chthonic daemons, which throw 
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the initiates into confusion and drag them away from immaculate goods 
while inviting (them) to matter. Therefore the gods prescribe (us) not to 
look upon them before we have been fortified with the powers derived 
from mystic rites: 


Because you must not look upon them before (your) body has been 
initiated 
Being terrestrial, these irksome dogs are shameless. 
On account of which the Oracles add that, 


by charming souls, they are leading them away from initiations. 


We will come back to the topic of evil daemons later in this chapter. One 
of the important aspects to point out here is that Proclus explicitly regards 
fragment 135 as an exortation from the gods (8¢o0i zapaxaAebovtat), which 
confirms our assumption that some oracular fragments had this specific con- 
notation. The oracular saying warns the initiate not to look upon terres- 
trial (y@6vio1) daemons, disparagingly called ‘dogs’ («Kdvec), since they have 
the power ‘to charm the soul, leading it away from initiations’ (tig woyac 
OéAyovtes asi [tHv] teAstHv anéyovow). This exhortation from the gods 
reminds us of a similar instruction given by fragment 102 des Places, where 
the inititate was told to not ‘look upon Nature’ (uu) pbow éuPéwys), for it can 
entrap him within the realm of Eimarmene or blind Necessity. 

The mention of ‘initiations’ (teAetat) made by this fragment shows that 
Chaldean religion was based on one or more initiation rituals that, we can 
only make assumptions here, could in part resemble those practised for 
example in the Eleusinian mysteries, in the Isis and Osiris mystery cult or in 
the Mythraic mysteries.** 

Lewy believes the initiation rite the first verse of the fragment alludes to 
consists in a lustration ritual; this aims at purifying the non-initiate from 
those material elements of his being which the daemons can exploit to entrap 
him in the realm of matter where Eimarmene/Necessity rules. In this regard, 
Lewy** quotes a passage from Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus?’ that 
is worth citing here and where two different categories of theurgists are men- 
tioned: the ‘summoners’ (kAntopec), who invoked the gods, and the ‘receptors’ 
(Soyeic), who became their material receptacle after being possessed by them: 


For, as Timaeus says (22 C Burnet), the gods purify the universe either 
with fire or with water, which things seers too imitate. Because of these 
things theurgical rites prescribe to purify ‘summoners’ and ‘receptors’ 
first by these means, and purificatory rites are performed before initia- 
tions not only for seers but also for initiates, thereby rejecting every- 
thing foreign to the initiation to be performed. 


We will go back to theurgical rites and their ministers. The important aspect 
of this passage is that, according to it, not only those to be initiated needed 
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to be purified, but also ministers of the Chaldean cult, and this notwith- 
standing they had already been purified when they were initiated into Chal- 
dean religion for the first time. How to interpret this information? Probably 
in the sense that people who were already initiated like ‘summoners’ and 
‘receptors’ had to be subject to purificatory (ka®appoi) rites any time they 
performed a cultic act. From what Proclus lets us assume, both water and 
fire were used in these purification rituals, even if we do not know how. Such 
an emphasis on catharsis clearly shows how important it was for these initi- 
ates to be pure from polluting forces, like the influence of evil daemons or 
corporeal passions, which in turn is a clear sign of the ascetic connotation 
of Chaldean religion. 

Fragment 136 des Places = p. 56 Kroll (Proclus, Im Parm., 990, 21-29 
Cousin) 


For in the case of both (philosophical) speculation and theurgy, what 
makes our ascent safe and infallible is this: to progress in an orderly 
way. As the Oracle says: 


For no other reason does God turn (Himself) away from man, 
And with living power sends (him) off on empty paths 


than when (we approach) the most divine objects of contemplation or 
action disorderly and wrongfully, and, as the saying goes, with uniniti- 
ated mouth or unwashed feet. 


This warning from the gods is directed to, on the one hand, those men who 
approach the divine ‘with uninitiated mouth or unwashed feet’ (dwvr/toI1c 
otonaow 7 avintotg mooi) — that is, without being subject to the initiatory 
and purificatory rites mentioned before; on the other hand, to those people 
who try to reach the divine dimension ‘disorderly and wrongfully’ (atéxtws 
Kai TANMpEAGSs) since their ascent does not follow a precise plan (which we 
can assume was communicated to the initiate during or immediately after 
the initiation process). In all of these cases, God turns his back on man and 
guides him ‘on empty paths’ (kevetc dtapmovc); that is, He makes him believe 
that the path he is following will lead him to the divine dimension even if it 
goes in the exactly opposite direction. This clearly anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of divinity shows again that the authors of the Oracles attributed 
human traits to metaphysical principles, since for them devotional and phil- 
osophical dimensions coexisted harmoniously instead of being in contrast 
with each other. 

Fragment 140 des Places = p. 56 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 212, 12-18 
Diehl) 


It is therefore necessary that he who has nobly undertaken the (practice 
of) prayer should make the gods propitious and awaken in himself the 
notions of the gods, since the kindness of the good ones is the primal 
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incentive of participation in them. He (who prays) should be incessantly 
occupied with divine worship, For in the case of the mortal who delays 
(praying), the blessed ones are swift (to punish). 


The god’s warning against those who neglect prayer is introduced by Pro- 
clus at the end of his description of his own doctrine of prayer.** This must 
have certainly been influenced by the Chaldean Oracles, but it is not pos- 
sible to establish in which way this happened since fragment 140 des Places 
is the only extant fragment where prayer is implicitly mentioned. Proclus, 
who was also influenced by Iamblichus,*’ presents a theory of prayer that 
divides it into five progressive degrees: 1) ‘knowledge’ of the divine ranks 
(vvo1a), necessary to know the right manner in which to approach the gods; 
2) ‘similarity’ (oikei@oic) to the divine, obtained through the practice of vir- 
tues (Proclus considers the following: ‘complete purity, chastity, education 
and ordered disposition’); 3) ‘touching’ (ovvag) the divine with the sum- 
mit of the soul, that ‘flower of the soul’ or ‘one of the soul’ which Pro- 
clus describes in his treatise On Chaldean Philosophy;*© 4) ‘approaching’ 
(guéAao1c), which is a development of the third degree insofar as it implies 
a greater participation in the gods; 5) ‘unification’ (v@oic), where the union 
of the ‘one of the soul’ with the ‘one of the gods’ is finally achieved. 

What we are dealing with here is Proclus’ philosophical systematization 
of the original Chaldean doctrine of prayer, but it is difficult to say to what 
extent the latter is reflected by the former. In another passage of his Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Timaeus,*! Proclus explains the power prayer has of 
leading man back to the divine dimension by referring to the Chaldean doc- 
trine according to which the Father’s Intellect sowed the symbols of the gods 
in every soul destined to come down on earth (fragment 108 des Places). 
According to Proclus, prayer activates the power of symbola and synthe- 
mata that lays dormant within the soul and, by doing so, contributes to the 
epistrophe or ‘conversion’ of the soul to the divine, which thing would have 
been impossible for the Soul to do if there were no trace of the divine left 
in it. It is worth quoting a section of this passage from the Timaeus Com- 
mentary*? in its entirety: 


And prayer gives a great contribution to this very epistrophe through the 
ineffable symbols of the gods, which the Father of souls sowed into them. 
It attracts the beneficence of the gods towards itself and unifies those who 
pray to those to whom they pray, joins together the intellect of the gods 
to the words of those who pray, moves the will of those who perfectly 
contain all goods in themselves to communicate them without envy, it is 
creator of divine persuasion and establishes all that we have in the gods. 


Proclus’ systematization was in all probability based on Iamblichus’, who, 
however, coming closer to the probable simplicity of original Chaldean doc- 
trine, admitted only three degrees of prayer: ‘bringing together’ (svvaywyév) 
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of he who prays and he who is prayed, which includes Proclus’ third and 
first degrees, that is ‘touching’ (ovvagh) and ‘knowledge’ (&vvoia) (Iambli- 
chus uses the term yvaptoic); ‘communion’ (Kowevia) with the gods, which 
probably must be linked with the fourth Proclean degree; and ‘unification’ 
(€v@oic) with the divine dimension. 

Only assumptions can be made with regard to the original Chaldean doc- 
trine of prayer. Probably it was much simpler than the formulations of it 
proposed by both Proclus and Iamblichus, but it can be hypothesized that 
it included the concepts used by these two philosophers in their discussions 
on the nature of prayer, since they seem to be technical terms belonging to 
Chaldean vocabulary. 

Fragment 217 des Places (dubious) (Proclus, In rem p., II. 126, 15-17 and 
23-26 Kroll) 


[BJut it is clear that the Oracle teaches these things: 


All indeed have a sweet longing for being always in the Olympus 
as companions of the immortal gods. But not for all it is licit to set 
foot on those mansions. 

Not he who has focused his will on (investigating) entrails (of 
animals), after the dispersion of this body, will hasten to the Olym- 
pus and be lifted above on the light wings of the soul, but only he 
who... 


This fragment, that Lewy believed to be authentic,*> has been shown by 
Dodds not to be so.*° Actually the extant Chaldean fragments make no 
mention either of the Olympian gods or of Mount Olympus (which, of 
course, does not imply that they did not mention them in fragments that 
have not come down to us). This one, however, shares with fragment 107, v. 
8 des Places the same negative opinion of divination through the inspection 
of animals’ entrails, which could probably suggest that, if not Chaldean, it 
comes from a cultural milieu very close to that of the Oracles. The Proclean 
context where it is quoted,*” a commentary on Plato’s Republic, 614 B 7—C 
2, does not help us to attribute it to a specific religious group, so the ques- 
tion of its provenance must remain open. 

Fragment 105 des Places = p. 64 Kroll (Proclus, Exc. Chald., p. 193, 24 
Pitra = 208, 19 des Places) 


[I]t is in it (the material creation) that one must abandon jealousy and 
envy, from where (one) has chosen these things, since, being material, 
they have matter as nurse. But ‘not to quench in your own mind’ has 
been said (in the sense of) shutting (oneself) out (of passions) and not 
(as an advice on causing) (their) destruction. 


Here the gods exhort the initiate not to try to extinguish his own passions, 
since, as Proclus explains, they will exist until he will belong to the world of 
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becoming; on the contrary, the initiate must ‘shut himself out’ (d6KAéow) 
of them, which means that he needs to divert his own attention from pas- 
sions to the contemplation of the divine; by doing so, he will prevent them 
from taking root in his mind and making him their slave. Deprived of the 
power that human consciousness gives them, passions will tend to disappear 
in the same way in which they have entered the consciousness’ spectrum. 
The ‘gods’ are then perfectly aware of a fact that modern psychology has 
clearly established: any attempt to repress passions and desires is doomed 
to fail because this makes them stronger, not weaker. On the contrary, by 
shifting his attention away from passions and towards the contemplation of 
the gods, the initiate becomes capable of preventing them from exerting any 
negative influence on him. 

Fragment 111 des Places = p. 51 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., II. 312, 22-28 
Diehl) 


The (words) ‘running easily’ (refer to) what is intellectual, whose change 
of position is unhindered, which changes position in a circular way, 
whose intellections are in the prime of strength, which is perfect, which 
operates on what is divine, which has the form of the Good (and) (is) 
around intelligible reality as the center by which it is borne along: Urg- 
ing yourself onward to the center of the clamorous light, as one of the 
gods (says). 


The protagonist of this fragment is the soul, which is said by Plato (Timaeus 
37 C 1-3 Burnet) to ‘run smoothly’ when it is guided by the Circle of the Same 
(one of its fundamental components together with the Circle of Difference). 
In this condition, the Soul is constantly and without impediments focused on 
the intelligible dimension, the luminous centre towards which the gods urge it 
to return, in the same way in which the rays of a circumference must return to 
the centre from which they have departed. According to Lewy,** followed by 
des Places*? and Majercik,*° the ‘center’ mentioned by this oracular saying is 
the sun, but this interpretation forgets to consider the Proclean context where 
the fragment is quoted, which revolves around the intelligible dimension: this 
is the true centre of the Soul, from which it has been originated and to which 
it must return. It must be considered that the identification of the intelligible 
dimension with the centre and of the Soul with the circumference dates back 
at least to Plotinus,*! and with all probability it is to this interpretation that 
Proclus is here referring. In addition, the fact that Proclus quotes fragment 
111 des Places in this context may suggest that one of the first usages of this 
metaphor could be found in the Chaldean Oracles themselves. 


4.8 The initiate’s love for the gods 


Fragment 43 des Places = p. 26 Kroll (Proclus, Theol. Plat. 1, 2, 11, 8-16 
Saffrey — Westernik) 
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Being likewise a partaker of the dialectic of Plato, meditating on those 
immaterial energies which are separate from corporeal powers and desir- 
ing to contemplate by intelligence in conjunction with reason [true] beings, 
our auditor must genuinely apply himself to the interpretation of divine 
and blessed dogmas and fill his soul according to the Oracle with pro- 
found love; since, as Plato somewhere observes (Symposium 212 B 3-4 
Burnet), for the apprehension of this theory ‘a better assistant than love’ 
cannot be obtained. (T. Taylor trans. with my additions and corrections)** 


Fragment 45 des Places = p. 26 Kroll (Proclus, In Alc., 117, 16-17 West- 
ernik; In rem p. I. 176, 21-28; II. 347, 6-9 Kroll) 


It was thus, I think, that Socrates called it in the Phaedrus (254 E Bur- 
net), and the Oracles (call) it ‘a stifling of true love, 

Just as he (Socrates) says (Phaedrus 242 D Burnet) that he made a 
mistake in rebuking licentious love, which the gods address ‘stifling 
of true love’, in that he turned to the farthest, material image of love, 
instead of contemplating that love which is divine and elevates souls, so 
in the same way he might say that Homer too made a mistake about 
Helen, since he brought the intellect of his soul down to the contempla- 
tion of the beauty that appears to the senses... . 

This is why the Oracles advise to be open to (the goods coming from 
above) through a life independent (from passions) as well as not to be 
closed (to this positive influence) as a consequence of attracting ‘the 
stifling of true love’ instead of aiming at the All. 


Although the desire to contemplate the divine dimension, the practice of 
dialectic and the meditation on the invisible forces that govern our world 
are necessary requirements for the true student of Plato, they would be use- 
less without love, because, as Plato himself said in the Symposium (212 
B 3-4 Burnet), for the man who truly wants to apprehend the divine there 
is no ‘better assistant than love’. Although Proclus’ strictly logical way of 
proceeding may at times give the impression of a rationalism that borders 
with spiritual aridity, it must never be forgotten that the love for God and 
the gods represents the ultimate drive of Proclus’ philosophical enterprise. 
Fragment 43 des Places clearly shows this, while the other fragments quoted 
warn the initiate of the power passions have of ‘stifling’ (xviyudv) true love 
for the gods. 


4.9 Hecate’s apparitions to the initiate 


4.9.1 Introduction 


We have grouped these fragments together because they describe appari- 
tions of the goddess Hecate happened during theurgical rites, which, we can 
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assume, were aimed at invoking this goddess.*? These apparitions generally 
follow the traditional Hellenic iconographic representation of the goddess 
Hecate, showing how Chaldean religiosity, though deemed to be of foreign 
origin by Neo-Platonists, was imbued with the Hellenistic culture in which 
it flourished. 


4.9.1.1 Fragments and commentary 


Fragment 72 = p. 36 Kroll (Proclus, Theol. plat. V. 35, 130, 2-7 Saffrey — 
Westernik) 


And for these reasons it seems to me that Plato again said the same 
things that were later revealed (by the gods). And that which the gods 
(have called) ‘armed from head to toe’, Plato has honoured as ‘equipped 
with full armour’: (Laws VII 796 B 6—C 2 Burnet, where Plato refers to 
Athena instead) 


‘For, I, the Divine, have arrived, armed from head to toe’ 
Fragment 142 des Places = p. 56 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., II. 242, 9-12) 


[A]nd the gods say these things to the theurgists, for they say that, 
though being incorporeal, 


bodies have been bound to our self-revealed apparitions because of 
you. 


Fragment 145 des Places = p. 57 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 71, 31, 10-15 
Pasquali) 


This is why the gods advise us ‘to contemplate the extended shape of 
light’. For though it exists above without shape, through its procession 
it becomes endowed with form. 


Fragment 146 des Places = p. 57 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p. I, 110, 26-29- 
111, 3-11 Kroll) 


In all of these (scil. apparitions of the gods) the gods manifest many of 
their different forms, appearing in many of them. At one moment form- 
less light is emitted from them then this acquires a human form and 
then it proceeds to some other shape. The mystical (doctrine) revealed 
by the gods has handed down these things, since this says: 


After making this invocation, you will see a stretched-out fire 
like a child skipping across the swellings of the air 
or again a shapeless fire from which a voice rushes forward, 
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or ample light, whirring and rolling around a measure of land. 
But (you might) also see a horse that is more brilliant than light 
or a boy carried upon the swift back of a horse, a boy 

in flames, or covered with gold, or once more naked, 

or even standing on (an horse’s) back and shooting a bow. 


In the first of the fragments quoted, Hecate appears to the theurgist ‘armed 
from head to toe’ (aavtevyoc évomAt0G). According to Lewy,** this representa- 
tion of the goddess emphasizes her frightening aspect, which Proclus also 
pointed out in his Platonic Theology, saying that the ‘barbarians’ (BapBapot) 
call her ‘goddess terrible and fearful’ (Sewiv yotv Oedv Kai poPepav).>> Of 
course, we do not know who these ‘barbarians’ really are, but it cannot be 
excluded that the philosopher is here referring to the authors of the Chaldean 
Oracles, whom Suda’s Lexicon considers to be of non-Greek provenance.*® 
If this is the case, the quotation attributed to them by Proclus in the Platonic 
Theology could be an oracular fragment not included in des Places’ collec- 
tion as well as disprove Iles Johnston’s criticism*” of Lewy’s attribution to 
Hecate of a frightening aspect, on the grounds that there is no oracular frag- 
ment that explicitly mentions it. Iles Johnston’s interpretation of fragment 72 
des Places, which explains Hekate’s apparition ‘armed from head to toe’ as 
a symbol of the ‘spiritual weapons’ that the goddess provides the theurgist 
with, could also be correct since there is no doubt that Hecate was invoked 
with the objective of participating in her power, which could well be symbol- 
ized by her weapons. The parallels this author establishes between Hecate’s 
weaponry as it is described in this fragment and the spiritual equipment that 
fragment 2 des Places says the theurgist must possess are indeed striking.°® 
What is important for Proclus is the fact that Plato (Laws VII 796 B 6-C 2 
Burnet) agrees with the Oracles in describing this goddess as wearing full 
armour, though the Platonic reference concerns Athena not Hecate. 

The description of this goddess given by fragment 72 must not induce us 
to think that Chaldean spirituality was unable to transcend the anthropo- 
morphic representation of the divine, since fragment 142 shows the exact 
opposite: the goddess says to the initiate that ‘bodies have been attached to 
our self-revealed apparitions for your sakes’ (s@pata toic adtdmTOIs PdOLACIV 
bdLOv sivekev évdédetat). The divine apparitions of the gods, and of Hecate 
in particular, in ways that conformed to the canons of traditional religious 
iconography did not reveal their true essence but were meant to meet the 
needs of human nature, which is forced to make use of sensory perception 
and rational inference to understand reality.°? The fact that fragment 142 
presents the manifestation of the goddess in human form as a concession 
she made to human weakness could imply that at this stage of his spiri- 
tual development, the initiate was unable to contemplate the goddess’ real 
essence, so it was necessary for her to appear in a form that he could per- 
ceive with his senses and recognize inferentially as belonging to his religious 
background. This, however, did not prevent him from a contact with her, a 
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sign that Chaldean spirituality was flexible enough to cater for the needs 
of people at different stages of their spiritual development. But, at a higher 
level, the gods, as Proclus says in quoting fragment 145, ‘recommend us to 
contemplate “the extended shape of light”. For though it exists above with- 
out shape, it became shaped through its procession.’ Now the goddess does 
not need anymore to appear in human form, but she can manifest herself 
as ‘extended light’ (fragment 145 des Places), that is, as light endowed with 
a geometric form. These types of apparitions, though superior to those in 
human form, are however still far from expressing the god’s true nature. 
Only those that Proclus describes as ‘light without shape’ (&tOmotov pac) 
truly express the supremely transcendent nature of the divine.*! 

As a consequence, Proclus distinguishes three different typologies of 
divine apparitions in the Chaldean system, from the lowest to the high- 
est: 1) in human form; 2) as fire or light endowed with a specific shape; 
3) as formless light. This multilayered aspect of Chaldean spirituality well 
served Proclus’ exegetical purposes because, faced with Plato’s criticism of 
Homer, accused of representing the unchangeable gods with apparitions 
of different shape (be they anthropomorphic or not), Proclus answered that, 
‘The gods manifest many different forms of themselves, appearing in many 
of them’ (oi Os0i moAAAG Lev EavTHV TpotEivovelr LOPOds, TOAAG S& oYPLATO. 
éEaAAGttovtes Patvovta), though of course remaining the same because they 
appear different according to the different way in which inferior beings par- 
ticipate in them: it is not the deity that changes then, but our own way of 
perceiving it.°? Among the forms chosen by the gods, the human one (t6te 
88 sic GvVOpaOnov LopE? éoyNnLWatTIoLEvov) suits those who are still bound to 
sensory perception but are nonetheless graced with the gods’ presence, while 
the gods appear as ‘formless light’ (Gtixwtov ec) to those among the initi- 
ates who have learnt how to make use of the higher faculties of their soul, in 
particular mous or Intellect and, above this, the ‘flower of the soul’.6* Com- 
ing now to the analysis of fragment 146 des Places, according to Lewy® the 
deity invoked (ém1pmvijoac) here is none other than Hecate. The first two 
verses allude to the goddess’ manifestation as a fire resembling a child skip- 
ping from one point to the other. While the manifestation of the goddess as 
a boy belongs to the anthropomorphic manifestations, her apparition as fire 
resembles the ‘extended shape of light’ (uop@rv owtdg zpotadeioav) of frag- 
ment 145 des Places, which belongs to the median class of divine apparitions 
according to the Proclean categorization described earlier.®° On the contrary, 
the ‘shapeless fire’ (xdp atéamtov) and ‘abundant light’ (p@¢ mAObotoVv) ‘whir- 
ring and rolling around a measure of land’®” (dygi yonv porlaiov édryOév) 
mentioned by verses 3 and 4 respectively belong to the class of the highest 
manifestations of the divine.®* 

H. Lewy interprets verses 5-8, which mention a dazzling horse, a boy on 
the back of a horse, a boy in flames or covered with gold or naked or again 
standing on an horse’s back and shooting an arrow,” as a symbolic descrip- 
tion of the souls of the dead who generally formed Hecate’s entourage.”! Iles 
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Johnston, however, rejects this interpretation, because it would not fit Hec- 
ate’s celestial nature” in her quality as moon goddess.’* However, we have 
seen above that Lewy’s arguments in favour of the existence of a ‘tenebrous 
side’ of Hecate are based on scarce but seemingly solid evidence. In addition, 
Iles Johnston herself points out that since the beginning of Greek religion, 
Hecate was linked with the underworld as shown by the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter, where this goddess accompanies Persephone during her journey 
into Hades.” But the goddess’ connection with the souls of the dead charac- 
terizes Hecate’s celestial aspect as well, since we know that for Plutarch (Iles 
Johnston quotes De facie in orbe lunae, 944 F Pohlenz’*), after the demise of 
their body the souls must spend some time in the moon, a planet with which 
Hecate is linked, before being sent back to earth to animate a new material 
shell. Therefore, both authors’ interpretations of the four final verses of frag- 
ment 146 des Places could be correct or partially so, without forgetting that 
we are here in the realm of mere hypotheses, since Proclus does not bother 
commenting on this oracular fragment, depriving us of precious informa- 
tion on its possible meanings (at least from his point of view). He confines 
himself to quoting it to show that not only Homer but the ‘gods’ as well said 
that the gods appear in different forms and that these can be traced back to 
the three categories mentioned before.”® 


4.10 The Chaldean way to the Father 


4.10.1 Introduction 


In this section, we have included those fragments that describe the spiritual 
methods employed by the Chaldean initiates to transcend their human limi- 
tations and reach the divine world. 


4.10.2 Fragments and commentary 
Fragment 9A Majercik (Proclus, In Parm., VII, 58, 30-33 Klibansky- 
Labowsky, cf. p. 94; V. 2, p. 512, 94-97 Steel) 
[A]nd the gods indeed enjoin us to remove multiplicity from the soul 
and elevate our intelligence and lead it toward the One: 
‘And do not keep back what is multiform in your mind’, they say, 
‘but extend the soul’s thought towards the One.’ 
Fragment 121 des Places = p. 53 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim., I. 211, 19-22 Diehl) 


After these is the ‘approaching’, for the Oracle calls it like this: 


For the mortal who approaches the fire will possess light (from the 
gods), 
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promising us greater communion with the gods and a more distinct 
participation in their light. 


Fragment 117 des Places = p. 52 Kroll (Proclus, In Alc., 177, 6-10 Westernik) 


The more powerful natural characters contemplate the truth by virtue 
of themselves and are more ingenious ‘being saved through their own 
strength’, as the Oracle says, while the weaker characters need both 
instructions and reminders from others who possess perfection in those 
things in which they (are) imperfect. 


Fragment 126 des Places = p. 53 Kroll (Proclus, Th. pl., Ill. 1, 5, 12-16 
Saffrey — Westernik) 


[A]nd (scil. Plato’s theology) showing the anagogic paths to Him 
(namely God), perfecting that intrinsic desire which souls always have 
of the Father and creator of all things and enkindling that torch in them 
(scil. the souls), by which they are especially united to the unknown 
transcendency of the One. 


Fragment 130 des Places = p. 54 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. III. 266, 14-23 
Diehl) 


From this it is easy to understand that according to Plato the souls are 
superior to Necessity as far as their highest life is concerned. For what 
the Father of the universe grants them is theirs by nature. Therefore, 
when they have contemplated the works of the Father, 


They flee the shameless wings of fated Moira 
As the oracle says, 


They reside in the god drawing in the vigorous fires 
Coming down from the Father, from which the soul that descends 
Gains possession of the life-sustaining flower of fiery fruits. 


Fragment 132 des Places = p. 55 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 113, 67, 17-20 
Pasquali) 


Socrates now (396 C) points out that Hesiod omitted the entities prior to 
Uranus as being ineffable. Indeed, even the Oracles mentioned these enti- 
ties as being ineffable, and added the words ‘hold your silence, initiate’. 


Fragment 133 des Places = p. 55 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat. 176, 101, 5-10 
Pasquali) 
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Therefore the theurgist too who guides this god’s (scil. Apollo’s) initia- 
tion begins from purifications and lustral sprinklings: 


Let the priest himself when first directing the works of fire 
Be sprinkled with a cold douse of deep-roaring sea-water, 


As the Oracle says about him. 


Fragment 139 des Places = p. 56 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 211, 8-13 Diehl) 


Perfect and true prayer is performed like this: first there is knowledge of 
all divine orders to which he who prays comes near. For he (who prays) 
would not approach the gods appropriately if he did not know what 
is proper to them. On which account the Oracle too has prescribed 
that the ‘fire-heated thought’ has the very first rank in holy religious 
worship. 


Fragment 141 des Places = p. 56 Kroll (Proclus, In Parm., 1094, 17-21 
Cousin) 


For this expression ‘come now’ is able to act upon the soul and lead (it) 
upwards, forbidding us, as it were, to fall a sleep in face of the inquiry 
about to be undertaken, nor to approach (it) full of sluggishness, almost 
saying what has been said by the gods, (that is) that ‘a release of the god 
is a sluggish mortal/who tends to these (divine dimensions)’. 


Fragment 190 (Proclus, In Alc. 188, 11-15 Westernik) 


But that a certain knowledge of (these) matters is made possible in us by 
superior (beings) is sufficiently shown by the manifestations and guid- 
ances of the gods, which manifest the order of the universe to souls, go 
before and guide their journey to the intelligible (dimension) and ‘kindle 
the fires’, those that lead upward. 


Fragment 196 des Places = p. 53 Kroll (Proclus, Im Tim., III. 300, 13-20 and 
331, 6-9 Diehl) 


To the removal of such vehicles, which Plato described by singularly 
naming each of their elements, the philosophical life also contributes, as 
he says himself, but in my opinion the telestic art contributes the most, 
by removing through divine fire all stains of generation as the Oracles 
also teach as well as that alien and irrational nature which the pneuma 
of the soul drew to itself. 

The ‘flood’ strikes the pneumatic vehicle first and makes it heavier, 
for that is what receives the impression of stains and odours. 
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Fragment 202 = p. 52, n. 2 Kroll (Proclus, Exc. Chald., 192, 10-15 Pitra = 
206, 1-6 des Places) 


And the ‘court open to all’ of the Father is the paternal order, which 
welcomes and embraces all souls that have been raised (to the divine 
dimension). 


Fragment 210 = p. 66 Kroll (Proclus, In Crat., 71, 35, 2-5 Pasquali) 


The ‘chalcis’ was so called because of the clear and melodious manner 
of clanging brass. Doubtless the Chaldeans called it like this because 
they heard it from the gods. And the ‘kumindis’ is among the smallest 
of birds. 


Fragment 211 (dubious) = p. 9 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p., I. 111, 28-112, 1 
Kroll) 


‘The wretched heart of the recipient cannot bear me,’ says one of the 
gods. 


It is only after our soul has consciously chosen not to cling to multiplicity 
that it becomes possible for it, in the words of fragment 9 A Majericik, to 
‘extend’ the ‘soul’s thought ... towards the One’ (anime noema in unum 
ampliare). This fragment seems to be the appropriate continuation of frag- 
ment 9 Majercik”’ (demonstrated to be authentic by Saffrey but not included 
in des Places’ collection) since in both the One is explicitly mentioned. What 
these oracular sayings want to say is that by moving away from the One, 
beings become more and more enmeshed in the realm of multiplicity, so 
that the initiate’s main goal as fragment 130 says is to invert this process 
by abandoning multiplicity, where blind Necessity or Moira (which Proclus 
identifies with formless matter)’* rules to go back to the perfect unity of the 
First Principle.”? In order to do so the initiate must ‘reside in the god’ (év 5€ 
0e@ Keivtat),®° that is, establish himself in Him as much as he can and, once 
he has done so, ‘draw in the vigorous fires coming down from the Father’ 
(xvpoovs AKxovoa akpatovg ék nmatpd0ev Katiovtac). Majercik thinks that 
here fragment 130 could refer to a breathing technique in which the initiate 
imagined to draw in the solar rays (the sun is a symbol of the Principle) with 
each of his breaths.®! But the fragment could also simply refer to a medi- 
tation on the nature of the Father, whom the Chaldean Oracles identified 
with the Primordial Fire, of which the visible fire of the sun was an inferior 
manifestation. The soul of the initiate can then ‘gain possession of the life- 
sustaining flower of fiery fruits’ (&@’@v woy? KatIOvtHV éuvpiov Spémetar 
Kapr@v woyotpdqov &v80c), that is, benefit from the power communicated 
to it by the Father, who will be like the water that makes the ‘flower’ of the 
initiate’s soul blossom to achieve perfect unity with Him.*? 
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Fragment 121 des Places is taken from Proclus’ discussion about the 
stages of prayer. Here he is describing the fourth one, namely the initiate’s 
‘approach’ to the gods to set the right conditions for the final union with 
them. The specific context of this fragment must have been different from the 
one in which it is quoted by Proclus, since there is no proof that the Chaldean 
Oracles had established either five (Proclus) or three (Iamblichus) different 
stages of prayer, but its general meaning suited well Proclus’ needs, since it 
helped him to show that the initiate’s act of ‘approaching’ (éuéAao1c) the 
gods, which in the fragment are symbolically represented by the divine fire, 
resulted in him obtaining divine illumination from them. It is not excluded 
that what for the Oracles was a general exhortation to come closer to the 
gods by ‘approaching’ them in the right way was turned by Proclus into 
a specific stage of spiritual ascent, probably under Iamblichus’ influence, 
where the gunéAaoic could be equated to the first degree of prayer.*> The act 
of approaching the divine could, in the words of fragment 126 des Places, be 
equivalent to that of ‘enkindling the torch’ (évéwaoa mupodv) of one’s own 
divine and ardent love for God, on whose rapid wings the human soul will 
be, as fragment 190 des Places says, ‘lead upward’ (Gvaywydc¢) towards Him. 
According to Proclus’ exegesis of this last fragment, it is the gods who urge 
man to transcend the miserable condition in which he finds himself, taking 
the initiative of human salvation (xpoxaOnyobpevar 5é tig TPO TO VoNTOV 
Topstac). 

Another way of expressing the process of union with the divine is that 
chosen by fragment 139 des Places, quoted by Proclus in the context of his 
description of the first degree of prayer according to his own classification 
(‘knowledge of divine orders’ or 1) yvGo1g tov Beiwv té€ewv). This oracular 
saying enjoins the initiate to develop a ‘fire-heated thought’ (tiv mupiWaAntl 
éwotav) of the divine, which, given the symbolic nature that the element fire 
has in the Chaldean system, could well refer to a meditation on it as symbol 
of the First Principle. By following the method of spiritual ascent proposed 
by the Chaldean Oracles, the initiate is made capable of reaching the ‘court 
open to all’ (xavdextuct dA) mentioned by fragment 202 des Places, which 
Proclus identifies with the ‘the paternal order of the Father’ (tod Matpdc 
TATpUK?) TAEI¢) who welcomes the souls that have finally come back to Him 
from their terrestrial exile. Given the crucial role played by the Father in the 
Chaldean system, it seems that Proclus’ interpretation in this case is in tune 
with the original meaning of the fragment.** 

Concerning the extant Chaldean sayings of ritual content, we can consider 
fragment 132 des Places, who invites the initiate to ‘hold’ his ‘silence’. Pro- 
clus uses this expression to explain why Hesiod said nothing about the divine 
entities that precede Uranus (the intelligible gods of his system). In this case, 
Proclus probably misinterprets the fragment by putting it in a context which 
does not strictly belong to it, since it is more probable that it refers to the fact 
that the secrets of initiation must not be divulged to non-initiates because 
they would be unable to understand them in the correct way.® The ritualistic 
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dimension of Chaldean religion clearly appears in fragment 133 des Places, 
where Proclus compares the purificatory powers attributed to Apollo to the 
lustrations that Chaldean initiates performed before starting cultual acts. 
This fragment says that before the ‘priest’ (ispebc) starts ‘the works of fire’ 
(xupdc épya), he must be subjected to a lustration rite performed with cold 
water and aiming at purifying his soul from those moral ‘stains’ (knAitdac) 
mentioned by fragment 196 des Places. 

Judging from fragment 133 des Places, the igpebg must have had the func- 
tion of supervising the correct execution of the rites or, in the words of this 
oracular saying, of ‘directing the works of fire’ (xupdc épya kvBepvOv), where 
this element plays the role of symbol of the First Principle, the Primordial 
Fire. Another member of the Chaldean religious organization was the doygbc, 
a word that literally means ‘recipient’ but that des Places translates with 
‘medium’.®* His function was to be possessed by the gods who then could 
communicate with the initiates through him. This figure is mentioned only 
once in des Places’ collection and in a fragment (n. 211, preserved by Pro- 
clus) that the French scholar judged to be dubious. Des Places based his posi- 
tion on the fact that the term doyebc also appears in Porphyry’s Philosophy 
from the Oracles, which contains oracular fragments that, contrary to Lewy’s 
opinion,®” were judged as non-Chaldean by Dodds,** and where this word is 
attributed both to human and non-human recipients of the god.®”: 7° Finally, in 
the extant Chaldean fragments there is no mention of the KAftap or ‘he who 
invokes the gods’, whose function was probably that of calling on the gods 
to take possession of the doysbc.7! All these three categories of initiates are 
instead mentioned by Proclus in this passage of his Commentary on Plato’s 
Republic:°* ‘And the consecrated (priests), those who invoke the gods and the 
recipients made use of tunics and belts of many kinds, imitating the divine lives 
to which they referred their religious duties’. A passage already discussed”? 
from Prolcus’ Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus?* must also be considered, 
since it concerns the purification of both KAjtwp and doyetc. To the latter does 
probably refer fragment 141 des Places,?° which considers the situation when 
the doyebc’ material tendencies prevents him from continuing to be possessed 
by the god, whose absolute purity and transcendence is of course incompatible 
with the slightest moral indignity.”° In conclusion, notwistanding des Places’ 
reservations on the Chaldean origin of the doysbc, we can assume that this, 
together with igpetc and KArtwp, constituted the Chaldean religious hierarchy, 
of which unfortunately not more that what has been already said is known. 

Although fragment 121 des Places points out man’s finite nature by calling 
him ‘mortal’, it also exhorts him to approach divine fire directly (guneAdoac), 
showing the Oracles’ faith in the ability of the human nature to transcend 
its own limitations. Such a faith in man is also shown by fragment 117 des 
Places, which says that the initiates are ‘saved through their own strength’ 
(c@C6psvoi bv éi\¢ GAKtic). As the Proclean context in which this fragment 
is quoted clearly explains, the fragment teaches that those who possess a 
‘powerful natural character’ (kai tHv pboEewv ai pév Epp@pEvéotepat) do not 
need to be urged by others to direct their attention towards the divine, being 
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naturally predisposed to do so, while weaker characters ‘need both instruc- 
tions and reminders from others who possess perfection in those things in 
which they (are) imperfect’. Lewy,”’ followed by des Places® and Majercik,”? 
interprets the ‘strength’ (GA) mentioned by this fragment as a reference to 
the soul’s divine spark, but, in the Proclean sources quoted in support of this 
exegesis, !°° there is no explicit equation between the two concepts, so that 
this must be regarded as a mere hypothesis. 

The last fragment considered, n. 210 des Places, refers to the different pos- 
sible designations of an unidentified bird whose Greek name ‘yaAxic’ is asso- 
ciated by Proclus with the word ‘brass’ (yaAKéc) and interpreted by Lewy as 
a reference to musical instruments used during Chaldean rituals;!°! lacking 
any further information, we are here in the realm of mere hypotheses. Nor 
is the Proclean context that explains how God-given names are smoother 
and fewer in syllables than those contrived by men!” of any help in this 
regard, since it simply connects ‘chalcis’ (yaAkic) with the first category, and 
‘kumindis’ (kbutvéic) with the second. 


4.11 Man between angels and daemons 


4.11.1 Introduction 


Here are included all Chaldean fragments quoted by Proclus that mention 
angels and daemons and the positive (in the case of the former) and nega- 
tive (in that of the latter) influence they exert on man during his ascent to 
the divine realm. 


4.11.1.1 Fragments and commentary 
Fragment 137 des Places = p. 60 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p. Il. 154, 17-19 
Kroll) 

[H]e who lives a truly sacerdotal life, says the oracle, 


‘,.. shines (as) an angel living in power’. 
Fragment 92 des Places = p. 45 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim. II. 110, 3-5) 


Furthermore, in the case of divine things what (is said) ‘watery’ indi- 
cates the inseparable authority over water, which is why the Oracle calls 
these gods ‘those who walk on water’. 


Fragment 114 des Places = p. 52 Kroll (Proclus, Th. Pl. V. 24, 87, 22-25 
Saffrey — Westernik) 


The myth says that Prometheus, by honouring the human race and 
providentially taking care of our rational life in order for it not to perish 
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by being submerged in the furies of the earth and the necessities of 
nature, as someone of the gods says .. . 


Fragment 154 des Places = p. 59 Kroll (Proclus, In Alc., 245, 6-7 Westernik) 


Beginning from below we must indeed shun the multitude of men who 
‘rush in herds’, as the Oracle says, and must not share either their lives 
or their opinions. 


Fragment 156 des Places = p. 60 Kroll (Proclus, In rem p. II. 309, 10-11 
Kroll) 


‘For they do not differ much from dogs without reason’, says the Oracle 
of those who lead a wicked life. 


Fragment 170 des Places = p. 65 Kroll (Proclus, In Tim., I. 121, 21-24 Diehl) 


What if the mountains in which the clouds form fell down because of 
the wind that strikes them from beneath the earth, by which the Oracle 
says cities are destroyed together with men? 


The importance of angels for the ascent to God is well expressed by Proclus 
who, in explaining fragment 137 des Places, compares a priest that lives a 
truly sacerdotal life (GAnO@c iepatucdc) to ‘an angel’ (&yyeAoc) who ‘shines’ 
(Oée1) living in power’ (év dSvvéper CoOv).1 This is the only Chaldean frag- 
ment where angels are mentioned, so it is difficult to establish their precise 
role in the Chaldean system.' The connection that fragment 137 makes 
with light inevitably links the angels with the fiery, intellectual world, as well 
as with the Father. The Proclean context in which the fragment is quoted is 
an explanation of the Platonic myth of Er (Republic 10, 614-10, 621 Bur- 
net) and mentions the angels insofar as it considers Er’s soul as belonging to 
the angelic rank (sic dyyeduKtyv thw)! since he is the ‘messenger’ (‘tyyeAoc’ 
in Greek)!°° who will describe the afterworld to humanity. 

Some ‘shreds of information’ on the angels can be glimpsed from Proclus’ 
Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, which says that both they and daemons 
are endowed with soul and intellect!” but regards the latter as inferior to the 
former, so that a single angel can govern a multiplicity of daemons.!°° How- 
ever, there is no proof that this conception of angels and daemons belonged 
to Chaldean doctrine as well. 

With regard to evil daemons (but we do not have to forget that for Neo- 
Platonists there were good daemons as well),!©? the information at our dis- 
posal is slightly more extensive. Although fragment 92 is used by Proclus 
to describe the gods that rule over water, des Places rightly interprets it as 
referring to the watery daemons of fragment 91 (which also mentions those 
of air and earth).'!° The evil daemons are the external enemies of the initiate, 
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the inner ones being his own passions and desires which the daemons excite 
to make the initiate focus exclusively on the material dimension and forget 
the divine one. As said, the daemons were associated with the four elements 
of the material world, earth, water, fire and air. Those of the earth are explic- 
itly mentioned by fragment 114, which regards them as ‘furies of the earth’ 
(y8ovdg oiotpot) responsible for a sort of ‘inverted’ baptism, since they do 
not immerse man in purifying water but in polluting matter.!!! The fact of 
succumbing to the influence of daemons means becoming like the multitude 
of men who ‘rush in herds’ (fragment 154 des Places), guided as they are 
by passions instead of reason. In the words of fragment 156 des Places, evil 
daemons are like ‘dogs without reason’ because they are slaves to their irra- 
tional instincts, while those men who accept, willingly or not, to be ruled by 
them will end up being destroyed as completely as cities hit by an earthquake 
(fragment 170 des Places).'! 
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5 Proclus’ On Chaldean Philosophy 


Translation! and commentary 


5.1 Introduction 


Those presented here are five long extracts from Proclus’ treatise On Chal- 
dean Philosophy’ collated by the Byzantine polymath Michael Psellus.? The 
most ancient witnesses are two manuscripts dated to the second half of the 
13th century: V located in the Vatican (V = Vaticanus graecus 1026, circa 
1250-1270, ff. 231 v° — 233 r°);3 B located in the Bodleian Library (B = 
[Bodleianus] Baroccianus 131, c. 1250-1270, ff. 409 v° — 411).* The title 
of this Proclean work is the one given in the manuscripts, namely ‘Proclus 
from On the Same Chaldean Philosophy’ (Tpéxaov &k tig abtiig yardaixtic 
@tAooogiac), which certainly does not coincide with the original one, since 
the expression ‘Chaldean philosophy’ never appears in Proclus; this means 
that it must be probably attributed to Psellus.> 

The five extracts are unfortunately unconnected to each other and deal 
with different topics: 1 describes the importance of the help of angels for 
the initiate’s ascent towards the divine dimension; 2 starts by describing the 
Soul’s faculties, then teaches how to celebrate the Father in the appropriate 
way, exhorting the reader to abandon the world of becoming and choose 
love for the Father over all other things; 3 regards the material body as the 
root of all evil and teaches how to deal with the passions associated with it; 
4 is the longest and most complex: it tackles again the subject of the Soul’s 
faculties, from the lowest to the highest, and the role they play in man’s 
ascent towards the Father; 5 concerns traditional concepts of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, such as the reason-principles (the Stoic Adyo. omeppatiKoi) and 
their relationship with intelligible Forms. This last extract is different from 
the other four insofar as it does not quote any Chaldean fragment. With 
regard to the content of these extracts, it must be pointed out that in some of 
them, as, for example, in extract n. 2, Proclus tends to jump from one topic 
to another (in this case, from the discussion about the Soul’s energies/powers 
to the exegesis of the symbol of the earth), while in others the content does 
not change (as in the case of extract n. 1, which focuses entirely on the ascent 
of the Soul towards the divine dimension through the help of angels). This 
could be explained by assuming that Psellus collated some extracts (such as 
n. 2) by making use of different, disconnected parts of Proclus’ treatise on 
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the Chaldean Oracles, probably because in his eyes their content was some- 
how related or because this way of proceeding served his own specific needs 
which are as such unknown to us. 

We have decided, contrary to des Places,® not to give these extracts the 
title of ‘Commentary on Chaldean Philosophy’ but simply ‘Proclus’ On 
Chaldean Philosophy’ since Proclus here does not use the same exegetical 
method as in the Platonic commentaries, that is, that of quoting a Platonic 
passage first and then explaining it. On the contrary, he presents his own 
argument on some specific topic then quotes a Chaldean passage that helps 
him to elucidate the message he intends to convey to the reader, explaining 
the oracular passage quoted only when he sees it fit. One has the impres- 
sion that what we are dealing with here is a collection of notes taken by one 
of Proclus’ students which the excerptor regarded as belonging to Proclus’ 
supposed ‘Commentary’ on the Chaldean Oracles, though it is of course 
possible that they reflect Proclus’ tratise on this subject to a large extent. 

In his Life of Proclus, Marinus does not say explicitly that Proclus wrote 
a ‘Commentary on the Chaldean Oracles’, but simply that he studied them 
almost by himself, since Syrianus had died before Proclus’ disagreement with 
his fellow disciple Domninus whether their common master had to explain 
to them either the Chaldean Oracles or the Orphic texts was resolved.’ Hav- 
ing received by Syrianus only the first elements of Chaldean doctrine,® Pro- 
clus had to rely on the text of the Chaldean Oracles themselves, on ‘the best 
Commentaries on the God-given Oracles’ (ta péytota TOV DTOUVNLATOV sic TH 
Seorapddota Ady1a.), namely Porphyry’s and Iamblichus’, as well as on Chal- 
dean ‘premises’ (br00éce1c) (probably a reference to the introductory mate- 
rial given to him by his master Syrianus), finishing (ovumAnpwoas) to study 
these sources in five years.” Marinus also reports that Proclus had a dream in 
which Plutarch of Athens, Syrianus’ master, predicted to him that he would 
have lived as many years as the pages of his ‘compositions’ (ovyKetwévov) on 
the Oracles.!° Suda™ does not mention any ‘Commentary on the Chaldean 
Oracles’, but a work on the Agreement of Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato 
with the Oracles, which was shown to be by Syrianus.'* 


5.2 Text¥ 
IIpokaov ék Tig ATI YaASaiKT\c PILocOgIAs 


A'l4 


(pag. 206) AvAai TOV OEiwv Kai oiKToEIc ai didia1 THEEIC. Kai 1 “tavdoeKtuKT] 
aban’ tod Tlatpdc H aatpuct téEIc Eotiv, 1 adoas (5) DTOdExYopLEvy Kai ovVEYOvED. 
TAs ava<y>OEioas yoydsc: 1] 6& TOV AYYEAMV LLEpic THs AvayEl WoNV; Péyyovoa, 
ono, mvpi Thy woxNv, Todt’ éoTt TEptAdpTovoa avdthv mavtayobev, Kai TANPH 
Tovoa tod UYpavTOD TYPOG 6 EvdidMow adti TAEW G&KAITOV Kai SdvaptV SU 
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Hv ovk éxporceitat (10) sic tiv vAUKHV atagiav GAAG ODVaATETAL TO QwTI TOV 
Oeiwv: Kai ovvéxet 6€ aDTIV Ev OikEiw@ TOM, Kai ELLYN ToLEt TPO THV BAN, TO 
Bepud mvebnaTtt KovPiCovoa Kai TOLOdoG HETEMPOV Sie THs avaywyod Cofic: TO 
yap TvEedpLa TO DepnLov Catic EoTi pEet&dootc. (15) KovgiCetat dé Gaav 10 oneddov 
ic TOV Gv@ TOMOV, HomEp PpiPet TO sic THY BANV MEpopEvov. TEAS 4E TOV CVOSOV 
1 pEtovoia TOV OEi@v KAaPTOV Kai 7 aAdTOgAS Tod TLUPdSG AMOMANPwoOIG, TtIc 
éotiv 1 BEd Syic, > bn’ Supaow adTHV TLBEiog Tod Hatpdc. (20) “Yuvmdoc 
dé GTOTEAEITAL TOV OEi@v 1 WON, KATH TO AdyLOV, TA OVVOHLATA Tod Ilatpdc TH 
a&ppynta mpopaArdropévy Kai tpoopspovoa ovdta TH Matpi, & évé0eto 6 Tatip sic 
abt €v TH APOtTY Tapdd@ Thc ovoiac. Totodto1 yap oi vogpoi Kai APavEis Buvor 
Ths Gvayouévys woyts, (pag. 207) avaktvodvtEs TIV LVLNV TOV APLOVIK@V 
Oyov ot PEPOvOLW ATOppHtovs Eikdvac TOV DEiwv év adTH SvvduEevov. 


B 115 
IIpokaov &k Tic AVTIS POGOgiAs 


(pag. 207) (5) “Puyfic Ba00c? tac TpIMAGG adTIs yvwoTIKdc SvVapLEIC MNO, 
vospic, dtavontikdc, S6faotiKdc: “Supata’ dé ‘TévTA’, TAS TPIMAGS adTaV 
yv@otiKkds évepysiac. TO yap Supa, yvaosas obuBoAov: 7 Sé Con, OpsFEws: 
TPITAG 5& Exatépa. FF 5é do’ Ao Set KovgiCew Ti Kapdiav (10), ta DAKO névTO 
Kai tT TOUKiAG TOV év yevécel MEPOLLevan, Kai nic TOROS GMLLATIKOC: Oi¢ EmETAL 
Oéa LEV Tic TaTpIKT\¢ Lovddoc, EvEpOODVY dé Gypavtos én’ avdTIV, svoTéBErd 
TE ONO THC voepc TAHTNS MEpLOTtic: GY’ OV SAoV > LIKTOV NLOV TO a&yabdv, 
Ek TE KIVIOEwWS Kai TIS CDLQVOTS EvEpoObvygs. (15) Tléoa yap Con, TV EavTTc 
évépyetav evAvtov Eyovoa, Nooviyv érAayxev adth obCvyov. “Yuvoc 5& tod Hatpdc 
od Adyot obvVOETOL, ODK EPYOV KATAOKEVT LOVOS yup A@PBaptos dv, PBapTOV 
buvov od Séyetar: pt] odv KEvi] PNLdTOV KataLyis: TeiceW eAriGopEv TOV AOYOV 
GANIv Seomotyv (20) pNdé Epyov Oavtacia pETa TEyVIG KEKOAAMMLOLEVOV: 
AKOAA@TIGTOV EdopPiav BEdc girci. “Yuvov odv TH VEO todtov dvab@pev: 
KOTAAITOpLEV THV PEovoayv Ovoiav: EAB@pEV Emi TOV GANOT OKOOV, TIV Eis AVTOV 
éCopoimow: yv@piowpEev tov deondtyv, ayamiowpev tov Ilatépa (25): (pag. 
208) kadodvti tE1o8GpEVv: TH VEpULd TPOOSPGLOLEV, TO WOXPOV ExQvyovtEs: TDP 
yevousba, dia mvpdc ddebomnsEv. "Eyousv evAvTtov Od0v sic avéAevotv: Tatyp 
oOdnyEl, TPO Odovcs avantTbEAs LI) TamMEtvov EK ANON pevowmnpsEv yeduG (5). 


y'6 


IIpoxAov 


(pag. 208)'Pia tijc¢ Kakiacg 16 Opa, HomEp Tijg dpEtiic 6 vodc. “H pév yop 
avabsv éxBAvotAveEt Taic woyaic, 1 6é ANd TOV yelpdvov (10) éxEtoKMpAaCet Kai 
KdtoOev: 10 dé KaTABaAsiv sic Yijv, TO dO’ NL EkKOyot EGoal dé AVTIVV, S01 
Tapetay8n wépeo8ar TETaKTAL dé Ev GAN TH yevéoel. "Emetd1) 6é TH KaKK EVOdSE 
Kai ‘tovde Tov TOmov €& AvayKIS TEPIMOAET’, WEPOS dE Kai TO NLETEPOV O@pA (15) 
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Thc yevéoswc, Lépoc Lev obv AKdKDVTOV noteiv, Svvatov, SANV 5é TH yéveow, 
adbvatov, si py Kai TO sivar adtiic dvéAouev: sic fv Kai CAAOv Kai Pbdvov 
KataBAntéov S0Eevrep adta KateréEato: DAUKG yap 6vta THY BAnv Eyer TIOHVHV: 
TO O€ ‘pL OBEOaL MPEVI’ TPO THY ANOKAELOLV, OD TPO TOV GEaVLOLOV EipyTat, 
Ka0dnep Th EvatooPevwvbuEVE Tit TEpléyetat Gra év Exeivo Kai GvaripAANoWw 
adtO Thc oikeiacg BEppNs: avti 5é Tod oBéoaL KaTGBaAEs, LN Ey@v aAdTOV Evdov 
Kabetpypévov’ dtomep Excayst: ‘M1 avedpa poadvys’, dia tod éyew évdov Kai 
aroxpbyat. (25) “YAucds 5& 6 PBdvoc: OTEpyoEt YUP TOV ayaAAHV obvoLKOG, 1 
d€ OTEpNols TH ayOv@ BAN ovvvgéotykev: GOVovov dé TO DEovpyov PDAOV Kai 
avatewoeEvov sic TOV ChAOV Tig TOD Osod ayabdmMTOG, GAA’ OvK sic MIAOVEKIAS 
avOpamte@v Kai dvopEevEiacg KaTAONHpEVOV. (pag. 209) Tadta dé ta 140, taic 
Woyaic EVAMOKAELOLEVA, EVAMOLOPYLVTA TIva Ev TO TvEdLATL KaKiav EvvAOV Kai 
AVANILTANOW ODTO THs DAUKTIS OTEPT|OEwWS Kai aCwtac. (5) 


A? 


Tod avtod &k Tis adTIS PI0SOgiAsG 


(pag. 209) ‘Totapévn 7 woxt) Kata TO StavontiKoV TO EavTI|C, ETLOTHU@V EoTI 
TOV OVTMV: EV OE TH VOEPA TTIc OiKEias Ovoias EavTHV idpboaoa, vost TA TéVTA 
Taig aMAdic Kai duEpiotoic émiBodaic. (10) Eic 5é 10 év Gvadpapotoa, Kai 
TaV TO EV AVTH ovunTvGaca TATOO, EvOEnoTIKH<s Evepyet Kai OVVAATETAL TAIC 
obnép vodv VIdpPEECL: TH YUP OLoiM Tavtayod TO GuOLOV CvVdATEOVAL TEOUKE, 
Kai Tioa yv@oic dv’ GuowtHTa ovvdei TH KATAVOODLEVH TO KATAVOODYV, TH LEV 
aic8yntd 16 aicOntuKdv, TH SE StAVONTH TO SLAVONTIKOV, TH SE VONTH TO VONTLKOV, 
ote Kai TH TPO vod TO &vO0c TOD vod. ‘Qc yup Ev Toi HAAOIs OVK ETL VODS TO 
QKPOTATOV, GAA’ 1 vAEP vodv aitia, obtHS Ev Tais WOYAIc OUK EOTL VOEPOV TO 
Mp@tov thc évepystac sidoc, GAAG tod vod DetWtepov: (20) Kai nica yoyr] Kai 
TG vovds évepysias Exel SITTAG, THs LEV EvoEldEic Kai KpEiTTOVas vorjoEwG, TOC dé 
vontikdc. Asi obv éxeivo 10 vontov Kai Kat’ add 10 EvioTdEvov Kai TI Drape 
VOEiv, HUOOVTA KATO MAOUs Tis GAAas Cwtic Kai SvvapEtc. (25) ‘Oc yap voEtdeic 
YlYVOLEVOL TO VO TPOOULEV, OUTS EvoELdEiC TPdG THY Evwolw GvaTpsyoLEV, ET’ 
a&Kkpo TH oikeio otdvtEs va: émsi Kai OPBAALOG OVK GAAMS OPG TOV TALov 7 
YEVOLEVOS TALOEISIG, GAA’ Od TH EK MOPS Pati: Kai SFAOV Sti TO vosiv ékeivo 
Li) vosiv Eéotiv. (pag. 210) “Eav dé’, pnoiv, ‘émeyKAivys odv vodv’, todt’ éottv, 
émepsioys taic voepaic ém1BoAdic sic tiv TPdc EKEivo OvVAONV, Kai OUTMS ‘EKEivo 
vorons’ TO vontov, ‘dds TL VoV’, TODT’ EOTL, KATH TL LETPOV EidoOvG Kai YVaDEMS 
(5) émpPantikds, ‘odK ékeivo vorjosic’: Kav yap Oow ai toiadta1 vorosic nda, 
AMOAEIMOVTAL THs TOD vonTtod Eviaiac ANAOTHTOG Kai sic SevTEPAs PEPOVTA TIVASG 
vospac <gvosic> sic TANB0c dn MpoEABovoac. OddEV yap yvw@otov Sv EAGTTOVOSG 
YLYVOOKETAL YVOOEWGS; OV TOvvV OSE TO DEP Vodv, 510 vod: (10) GLA yap vod 
EmPGAAEL Twi Kai Tolovde A€yEt TO VoOULEVOV, 6mEp EOTI TOD VoynTODd dSebTEPoOV: 
GAN’ si Ev TO GOEL TOD Ev Hiv vod TO vONTOV TODTO voodLEV, EX’ GKPM THC 
TPOtNS vontijs Tpiddoc idpvvbEv, tivi av Ett ovva@OsEin péEv TPdc TO Ev, 6 EOTIV 
GOUVTAKTOV pbc TévTa Kai GUEBEKToV; Ei Yap O TPOtoc ‘Tatyp’ (15) apraCew 
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“EavTOV’ A€yETAL TOD vod Kai Tis ‘SvVaLEwWS’, Tic O LNdE ODTWs APmdoar SenPEic 
EQUTOV, GAA’ DIEPNPTAGLEVOS ANO TAVTOV ATAGS Kai BEdo TAVTOV DULVODLEVOG; 
ei dé kai Epi ToD Apwtiotov Iatpdc Ev GAAoIc (20) sipytat: ‘Kai Sdvaptv TpPaTHV 
ispod Adyov’, tic 6 Dxép ToDtOV Kai OdmEp ODTOC LETéExOV ispdc Agyetar; Kai Ei 6 
ExQaivav GppHntotEpov Svta Adyos OvopaCetat, Sei TPO TOd Adyov Tiyv TOV Adyov 
DNOOTHSACAV Eival ory, Kai TPd Mavtds igpod THY éKOswTIKIWV aitiav. (25) 
‘Qc obv T& LETH TA VONTH AGYOL TOV VONTAY sist, cvvnYLEV@V SvtMV, O'TAS 6 
év Exsivoic Adyos, am’ GAANS appytotépas Evddoc DOOTHc, AOyOS LEV EOTL THC 
TPO TOV VonTaV otyTc, THV 5E vonTaV otyoLEévav, (5) ory. Mijxote odv odK 
EOTL TAVTOV VOD EVvO0G Kai ThONS NUOV Tic Wuytic Gv80c: GAAG TO [LEV EOTL THC 
VOEPAS NLAV Cuts TO EvoslOEOTATOV, TO SE ATAGOV TOV WOYXLKOV SvVaLEMV Ev, 
TOAVELOOV (pag. 211) ovodv: od yap gopEV votdcs LLOvov, GAAG Kai Stdvola Kai 
66a Kai Tpocoy Kai Tpoaipscic, Kai TPO TOV SvvVaLE@V TOLKTOV OvoiG Lia TE 
Kai TOAA Kai LEploTH TE Kai GpEpyc. AttTtTOd TE TOD Evdc TEMNVOTOG, Kai TOD LEV 
THs Tpatioms (5) Hudv TdV SvvéE@v GvOovG dvtoOs, <TOd> dé Tis GANS OvoiAG 
Kévtpov Kai TOV TEpi adTHV Grac@v ravitoiwv SvvapEwv, ékeivo LOvov Htc 
OVVENTEL TH TATPi THV VONTHV: voEpov Yap EoTt Ev, vositat dé Kai ExEtvo DIO Tod 
TATPUKOD vod KATH TO Ev TO Ev UTA: TO O€ Ev sig 6 MHoaL at (10) woxuKai SvvépEtc 
ovwevovow abdtiijs [6] uovov TéMuKE TpOOtyEw Huts TO TévtMV ETEKEWA TOV 
OvVTMV, Kai ADTO TAVTOV Ov TOV Ev Hiv Evomoiov: KAaBd Kai EppiC@OynLEV Kat’ 
ovoiav év éxsivo, Kai TO EppiC@o8a1 Kav mpotmpEsv, OvK ATOoTHOOLEDG THs 
Eavtov aitiac. (15) 


E38 


IIpokAov &k Tic aVTIS POGOgias 


(pag. 211) ‘H pvooogia tiv te ANOnv Kai avauvnow TOV didiov AOy@V aitLaTaAL 
THS TE AMOPOITYOEDS TIj¢ AMO THV DEdv (20) Kai Tic Ex’ AdTOVS EXLOTPOYTIS: TA 
dé AOL, TOV TATPLKOV ovVONLUGTOV. Lovdder SE GUMdTEPA: OvVEOTHKE YP 1] 
Worx?) Ad TOV isp@v Adyov Kai TOV Oeiwv CDLPOAWV: Gv oi LEV sic ANd TOV 
VoOEpOv Eld0v, TH SE ATO TOV OEiwv Evdd@v: Kat EOLEV SiKOVES LEV TOV VOEPHV 
ovoidv, (25) aydApata [ta] 5E TOV GyVOOTwV OvVOnLGTOV. Kai donEp Tica 
Yori] TAVTOV LEV EOTL TANPOLG TOV Eld@v, (pag. 212) kata piav dé dAws aitiav 
dogotnkev, odtH Kai TOVTMV Lv LETéYEl TOV COVOnLATHOV, SV OV ovvantetat 
TO VEG, GHMPtotat dé 7 Baapéic év Evi, KANO OvvayEtat av TO Ev adTH TATOOS 
sic piav Kopugry. Aci yap Kai todto (5) sidévai, Oo nica Wo maoN¢ Kat’ eiSoc 
dtéoTnkE, Kai doar yoKai, Tooadta Kai Ta sidn TOV WoYOV EOTL: APHtov pév yap 
Kad’ &v Eidoc, TOAA@V GtOL@V DIdCTAOIG EvoEtSOv Epi Te TH BANV goti Kai TH 
obvOETa TOV SVTOV, LIS DTOKEMEVIS OLOEWS TOLKiAWS Tod adTOD LETEYObDONS 
eiSovc: (10) ei yap 70 sivat tic woyxfic Adyos soti Kai sidoc ATAODV, 7 ObSEv 
dtoice: Kat’ odoiav woxr Tic HAAG, 7 Kat’ eidoc Gv Stagépor: 6 yap gott Sioicer 
LLovov, gott 5é eid0c¢ LOvov. “Obev SfAov wo nica yoy Kav TOV adTOV T AGyOV 
TANPNS, GAN’ Ev sidoc Eaxev (15) aopiotikdv TOV HAwV, Gonep TO HAiaKdV 
eidoc yapaktnpiCer Ti Hak woynv, GAAO GAANV. 
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5.3 Translation 


1 Proclus from On the Same Chaldean Philosophy 


(1) The eternal orders are the courts and residences of the gods. And the 
‘court open to all’ (frg. 202 des Places) of the Father is the paternal order, 
which welcomes and embraces all souls that have been raised (to the divine 
dimension); but how does the order of angels raise the soul? ‘By’, (the Ora- 
cle) says, ‘making the soul bright with fire’ (frg. 122 des Places), that is, 
(5) by illuminating it from every side and filling it up with immaculate fire 
which grants it (both) infallible order and the power of not being dispersed 
in the material disorder but of being reunited with the light of the gods. 

(The angelic order) maintains the soul in its own place and prevents it 
from mixing with matter, ‘lightening (it) with a hot breath’ (frg. 123 des 
Places) and elevating (it) by (making it live) an uplifted life since (10) the 
hot breath is what gives life. (20) But as all that is illuminated hastens to the 
place above, in the same way, that which is led towards matter is weighed 
down with (it). (15) But the end of the ascent (is) the participation in the 
divine fruits and the self-illuminating condition (of) becoming full of fire, 
which is the vision of God, which is like placing the soul under the eyes of 
the Father. The soul is then, according to the Oracle, made capable of sing- 
ing hymns to the gods and of laying before the Father as well as of giving 
back to (Him His own) unspeakable symbols, (those) which the Father (20) 
‘put into’ (frg. 94, v. 2 des Places) the soul during the first creation of (its) 
essence. These are actually the secret and intellectual hymns of the raising 
soul that awaken its memory of the harmonic discourses which bring (with 
themselves) the unspeakable images of the divine powers that (the soul con- 
tains) in itself. 


2 Proclus from the same 


(The Oracle) calls ‘depth of the soul’ (frg. 112 des Places) its triple cognitive 
powers, namely, (1) the intellectual, the dianoetic and the doxastic, and “all 
the eyes’ its triple cognitive energies: this is so because the eye is a symbol 
of knowledge, while life (is a symbol) of longing after (something), but both 
are threefold. (5) Now the earth above which it is necessary to raise the 
heart (symbolizes) all material and manifold things that are brought into 
the world of becoming as well as any corporeal form; after them comes 
the contemplation of the paternal monad, the pure joy of (seeing) it, the 
stability (deriving from) this intellectual contemplation; (10) from which 
things it is clear that our good is mixed, (that is), (made up) of both move- 
ment and connatural joy. (This is so) because any life that has freed its 
own energy obtains that pleasure (which) becomes part of itself. But the 
hymn of the Father (cannot be sung) neither (with) elaborate arguments nor 
(through) the accomplishment of deeds, since, being (the Father) the eternal 
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one, (He) does not accept a perishable hymn. Do not hope then to persuade 
the master of true discourses with an empty torrent of words (15) nor with 
the appearance of artificially embellished deeds, since God loves unadorned 
beauty. Hence, let us dedicate this hymn to God: let us abandon the world 
of becoming; let us go towards (our) true goal, that is, becoming like Him; 
let us know the Lord (20) and love the Father; let us heed His call; let us 
run towards the hot (breath) and escape the cold one; let us become fire and 
travel through fire. Nothing prevents us from accomplishing the ascent; the 
Father guides (us): (He) disclosed the ways of fire, so that (25) ‘we do not 
flow into a low stream because of forgetfulness’ (frg. 171 des Places). 


3 By Proclus 


(1) As the body is the root of evil, so the intellect of virtue, since the latter 
gushes forth for the souls from above, while the former rushes in disorderly 
from inferior things as well as from below; the ‘throwing down to earth’ 
(corresponds to) being cut off from our (true) selves, while ‘letting it be’ 
(means) to be brought to the place that has been prepared, that is, to be 
placed in the whole (material) creation. (5) Since there are evils here below 
and ‘by necessity this place circularly moves’ and since our body is part of 
this (material) creation only a part of it can be made unencumbered by 
evils (namely, our own body), but it is impossible (to do so) with regard to 
the whole creation, unless we destroy its very being. It is in it (the material 
creation) that one must abandon jealousy and envy (10), from where (one) 
has chosen these things, since, being material, they have matter as nurse. 
But ‘not to quench in your own mind’ (frg. 105 des Places) has been said (in 
the sense of) shutting (oneself) out (of passions) and not (as an advice on 
causing) (their) destruction, inasmuch as what is quenched by something is 
contained in it in its entirety and fills it up with its own warmth; (15) and 
instead of quenching (the senses), reject (them), without keeping (the desire 
of quenching the senses) hidden within. On which account (the Oracle) 
adds: ‘Do not defile the breath’ (frg. 104 des Places) that is hidden (from 
sight) within (our own bodies). But envy is material, since it is associated 
with privation of goods and privation has come into existence together with 
sterile matter. (20) But the theurgic race (is) without envy and makes the 
effort of emulating God’s goodness instead of being dragged to men’s love 
for contentiousness and ill-will. But these passions, enclosed in the souls, 
impress material evil on the pneuma and fill it up with material privation 
and absence of life (25). 


4 By the same from the same 


(1) When the soul establishes itself according to its dianoetic faculty, it 
possesses a perfect knowledge of beings, while, when (it) has settled in the 
intellectual (part) of its being, it apprehends all things through simple and 
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undivided intellections. But when it has returned to the One and led back 
to (unity) all multiplicity which is in itself, it acts in a (5) divinely inspired 
manner and is connected with the substances (that exist) above Intellect. 
What is like something else is disposed by nature to be united to it, and any 
knowledge unites the knowing subject to the object known through like- 
ness, (and it is in this way that) sense-perception (is united) to the sensible 
object, dianoetic thinking to what is thought dianoetically, intellection to 
what is thought noetically (10) and, finally, the ‘flower of Intellect’ to what 
(is) before Intellect. As then in other (domains) Intellect is not the highest 
(reality), but the cause which is above Intellect, so in souls the intellectual 
(one) is not the first form of activity but that which is more divine than Intel- 
lect. And every soul and every Intellect has a double energy, one unitary (15) 
and better than the intellectual, the other noetic. It is necessary to think of 
noetic (activity) as intelligible, according to what comes into being and to 
reality, ceasing (to think of it) based on other lives and powers. 

As then after we have become intellectual we are united to Intellect, so, 
(after we have become) one, we run back towards union (with the One) 
(20) (thus) standing on top of our own Intellect. The eye too does not see 
the sun unless it becomes solar and (it does) not (do so) through the light 
(that comes) from fire; from which it is clear that thinking of that (the One) 
coincides with not thinking of it (at all). ‘But if’, (the Oracle) says, ‘you 
incline your Intellect’ — that is, (if you) lean (your Intellect) on intellectual 
apprehensions for (achieving) union with the One (25) — in the (same) mea- 
sure in which ‘you think of that’ (as of something) intelligible, ‘as if you 
thought of something’, that is, according to a certain proportion of form 
and knowledge, ‘you will not think of it’ (at all) (cf. frg. 1 des Places). (This 
is so) because, (though) such intellections (are) simple, (they) are (also) want- 
ing in the unitary simplicity of the intelligible and (30) move towards some 
of the secondary intellectual natures that have already advanced towards 
multiplicity. Since no knowable thing is known through an inferior (form) 
of knowledge, what is above Intellect (is) certainly (not known) through 
Intellect, given that this apprehends something and at the same time defines 
it as the object being thought of, which (as such) comes after (what is) intel- 
ligible. (35) 

But if we think of this intelligible that has been established on top of the 
first intelligible triad by virtue of the ‘flower of Intellect’ in us, how will it 
(then be) possible to be united to the One, which is unconnected to anything 
and imparticipable? Because, if the primal ‘Father’ is said to ‘snatch Himself 
away’ from Intellect and ‘Power’ (cf. frg. 3 des Places), who is he who has 
no need to snatch himself away, (40) but absolutely transcends anything 
and is celebrated as the God of everything? But if in another passage (of the 
Chaldean Oracles) the following is said concerning the primal Father: ‘And 
primal Power of the sacred Word’ (frg. 175 des Places), who (is) he who (is) 
above this and participating in whom the primal Father is said to be sacred? 
And if he who has appeared as unspeakable (45) is called ‘Word’, it is neces- 
sary that, before the Word, that which makes the Word come into existence 
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be Silence, in the same way as the divinizing cause (must be placed) before 
anything sacred. As then the beings that come after the intelligible ones, 
which exist (in them) in a unified state, are their ‘words’, so the Word which 
(is) in the intelligible, having been given substance by the other unspeakable 
henad (scil. Silence), is Word of the Silence that precedes the intelligibles 
(50), while Silence (is the silence) of the intelligibles. 

On no account, then, the flower of Intellect (is) the same as (the flower) of 
the whole soul, but the former is what (is) more unified in the context of our 
intellectual life, while the latter (is) the unity of all psychic powers, which 
are of many kinds. (This is so) because we are not only Intellect but also 
reason (55), opinion, attention, choice and before these powers an essence 
(that is both) one and manifold, divisible and indivisible. Given that the one 
(in us) has manifested itself as double, on the one hand as flower of the first 
of our powers, on the other as centre of the whole essence and of powers of 
all sorts (60) (that revolve) around it, only the one (that is in us can) unite 
us to the Father of the intelligibles. (This is so) because one (scil. the flower 
of Intellect) is intellectual and thinks on the basis of the One which is in it 
under the rule of the Paternal Intellect. But the one to which all psychic pow- 
ers of the Soul converge (scil. the flower of the whole Soul) is the only one 
to be disposed by nature to lead us to what is above all beings (65), since it 
is this one that brings unity to all things that (are) in us. Wherefore we are 
rooted by essence in it and because of the fact of being rooted in it, even if 
we proceed, we are not uprooted from our cause. 


5 By Proclus from the same 


(1) Philosophy alleges as the cause of the oblivion and remembrance of 
eternal reason-principles the estrangement from the gods and the return to 
them. But the Oracles (explain the same fact as the oblivion and remem- 
brance) of paternal symbols. And these (two explanations) agree with each 
other, since the Soul exists from sacred reason-principles and divine symbols 
(5), of which the ones come from intellectual Forms, while the others from 
divine henads. And we are (in turn) images of the intellectual essences and 
‘statues’ of the unknowable symbols. And as the whole Soul is the fullness of 
all Forms but subsists according to an altogether unitary cause, so (it) par- 
ticipates in all (10) symbols by virtue of which (it) is united to God; but its 
own existence is delimitated by the one (in the Soul) insofar as (this) brings 
all multiplicity that is in it back to one summit. 

Because it is also necessary to know this, (that is), that every soul differs 
according to (its own) Form and there are as many souls as their Forms. (15) 
In the first place, by virtue of a single Form many individuals that have a uni- 
tary Form in matter subsist as well as composed beings, since a single sub- 
jacent nature (scil. matter) participates in the same Form in many different 
ways. If then the Soul’s being is definition and simple Form, either a soul is 
by essence not different at all from another or (it) differs by the Form, since 
that which simply differs is none other than Form. From which it is clear 
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that every soul, even if (it) is full of the same reason-principles, possesses 
only one Form that differentiates it from others; for example, the solar Form 
characterizes the solar soul and, another (Form), another (type of soul) (25). 


5.4 Commentary 


5.4.1 Extract n. 1 


The first extract consists in a description of the ascent of the soul to the 
Father’s ‘court open to all’ (frg. 202 des Places), which Proclus identifies with 
the ‘the paternal order’ (1, xatpuct téE1¢) where the souls who have managed 
to transcend the material dimension finally arrive. In commenting on this 
fragment, we have seen that according to Proclus’ exegesis the ‘Father’ men- 
tioned here must be identified with the Demiurge, so that the ‘the paternal 
order’ must in turn coincide with the Demiurgic dimension; but we have 
said that this Proclean interpretation may not be fully faithful to the original 
Chaldean conception of the Father, whom, according to the evidence avail- 
able, the Oracles identified with the First Principle; as a consequence, the 
‘court open to all’ of fragment 202 des Places must also be referred to the 
paternal/intelligible dimension. 

After briefly mentioning the Father, Proclus emphasizes the important role 
that angels play in guiding the Soul to Him. They do so by illuminating the 
Soul ‘from every side’ and by filling it up with their divine fire; this is an infe- 
rior manifestation of the transcendent fire of the Father and leads the soul 
back to Him on the basis of the principle according to which similar things are 
mutually attracted to each other. By being made ‘bright with fire’ (frg. 122 des 
Places), the Soul is given the power of transcending the material dimension. 
But the mere fact of reaching its destination does not imply that it will remain 
there forever, unless the angels ‘lighten (it) with a hot breath’ (frg. 123 des 
Places). This ‘breath’ is none other than the fiery pneuma by which the angels 
had made the Soul capable of leaving the material dimension and of which 
now they make use again to keep it in the paternal abode it has finally reached. 
The soul is now, Proclus says, ‘full of fire’, that is, able to fully participate in 
the divine nature, which the Chaldean Oracles symbolize with concepts like 
‘fire’, ‘light’ and ‘hot breath/pneuma’. The Soul is now ‘enflamed’ not by its 
old passions for material objects, but by ardent love for the Father, which, 
according to Proclus, culminates in the vision of Him; after this, the soul feels 
an urgent desire to celebrate the gods that surrounds Him with hymns as well 
as to give back to the Father the divine symbols He had placed in the soul after 
this entered the material dimension (frg. 94, v. 2 des Places). 


5.4.2 Extract n. 2 


Extract n. 2 starts with an explanation of the Chaldean expression ‘depth 
of the soul’ (wvyficg B&G0c) (frg. 112 des Places), which for Proclus refers to 
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the Soul’s triple cognitive powers, that is, intellectual, dianoetic and dox- 
astic, while the expression ‘all the eyes’ (Gupata .. . dvta) (frg. 112 des 
Places) would also refer to them but this time regarded as ‘cognitive ener- 
gies’ (yv@otikic évepysiac), not ‘powers’ (Svvdpeic). The degree of termino- 
logical precision of Proclean exegesis is here so high that it could be seen 
as a sign that the original meaning of these two expressions was different 
from the one proposed by Proclus, all the more because in the extant Chal- 
dean fragments there is no clear trace of the Proclean division of the Soul’s 
power/energies in intellectual, dianoetic and doxastic. Probably the expres- 
sion ‘depth of the soul’ referred to that aspect of the Soul that is capable of 
participating in the divine dimension and which the initiate had to discover 
within himself, since men are not generally aware of it, while ‘all the eyes’ 
could, as Majercik,!? who follows Lewy,”° suggests, be linked with the con- 
cept of ‘eye of the Soul’, which opens up when the initiate has managed to 
reach the ‘depth’ of his own soul. 

After discussing the Soul’s faculties, Proclus jumps to a completely dif- 
ferent topic, that is, the interpretation of the symbol of the earth, which for 
him symbolizes the world of becoming that the initiate has to abandon to 
achieve full contemplation of the paternal monad; this is the result of the 
movement of the soul away from matter and towards the divine dimension, 
which allows it to obtain the pleasure implied in a stable contemplation of 
the divine. Here Proclus seems to emphasize the important role played by 
the Soul’s movement, which is not only that of going away from the Father, 
as when it enters the material world, but also of leaving it to go back to its 
own paternal abode. 

After this, Proclus changes topic again and starts talking about the right 
way of celebrating the Father with hymns. This must not be done through 
‘elaborate arguments’ (which clearly downsizes the importance of dianoetic 
and doxastic reason in the process of spiritual ascent) or by emphasizing 
one’s own accomplishments (which would be a sign that the ego still has a 
firm grip on the initiate) but through hymns whose simplicity or ‘unadorned 
beauty’ (&kaAOxnotov edbuopeiav) fully reflect the simplicity and oneness of 
the paternal Supreme Principle. It must be said that here Proclus seems to 
focus on the monadic nature of the Father, which rejects any form of multi- 
plicity, that of celebrative hymns included. 

Having explained the right way of worshipping the Father, in the last 
part of the extract Proclus exhorts the initiate to detach from the material 
world (Theaetetus 175 E-176; Laws IV 687 D-688 B, 716 B-D Burnet) 
and to achieve the Platonic ‘similarity to God’ (thw sic adtov sEopn0iwot) 
(Timaeus 90 D; Theaetetus 176 B Burnet), which is the result of the ardent 
love the initiate has for Him (ayanjompsv tov Hatépa). Divine love must 
reach such a level of intensity that the initiate comes to the point of becom- 
ing fire itself (xip yev®pe8a), thus reaching full similarity or ‘6u@i@otc’ 
with the Father or First Principle, which the Chaldean Oracles symbol- 
ized with the element fire. By becoming similar to the First Principle, the 
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initiate takes full possession of the ‘hot breath’ (t@ Sepud mpoodpapapev) 
by which the angels of extract n. 1 facilitated his ascent to the Father and 
leaves behind the cold one (16 woypov ékgvyévtec), which, by ‘cooling down’ 
his ardent love for the Father, made him forget Him, as fragment 171 des 
Places,?! which Proclus quotes without commenting on it, also hints at. 
According to Proclus, nothing prevents the initiate from accomplishing 
this objective, which however becomes possible only through the Father’s 
help (Matip ddnysi) in disclosing ‘the ways of fire’ (1updc dS0d¢ &vantbéac); 
this could be a reference to theurgy as the tool that enables man to go back 
to the divine dimension, but also to the symbols the Father placed in the inner- 
most recesses of man’s soul. 


5.4.3 Extract n. 3 


Extract n. 3 starts with a definition of body as ‘the root of evil’ (piCa tijc 
Kakiag T6 o@ua), while Intellect is presented as ‘root of virtue’ (domep 
Ths apEetiic 6 vodc). After this apparent introductory remark (unless this 
passage belongs to another part of his treatise on the Chaldean Oracles), 
Proclus moves to the exegesis of the expression ‘throwing down to earth’ 
(tO 88 KataPadeiv sic yiiv) which he does not interpret in detail, simply 
pointing out that it means ‘to be cut off from our (true) selves’ (16 dQ’ 
Hudv éxxdyat). Probably Proclus intends to say that man is fully himself 
only when his soul is not confined to the material body, of which the 
earth, for its connection with matter, could be regarded as a symbol, 
but when he is united to the Father as in extract n. 1. The sentence ‘td 
88 KataPadrsiv sic yfjv’ is not regarded by des Places as Chaldean, but 
we think there is no reason not to consider it so, since the mere fact 
that Proclus comments on it should, at least hypothetically, point to this 
conclusion. 

The expression ‘letting it be’ (gGc001 5é adtiv), which for Proclus means 
‘to be placed in the whole (material) creation’, could also be a Chaldean 
fragment for the same reasons as the previous one. Because of its extreme 
conciseness, Proclus’ exegesis of this possible oracular fragment is difficult 
to understand. Probably he wanted to say that the acquisition of a material 
body by the soul was not only the result of its own inclination towards mat- 
ter (as fragments 163 and 164 des Places hint at) but also of a free decision 
of the Father (as in fragments 94 and 115 des Places), who placed it in the 
material world for some specific reasons, which, unfortunately, the extant 
Chaldean fragments do not explain to us.?” 

A Platonic quotation from Plato’s Theaetetus 176 A 6-7 Burnet is the frag- 
ment ‘by necessity this place circularly moves’ (t6vde tov ténov && AveyKNS 
mepioaei), which Proclus quotes to compare the stability of the divine 
world to the circular movement of the material dimension, where anything 
that proceeds returns to its starting point just to start the process anew. 
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According to Proclus’ exegesis, one of the parts of the world that ‘circularly 
moves’ (zepimoAsi) is man’s body, which can indeed be made free from the 
evils of this world while it is impossible to do so as far as the whole cre- 
ation is concerned, since divine necessity (é€ dvéy«ns) has made it subject 
to constant change and then prone to the action of evils. Among them are 
‘jealousy and envy’ (CijAov Kai pOdvov), which the initiate must abandon 
while he lives here below (sig fjv [scil. thy yévecw] Kai CijAov Kai pOdvov 
KataPAntéov). Proclus’ hint at the vice of envy can refer to Plato’s Timaeus 
29 E Burnet where it is said that what is good has no envy (dya0@ 5é ovddseic 
nepi ovdevic ovddénotse éyyiyvetat PO6vos) since at the end of this extract Pro- 
clus says that, “The theurgic race (is) without envy and makes the effort of 
emulating God’s goodness’ (&p8ovov 5é 16 Oeovpyov PdAOV Kai &vatELvOLEVOV 
é1¢ tov CijAov tig tod Osod Gya8dtnt0c). Plato’s influence on extract n. 3 can 
also be seen in the connection Proclus establishes between envy, privation 
and matter, since as envy consists in longing for something which one lacks, 
so according to Plato the ultimate nature of matter consists in privation 
of a specific form, which fact on the other hand makes it possible for it to 
receive in itself all forms (Plato, Timaeus 49-52 Burnet). The initiate must 
then fight against his passions which, being material, ‘have matter as nurse’ 
(DAKE yap Svta tiv BAnv yer TOHVHVv), but he must not try to ‘quench’ them 
in his own mind (frg. 105 des Places), that is, he must not try to extirpate 
them completely until he still is in the material body. This could be inter- 
preted in the sense that for both Proclus and the authors of the Oracles, 
extreme forms of ascesis must be rejected because violent repression of 
passions makes them stronger, not weaker, in the same way in which one 
who would like to quench a flame must surround it completely to deprive it 
from air, but, in doing so, he becomes dangerously close to being burned by 
it. Therefore, the initiate must not even retain in himself the desire of eradi- 
cating passions completely but must simply shut the senses out (ddKAEto1g) 
and reject them (xatéPade). Probably Proclus is here referring to the prac- 
tice of moving one’s own attention away from sensible objects to prevent 
them from entering the consciousness’ spectrum and take full possession of 
it. By doing so, the initiate can avoid polluting his own breath/pneuma (fr. 
104 des Places), which in this case, as Majercik rightly points out,?> refers 
to the éynua or vehicle of the soul. We do not know what the Chaldean 
concept of the soul’s vehicle originally was but only the different views of 
Neo-Platonists on this assuredly Chaldean concept. If fragment 104 des 
Places regards the éynua-nvedua as prone to be polluted by material pas- 
sions, this means that it participates, at least to a certain extent, in matter. It 
is also important to differentiate the 6ynua-avedua which fragment 104 des 
Places refers to from the ‘hot pneuma’ through which, according to extract 
n. 1, the angels free the initiate from the grip of the material dimension, 
since in this case this concept refers to the angels’ power, which appears to 
the initiate as hot breath/pneuma. 
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Extract n. 4 is the longest of the five. It starts with a description of the soul’s 
modes of knowledge: dianoetic, noetic and ‘divinely inspired’: the diano- 
etic knows reality through rational arguments, which have the disadvan- 
tage of multiplying the in-itself unitary nature of Being; the noetic mode is 
still bound to multiplicity but to a lesser degree than the first one: though 
it still divides the unitary nature of Being into several universal Forms or 
Ideas, it is capable of knowing them through ‘simple and undivided intellec- 
tions’; finally, the ‘divinely inspired’ mode transcends all multiplicity, even 
that which belongs to the intelligible Ideas and knows Being in its unitary 
nature, that is, insofar as this participates in the oneness of the One.” All 
these different modes of knowledge are based on the metaphysical principle 
of ‘likeness’ (oikeiwoic), according to which sensible perception knows sen- 
sible objects, dianoia, dianoetic objects, noesis, intelligible ones and, finally, 
the ‘flower of Intellect’ (t6 &v00¢ tod vod), ‘what is above Intellect’ (xpd vod). 
We will go back to the ‘flower of Intellect’, but now it is important to say 
a few words on oikeiwots. This concept has for Proclus a metaphysical con- 
notation since it implies that a being creates what is like itself first, then 
what is dissimilar (Elements of Theology prop. 29 Dodds). This is so because 
procession must happen gradually, through a series of intermediate steps 
where the proceeding element is linked with that from which it proceeds by 
its likeness to it. But procession of a being from another also implies rever- 
sion of the former to the latter, which is also made possible by the likeness 
of the reverting being to that to which it reverts. (Elements of Theology, 
prop. 32 Dodds). Finally, as Proclus explicitly states in his Commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus (Il. 298, 27; Il. 160, 18 Diehl), knowledge of a being by 
another also works through likeness, since reversion of the caused being to 
what causes it implies knowledge of the latter by the former, so that knowl- 
edge through likeness and reversion imply each other (Elements of Theol- 
ogy, prop. 39 Dodds). 

Proclus then explains that as the One is above Intellect, so the soul’s first 
form of activity is not that according to the Intellect, but that which operates 
according to the One. This is so because every soul (but also every Intellect) 
has a double form of activity: one based on the Intellect, the other on the 
One which manifests itself in all beings that participate in its unitary nature. 

After this brief discussion of the two fundamental forms of activity of 
Intellect and Soul, Proclus makes use again of the concept of oikeimoig to 
point out that as, by becoming intellectual, we are united to Intellect, so, by 
becoming one, we are united to the One (ac yap vostdsic yiyvopEevol TH VO 
Tpoowmev, OVTMS EvosldEic TOC THY Evwotw dvatpéxouev). In order to further 
illustrate his point, Proclus goes back to the application of the principle of 
‘likeness’ to knowledge, saying that our eye must become ‘solar’ (A10E181)¢) 
to perceive the sun since the like knows its like; this is why, he says, ‘thinking 
of’ the One is equivalent to not thinking of it at all because the One, being 
above Intellect, is not like any kind of thinking activity. 
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Until now, Proclus has succinctly explained one of the most fundamen- 
tal concepts of his own philosophical system, that of likeness or oikeiwotc, 
but has commented on no Chaldean passage. We have a clear example of 
how Proclus’ methodology is here different from that which he applied to 
his Platonic Commentaries, where he generally starts from quoting a Pla- 
tonic passage first, then comments on it. These five extracts resemble much 
more a series of notes taken by one of Proclus’ pupils during his lessons on 
the Chaldean Oracles than a Commentary in the style of the Platonic ones 
(though it is of course possible that they reflect Proclus’ treatise to a large 
extent). Proclus then comments on lines 2 and 3 of fragment 1 des Places, 
saying that if one leans on intellections (vospaig ém1BoAaic) — which, though 
simple (azAai), are still based on ‘a certain proportion of form and knowl- 
edge’ (katé ti uétpov Eidovc Kai yv@oEemMs Ex1PANTIKH<) — to achieve union with 
the One (sig tiv mpdc éxeivo ovvagyy), he will, as the Oracles say, ‘never be 
able to think of it’ (‘ob« éxeivo vofjoeig ). This is so, Proclus explains, because 
the Intellect’s intellections, though simple in themselves, are also manifold, 
which implies that they have moved away from the absolute oneness of the 
One. In addition, by being ‘intellectual’ (vogpai), they not only are below the 
One but also below the ‘intelligible’ (vontév) dimension of the Platonic Ideas, 
which they are however able to grasp. Since the One transcends Intellect, it 
can be grasped by the ‘flower of the soul’ only, that is, by what is ‘one’ in 
the Soul, or, in other words, by the oneness that establishes the soul as ‘one’ 
being. Proclus ends his explanations here, to reiterate that the ‘flower of 
Intellect’ is incapable of achieving union with the One since this, differently 
from both the Intellect and the intelligible dimension, is unconnected with 
anything and imparticipable (dobvtaxtov mpdc mévta. Kai &péextov). In this 
respect, Proclus says, the One is superior to the Chaldean Father (which 
for him coincided with the first member of the first intelligible triad and, at 
an inferior level, with the Demiurge), because, while the Father according 
to fragment 3 des Places needs ‘to “snatch Himself away” from Intellect 
and “Power”’ (aprdCew ‘éavtov’ Aéyetat tod vod Kai tic ‘Svvepews’), the One 
already transcends both, being ‘God of everything’ (8e6¢ mévtwv), includ- 
ing the first Chaldean triad Father - Power — Intellect. To further stress the 
inferior nature of the Chaldean Father compared with the One, Proclus also 
quotes fragment 175 des Places: ‘and primal Power of the sacred Word’. He 
interprets the adjective ‘primal’ (xpatnv) as if it referred to the Father, called 
‘primal’ (xp@tiotoc) in his exegesis, though the fragment patently refers this 
attribute to Power, second member of the first Chaldean triad, not to the 
Father; then, further distorting the literal meaning of the fragment for the 
sake of his own argument that aims at showing the superiority of the One 
over the Father, Proclus attributes the adjective ‘sacred’ (igpéc) to the Father 
too, not to the Word, as a more literal exegesis would have dictated, this 
time to show that it is the One that makes the Father ‘sacred’. Finally, Pro- 
clus says that the ‘Word’ of fragment 3 des Places, which he seems to regard 
as an inferior manifestation of the One (this is not named explicitly but 
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Proclus refers to it as ‘he who has appeared as unspeakable’ [6 éxqaivav 
&pprytotepov]) must necessarily be preceded by ‘Silence’ (oty), which, being 
defined as ‘unspeakable henad’ (Gppyntotépa éviic) a few lines below, must be 
regarded as a designation of the One, all the more because Silence is also said 
to ‘precede the intelligibles’ (xp6 tv vontav oryh). 

After the exegesis of these oracular sayings, Proclus goes back to the pre- 
sentation of his own theory of knowledge by differentiating the flower of 
Intellect from the flower of the whole Soul.”° According to him, while the 
former is capable of unifying intellectual powers only, the latter can include 
those psychic faculties (such as ‘reason, opinion, attention, choice’) that the 
flower of Intellect leaves out because of their inferior nature compared with 
intellectual ones. Therefore, though Soul is inferior to Intellect, its ‘flower’ 
or principle of unification is superior to the intellectual one since it leads 
back to unity more aspects of the Soul than those reached by the unifying 
power of Intellect. This must be understood on the basis of the Proclean 
principle according to which a superior cause produces and leads back to 
itself a greater number of effects compared with inferior ones (Elements of 
Theology, propositions 57, 60 Dodds), doing this through the process of 
reversion (émotpogn) (Elements of Theology, proposition 31 and especially 
35 Dodds). This means that the flower of the Soul is the truest manifestation 
of the One in man. 

The one in us, Proclus says, is both flower, as we have already seen, but 
also centre around which all the soul’s powers revolve; but when, as Proclus 
points out, this type of flower and centre is intellectual (voepov yap éotww év), 
it is capable of bringing man back to the ‘Father of intelligibles’ only (éxsivo 
Lvov Hac ovvartet TH natpi THV voet@v), that is, to the first member of the 
First intelligible triad that Proclus identifies with the Chaldean Father. To the 
One only the flower of the whole Soul can lead since it ‘brings unity to all 
things that (are) in us’ ([6] povov néquxe npookyew Huds TO NévtIOV énéKEwa 
tov Sévtwv), thus being a truer and more complete manifestation of the One 
in us than the flower of Intellect. 

C. Guérard has rightly shown that the difference between Gv00c vod and 
&v80c¢ wots does not belong to Proclus’ exegesis of the Chaldean Oracles 
only, but had a broader impact on his philosophy, being discussed in some 
of his Platonic Commentaries as well.*° However, the fact that the concept of 
&vO0c wuxfig never appears in the extant Chaldean fragments, while that 
of &vO0¢ vod is mentioned three times in total (see fragments 1, 1; 42, 3; 49, 
2 des Places), could put into question its Chaldean origin, to the point of 
considering it as a Proclean innovation not belonging as such to the text of 
the Oracles. 


5.4.5 Extract n. 5 


The fifth and last extract is the only one where no Chaldean fragment is quoted. 
‘The Oracles’ (t& A6yia) are mentioned here by Proclus in general terms because 
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for them ‘the estrangement from the gods and the return to them’ depends on 
the oblivion and remembrance of paternal symbols (tdv OEi@v ovvOnudatov), 
in the same sense in which for ‘philosophy’ the same phenomenon concerns 
‘eternal reasons-principles’, with which then Proclus makes Chaldean symbola 
and synthemata coincide. The relevant aspect here is for Proclus the agree- 
ment of Chaldean doctrine with Platonic philosophy, which fact he explains by 
pointing out that Soul ‘exists from sacred reason-principles and divine symbols’ 
(a6 tov igp@v Adyov Kai THV Osiov ovpBOA@v): the former being inferior mani- 
festations in the Soul of intellectual Ideas (oi pév siow dnd TOV voepOv sid@v) as 
they preexist in the intellectual Demiurge that conveys them to the World Soul 
and this in turn to individual souls; the latter coming instead from ‘the divine 
henads’ (t& 5é 620 tHv Osiwv évéd@v). According to this explanation, reason- 
principles and divine symbola in some way mirror each other even if Proclus 
does not seem to establish a perfect identity between them; symbola are in fact 
superior to reason-principles insofar as they come from the gods/henads and 
not from the Demiurge and, differently from reason-principles, do not seem to 
have the specific function of shaping matter.2” 

Through the principle of oneness that it contains in itself, the Soul is then 
capable of leading both the multiple reason-principles and the symbols of 
the gods back to unity, making use of them to move away from multiplicity 
and back to the absolute unity of the First Principle. However, at this point 
a problem arises: if each individual soul possesses the same reason-principles 
and divine symbols, what differentiates them? Proclus answers this objection 
by saying that even if a soul ‘is full of the same reason-principles’ (kav tv 
adtdv f AOyov TAHpNs), and, by extension, of the same divine symbols, it ‘pos- 
sesses only one Form that differentiates it from others; for example the solar 
Form characterizes the solar soul and, another (Form), another (type of soul)’. 

The mention by Proclus of the ‘solar soul’, that is, of the souls which share 
in with each other as well as with the sun and the divine principles superior 
to them the solar Form (16 HAaKdv eidoc), links Proclus’ On Chaldean Phi- 
losophy with his treatise On the Sacred Art,?* where the efficacy of theur- 
gic rituals is explained by him through the principle of universal sympathy. 
This binds together things that are different but belong to the same ‘chain’ 
or oetpé, so that by making use of one or more members of the chain, for 
example of the inferior ones which are more accessible to him, the theurgist 
can come into contact with the power of superior ones, which would other- 
wise have remained utterly inaccessible to him.”? 
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1 Greek text: E. des Places ed., Excerpta e Proclo de philosophia chaldaica, 206- 
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clus, In Parmenidem, 626, 24-37 Cousin on the reason-principles in the Soul 
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Diehl and, as far as secondary literature is concerned, the following fundamental 
study: M. Martijn, Proclus on Nature: Philosophy of Nature and Its Methods on 
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Conclusions 


We have now reached a point where we can draw some conclusions on the 
question whether Proclus’ exegesis of the Chaldean Oracles is in line with 
their original meaning or not. We can answer that Proclus never intention- 
ally distorts, except in the few cases we have pointed out (such as that 
of fragment 175 and 160 des Places), the original meaning of the Chal- 
dean fragments he quotes. He however interprets them in the context of 
his own philosophical exegesis of Plato, which was in turn based on the 
principle according to which the different cultural and religious traditions 
of the Hellenistic world (such as Greek religion, Orphism, Pythagorean- 
ism, Platonism), including the Chaldean Oracles, could all be interpreted 
as holding the same metaphysical and theological doctrine, even if they 
expressed it in different ways. To make them agree with these different 
traditions, Proclus subjects the Chaldean Oracles to a level of systemati- 
zation and rationalization which is certainly alien to them because they 
are not a philosophical treatise but a revealed text that is only partially 
based on those fundamental concepts of Platonic philosophy (for example 
the Good, the world of Ideas, the Demiurge, the soul’s fall into the mate- 
rial world etc.) of which Proclus wants to show the agreement with the 
Oracles, while they also contains conceptions that are not present in Plato 
or that at least do not have in him the same degree of importance as they 
have in the Oracles (for example the role given to ritualistic theurgy, to 
semiabstract entities like the Iynges, the Connectors, the Teletarchs, Aion 
and Eros or to more personalized ones such as the goddess Hecate or the 
Father, not to mention the concept of fire as symbol of the First Principle, 
of clear Heraclitean-Stoic derivation). Proclus’ exegesis is then generally 
correct because he shared with the Oracles the same Platonic background 
(such as in the case of conceptions like the identification of the Principle 
with the Platonic Good, the triadic structure of the intelligible dimension 
or the double nature of the Demiurge). On the other hand, it becomes 
much more problematic, even if not necessarily wrong, when the concep- 
tual simplicity of Chaldean doctrine clashes with the complexity of Pro- 
clus’ philosophy: a case in point in this respect is Proclus’ confinement of 
the Chaldean Father to the intelligible dimension, while in the Chaldean 
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system, as pointed out by Damascius, He plays both the role of supreme 
monad of the system, probably comparable to the Neo-Platonic One, and 
of first member of the Chaldean triad Father — Power — Intellect; another 
case in point is the multiplication of triads in Proclus’ system, which does 
not seem to be a doctrine based on oracular teachings. Of other Chaldean 
doctrines, like that of prayer for example, we know so little that it is dif- 
ficult to differentiate the original content from later Neo-Platonic inter- 
pretations of it and the same applies to the Chaldean teachings concerning 
Iynges, Connectors and Teletarchs, the Channels, the vehicle of the soul 
and its ‘flower’. Of course, one must never forget that Proclus’ objectives 
are different from the Oracles’, since he makes use of them to show that his 
philosophical interpretation of Plato is in harmony with what the ‘gods’ 
have taught, while the Oracles present themselves as a divine revelation 
aiming at teaching a restricted elite how man can go back to that divine 
dimension to which he has forgotten to belong: to achieve this objective 
the ‘gods’ can make use of the concepts of Plato’s philosophy (as well as of 
those of other philosophical schools) not because they intend to convince 
men by having recourse to philosophical arguments, but because philo- 
sophical concepts belong to that human conceptual world which the gods 
must make use of if they want to be understood by men. Therefore, while 
to build solid philosophical arguments is the main goal of Proclus’ enter- 
prise, for the Oracles philosophy is merely a means to an end. This differ- 
ence of approach between Proclus and the Chaldean Oracles must always 
be considered. Proclus himself seems to be aware of it, since most of the 
times his quotations from the Oracles come at the end of his philosophical 
explanations or exegeses of Plato, as if he deemed the Oracles to be able 
to reach a level of knowledge that will always be precluded to philosophy. 

If then all these facts are considered when one wants to establish to what 
extent Proclus’ interpretation of the Oracles is correct and can be used by 
modern researchers to better understand them, the conclusion that can be 
reached is that Proclus’ exegesis certainly agrees in spirit, even if not always 
in details, with the original Chaldean doctrine, and most of the times can be 
used to better understand it. By relying on Proclus and Damascius, as well as 
to a certain extent on Psellus, we can clarify many aspects of Chaldean doc- 
trine, which would otherwise remain almost incomprehensible to us given 
the highly fragmentary nature of the system. We have given several proofs of 
this over the course of this dissertation, so it would be useless to summarize 
them again here. For example, Proclus’ and Damascius’ interpretations of 
the long fragments 37 (preserved by Proclus) and 1 (by Damascius) could 
be used to deepen our understanding of the conceptual couple intelligible/ 
intellectual (vontov/vospév) in the Chaldean Oracles. 

We think that if a new, major edition of the Chaldean Oracles will finally 
see the light as hoped for by H. Seng, the Neo-Platonic oracular exegesis will 
have to be necessarily used in order to try to make the original Chaldean 
teachings emerge from their oblivion. 
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Synopsis of Chaldean and Proclean systems 





The Chaldean Oracles Proclus 
The Supreme Principle The Supreme Principle 
The ineffable One — the Father The One 


Chaldean Triad 
Father: 

Father 

Power/higher Hecate 
Intellect 

First transcendent fire 
First Intellect 
Demiurgic Intellect 


Inferior triads 

Faith — Truth — Eros 
The Iynges 

The Connectors 
The Teletarchs 


Inferior single divine hypostases 

Chronos and Rhea 

Aion and Time 

Eros 

The girdling membrane and 
lower Hecate 


The dimension of the Soul 
World Soul 


The hyper-cosmic gods 
Azonoi 


Limit — Unlimited — the Mixed/the henads 


The three intelligible triads 

1 The first intelligible triad 

2 The second intelligible triad 
3 The third intelligible triad 


The intelligible and intellectual triads 

1 The first intelligible and intellectual triad 

2 The second intelligible and intellectual triad 
3 The third intelligible and intellectual triad 


The intellectual hebdomad 

1 The intellectual triad Chronos — Rhea — 
Zeus 

2 The three immaculate gods (the Curetes) 

3 The separating monad 


The World Soul and the World Intellect 


The hyper-cosmic gods 

1 The demiurgic triad (Zeus II — Poseidon — 
Ades) 

2 The life-bearing Triad (Artemis — Perse- 
phone - Athena) 

3 The reflexive triad (Triple-winged Apollo) 

4 The immaculate triad (the Corybantes) 


The hyper-encosmic gods 

1 The demiurgic triad (Zeus II - Poseidon 
II — Hephaestus) 

2 The immaculate triad (Hestia — Athena 
II - Ares) 

3 The life-bearing triad (Demeter II - Hera 
II — Artemis IT) 

4 The elevating triad (Hermes — Aphrodite 
II - Apollo II) 





The Chaldean Oracles 
The material world 
Matter 


The four elements 


The planetary gods or zonaioi 


Angels and daemons 


Man 
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Proclus 


The material world 
Matter 
The four elements 


The encosmic gods: the fixed stars and the 
seven planets: 

1 Chronos (Saturn) 

2 Zeus (Jupiter) 

3 Ares (Mars) 

4 Helios (Sun) 

5 Aphrodite (Venus) 

6 Hermes (Mercury) 

7 Selene (Moon) 


Angels, daemons and heroes 


The sublunar deities: 
1 Uranus — Gaia 

2 Ocean — Tethys 

3 Chronos — Rhea 

4 Phorcys 

5 Zeus IV - Hera III 


The terrestrial deities 
The subterranean deities 


Man 
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